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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE DEPOSITION OF CHARLES THE FAT TO THE DEATH OF 
POPE SYLVESTER II. 

A.D. 887-1003. 

We now for the first time meet with a long period — including the 
whole of the tenth century — undisturbed by theological controversy. 
But we must not on this account suppose that it was an era of 
prosperity or happiness for the church. Never, perhaps, was there 
a time of greater misery for most of the European nations ; never was 
there one so sad and so discreditable for religion. The immediate 
necessities which pressed on men diverted their minds from study and 
speculation. The clergy in general sank into the grossest ignorance 
and disorder ; * the papacy was disgraced by infamies of which there 
had been no example in former days. 

Soon after the -beginning of this period the Byzantine church was 
agitated by a question which also tended to increase its differences 
with Rome. Leo the Philosopher, the pupil of Photius, after 
having had three wives who had left him without offspring, mar- 
ried Zoe, with whom he had for some time cohabited.^ According 
to the Greek historians, the union was celebrated by one of the 
imperial chaplains before the birth of a child ; and, when Leo had 

• Hist. Litt. vi. 2 ; Giesel. II. i. 264. »» Cedren. 600. 

PART II. 2 D 
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become father of an heir, he raised Zoe to the rank of emprcs 
The marriage would, in any circumstances, have bee 
scandalous, for even second marriages had been discour 
tenanced by the church, and a fourth marriage was hitherto ur 
known in the east. The patriarch Nicolas, therefore, deposed th 
priest who had blessed the nuptials ; he refused to admit the in: 
perial pair into the church, so that they were obliged to perfon 
their devotions elsewhere ; and he refiised to administer the Ei 
charist to Leo, who thereupon banished him to the island € 
Hiereia.** The account given by the patriarch himself is som< 
what different — that the son of Leo and Zoe was bom befoi 
their marriage ; that he consented to baptise the child onl 
on condition of a separation between the parents; that Le 
swore to comply, but within three days after introduced Zoe inl 
the palace with great pomp, went through the ceremony of mai 
riage without the intervention of any priest, and followed it u 
by the coronation of his wife. Nicolas adds that he entreate 
the emperor to consent to a separation until the other chief sec 
should be consulted, but that some legates from Rome, who soo 
after arrived at Constantinople, countenanced the marriage, an 
that thus Leo was emboldened to deprive and to banish him 
Euthymius, an ecclesiastic of high character, who was raised to tli 
patriarchate, restored the emperor to communion, but resisted h 
wish to obtain a general sanction of fourth marriages, although 
was supported by many persons of consideration.® O 
* the death of Leo, his brother Alexander, who succeedc 
together trith the young son of Zoe, Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
not only restored Nicolas, but gave him an important share in th 
government, while Euthymius on his deposition was treated wit 
barbarous outrage by the clergy of the opposite party, and soo 
after died.* Alexander himself died within a year, when Zoe b( 
came powerfiil in the regency, and urged her son to insist on th 
recognition of her marriage.** But she was shut up in a convei 

« See the Continuation of Theophanes, is rendered ertiditissimi {c. \9), He sai 

pp. 370-1, ed. Bonn; Sym. Magist. de that the lawfulness of " tetragamy " Wi 

I>eone, 18; Cedrenus, 600-2, and the believed to have been revealed to Et 

other writers quoted by Baronius, 901. thymius. ib. 

2, sea<^., and by Pagi in his notes. ' This epithet seems inconsistent wii 

•* Nic. Ep. ad Anastas. Roman, a.d. the statement that the prince was Iwi 

912, ap. Baron. 912. 6. Mr. Finlay fol- before the marriage, 

lows this account, ii. 312. f Theoph. Contin. 378; Cedren. 607 

• *E\\oylnwy. Cedren. 602. Symeon "» Cedren. 611. 
Magister^s word ig KoyiKvrdTuVf which 
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by Romanus Lecapenus, who assumed the government as the 
colleague of Constantine, and in 920 the rival parties in the church 
were reconciled. An edict was published by which, for the future, 
third marriages were allowed on certain conditions, but such unions 
as that of which the emperor himself was the offspring were pro- 
hibited on pain of excommunicaticm.* At Bome, however, fourth 
marriages were allowed,^ and on this account an additional 
coolness arose between the churches, so that for a time the names 
of the popes appear to have been omitted from the diptychs of 
Constantinople." 

The Greek church continued to rest on the doctrines and practices 
established by the councils of former times. The worship of images 
was undisturbed. The empire underwent frequent revolutions, 
marked by the perfidy, the cruelty, the ambition regardless of the 
ties of nature, with which its history has already made us too 
femiliar ; ° but the only events which need be here mentioned are 
the victories gained over the Saracens by Nicephorus Phocas 
(a.d. 963 — 969) and by his murderer and successor John 
Tzimisces (a.d. 969 — 976). By these princes Crete and Cyprus 
were recovered, and the arms of the Greeks were carried even as 
^ as Bagdad. And, although their more distant triumphs had 
00 lasting effect, the empire retained some recompence for its long 
^d bloody warfare in the possession of Antioch, with Tarsus, 
Mopsuestia, and other cities in Cilicia." 



In the west, the age was full of complicated movements, which 

^* is for the most part diflBcult to trace, and impossible to remember. 

-^fter the deposition of Charles the Fat, the only representatives 

^f the Carolingian line were illegitimate — Amulf, a son of the 

^^arian Carloman, and Charles, styled the Simple, the oflspring 

^' Hiouis the Stammerer by a marriage to which the church refused 

'^ Unction. Amulf assumed the government of Germany, which 

'^^ held from 887 to 899. He ruled with vigour, carried on 

^^^cessfid wars with the Obotrites and other Slavonic nations of 

^^ north, and broke the terror of the Northmen by a great 

^^rthrow on the Dyle, near Louvain, in 891.^ He also weakened 

-,* Theoph. Contin. 397 ; Cedren. 607 ; 725. ™ Schrockh, xxii. 209. 

*,W, XT. 602; Schrockh, xxi. 436; ° G. Hamart. Contin. 861, 865. See 

^'^^bon, iv. 428-9. Gibbon, c. 48. 
^ A Roman penitential of the ninth <> Gibbon, iv. 224-8. 

prescribes a &8t of three weeks p Schmidt, i. 525-533; Luden, vi. 



^ third marriage, and of twenty-one 239. 
ft» fourth or fifth marriage. Patrol, cv. 

2 D 2 
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the power of the Moravians ; but in order to this he called in tkit e 
aid of the Hungarians or Magyars, and opened a way into Ge:ir- 
many to these formidable barbarians.** No such savagpe 
enemy of Christendom had yet appeared/ They were a 
people of Asiatic origin, whose language, of the same stock mth 
the Finnish,' bore no likeness to that of any civilised or Christian 
nation. The writers of the time, partly borrowing from the old 
descriptions of Attila's Iluns,^ with whom the Magyars were 
fancifully connected, speak of them as monstrous and hardly human 
in form, as living after thfe manner of beasts, as eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of men, the heart being particularly esteemed 
as a delicacy. Light in figure and accoutrements, and mounted on 
small, active horses, they defied the pursuit of the Frankish cavalry, 
while even in retreat their showers of arrows were terrible.'* They 
had already established themselves in the territory on the Danube 
which for some centuries had been occupied by tiie Avars, They 
had threatened Constantinople, and had laid both the eastern 
empire and the Bulgarians under contribution.* They now passed 
into Germany in seemingly inexhaustible multitudes, overran 
Thuringia and Franconia, and advanced as far as the Rhine. ' 
Almost at the same moment the northern city of Bremen ^ was 
sacked by one division of their forces, and the Swiss monastery of 
St Qair by another. A swarm of them laid Provence desolate, 
and penetrated to the Spanish frontier, although a sickness which 
broke out aniong them enabled Raymond, marquis of Gothia, to 
repel theno.* Crossing the Alps, they rushed down on Italy. Pa via, 
the Lombard capital, and then the second city of the peninsula, was 
given to the flames, with its forty-four churches, while the Magyars 
glutted their cruelty and love of plunder on the persons 
and on the property of the inhabitants.^ The invaders 
made their way even to the extremity of Calabria, while the 

4 Liatprand, ' Antapodosis,' i. 13, ap. den, vi. 295 ; MaiUth, i. 15. Then ia 

Pertz, iii. ; Schmidt, i. 526 ; Am. a curious letter about the HuDgarians 

Thierry, * Hist. d'Attila,' ii. 218-221. in D'Achery, Spicil. iii. 368-370. 

Luden disbelieves this (vi. 248); but see > Gibbon, v. 3U1. 

Palacky, i. 148. 7 Adam. Brem. i. 54. 

' Luden, yi. 298-9 ; Milman, ii. 369. * Anna!. Wirzibnrg. a.d. 938 (Perti, 

•. Milman, n. on Gibbon, y. 296. This ii.). Cf. Ekkehard jun. ib. 105, seqq. 

seems, however, to be disputed. See * Liutprand, Antapod. ii. 15; ChroB. 

Mrs. Busk, i. 395-6. Augiense, ap. Baluz. Miscell. i. 499- 

* See Ammian. Marcellin. xxxi. 2; 500; Gibbon, ▼. 298-9; Sismondi, iii 

Jomandes, c. 24. (Patrol. Ixix.) 367 ; Maildth, i. 9, and Append. 2-4. 

« Regino, a.d. 889 (Pertz i., or Patrol. "> Flodoard. Annal. 924 ap. Pertz. iii.; 

cxxxii.). See Gibbon, v. 294-8 ; Schmidt, Mailith, i. 13. 
i. 526 ; Sismondi, Rdp. Ital. i. 25 ; Lu- 
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Italians, regardlDg them as a scoui^ of Qod, submitted without 
aoj other attempt at defence than the prayers with which their 
ciiarches resounded for deliverance ^^frorn the arrows of the 
Hungarians." * 

The Saracens also continued to afflict Italy. A force of them 
from Africa established itself on the Garigliano (the ancient Liris), 
and from its fortified camp continually menaced Roma^ In another 
quarter, a vessel with about twenty Saracens from Spain was 
carried out of its course by winds, and compelled to put to land near 
. Fraxinetum.^ They fortified themselves against the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, and, after having subsisted for a time on plunder, 
the; invited others from Spain to join them, so that the handful of 
shipwrecked strangers was gradually recruited until it became a 
formidable band. They carried on their ravages far and wide, seized 
OD pilgrims, stripped them of all that they had, and compelled those 
who were able to raise large sums by way of ransom.' Some of 
them even crossed the Mount of Jupiter (now the Great St. Bernard) 
and established another settlement at St. Maurice.* But the garrison 
of Fraxinetum was at length surrounded and exterminated by 
William duke of Aquitaine.** 

After the death of Amulf, the Germans were broken up into 
five principal nations — ^the Franconians, the Saxons, the Swabians, 
the Bavarians, and the Lotharingians of the debatable land between 
France and Germany, which was sometimes attached to the one 
country and sometimes to the other — being either transferred by 
its inhabitants, or annexed by force or by intrigue.. These nations 
were generally under the government of dukes ; * the fear of the 

' Annal. Fold. a.d. 897, 900, &c. i Liatprand, i. 2-4 ; ii. 43 ; v. 9, 

[Pertz. i.;; QibboD, v. 300-1 ; MailiUi, seqq. ; Pagi, xv. 608; Sismondi, Hist. 

^17. des Fr. iii. 41ft. The chronicle of V^ze- 

* Liatprand, ii. 44 ; Sismondi, R^p. lay, written by Hugh of Poitiers in 

I^- i. 243. the latter half of the twelfth century, 

/ This place is generally identified states that the monastery founded by 

*ith Frainet, near Frejus (Chron. No- C!ount Gerard, in the reign of Charles 

v&licieose, ap. Pertz, vii. 108; Pagi, the Bald, was removed by him to the 

j^v. 608; Bouqnet; Pertz, iii. 275). hill of V^lay, in consequence of the 

^Qt some writers think that it was in " infestations of Su-acens ** (Patrol, 

^peninsula of S. Ospizio, near Nice, cxciv. 1592). Bat is there any evidence 

^ Gallenga's Hist, of Piedmont, Lond. of their having penetrated so far into 

'^55, i. 149. Spruner, in his second map France ? Or is not the word ** Saracen " 

^ '^'7* gives the name in both places, here» as in many other places, used in 

^t distinguishes that near Nice as the general sense of heatltens, to denote 

" Fnxinetum Saracenorum." the Northmen ? 

' See the account of their taking ^ Kad. Glaber. 1. i. a.d. 972 ; Pagi, 

M^Jus, abbot of Cluny. Badulpb. xvi. 216. 

GhOier. 1. i. a.d. 972, ap. Bouquet x.; > Schmidt, i. 524 ; ii. 8-11. 

V'ita S. Majoli, ap. Mabill. vii. 778. 
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Magyars and of the Slaves was the bond which united d: 
in one common interest. Otho of Saxony was regarded as tl 
leader; and on his death, in 912, they chose Conrad of France 
as king of Germany. Conrad found Henry, the son of Otho ; 
duke of Saxony, his chief opponent ; but on his deathbed, in 9 
a desire to prevent discord among the Germans prevailed over 
other feelmgs, and he desired his brother Eberhard, who him 
might feirly have claimed the succession, to carry to Henry the 
signs of royalty — the holy lance, the crown and mantle, the goL 
bracelets and the sword.'' In compliance with Conrad's w 
Henry " the Fowler " (so styled from the occupation in which 
is said to have been engaged when the announcement of his inten< 
dignity reached him) °* was elected king by the Franconians i 
Saxons, and the other nations accepted the choice. Henry rcigi 
from 920 to 936, with a reputation seldom equalled for brav( 
prudence, moderation, justice, and fidelity." He recovered Lot 
ringia for Germany, triumphed over the northern Slaves and 
Bohemians, took from the Northmen the country between the Ei 
and the Schley, and erected the marquisate of Sleswick as a bulw 
for the security of Germany on that side.® But still more import 
were his wars with the Hungarians. On an expedition, which 
marked by their usual barbarous ravages, one of their most im] 
tant chiefs — perhaps, as has been conjectured, the king himscl 
fell into the hands of Henry, who refused to release him except 
condition of peace, for which it was agreed that 
Germans should pay gifts by way of annual acknowle 
ment.P The peace was to last for nine years. Henry eraplo 
the time in preparations for war, and, on its expiration, retume 
scornful defiance to an embassy of the Magyars. He tv 
defeated the barbarians;*^ and in 955 their power 
finally broken by his son Otho the First in the great battle of 
Lechfeld, near Augsburg.*^ By this defeat the Hungarians lost 1 
part of their territory which may be identified with the moc 
province of Austria, and were reduced to the limits of Pannoni; 
On the deposition of Charles the Fat, Odo or Eudes, coun 

•» Widukind, i. 25, ap. Pertz, iii. ; ° Schmidt, ii. 23 ; Luden, vi. 

Ekkehard, a.d. 918^ ap. Bouquet, ix. 4 ; 359, seqq. 
Luden, vi. 342. p Widukind, i. 30, ap. Pertz, 

"> Annal. Palidenses, ap. Pertz, xyi. Luden, vi. 360, 617 ; Mailuth, i. 17 
61 ; Godefr. Viterb., Pantheon, 17 (Pa- «» Annal. Palid. ap. Pertz, xvi. 

trol. cxcviii. 956). Luden, vi. 387. 

» Schmidt, ii. 25 ; Luden, vi. 365, ' Widuk. iii. 44-9 ; Luden, vii. 5 
394. " Gibbon, v. 302-3. 
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Paris, and son of Robert the Strong,^ assumed the royal title in 
France, and held it for ten years, during which he kept up a continual 
and sometimes successful struggle against the Northmen." At his 
death, m 898, Charles the Simple, who had in yain attempted to 
assert his title against Odo, became his successor; and the 
illegitimate continuation of the Carolingian line lasted (although 
not without interruption) until 987, when, on the death of Louis V., 
Hugh Capet, duke of France, a great-nephew of Odo, was elected 
by an assembly at Senlis, hailed as king by the army at Noyon, and 
anointed by Adalbero, archbishop of Rheims, whose possession of 
that city gave him the chief influence in disposing of the crown.* 
But the royalty of France was little more than nominal. The power 
of Odo at first reached only from the Meuse to the Loire ; ^ the 
Iflter Carolingians possessed little more than the rock of Laon, while 
the real sovereignty of the country was in the hands of the great 
feudatories, whose power had now become hereditary.* At the end 
of the ninth century France was divided into twenty-nine distinct 
principalities ; at the accession of Hugh Capet, the number, exclusive 
of the independent kingdom of Aries, had increased to fifty-five, 
and some of these were larger than his own dominions.* Hugh, 
indeed, for the title of king, and for the hope that the royal power 
might in time become a reality, even sacrificed something of his 
former strength, by giving up the benefices which he had held to 
the clergy, and by bestowing fiefs on the nobles.^ Fortresses multi- 
plied throughout the land ; raised originally during the Norman 
invasions for the purposes of defence and secimty, they had become 
dangerous to the royal power and oppressive to the people.*^ Charles 
the Bald, at the diet of Pistres, in 864, had forbidden the erection 
of such strongholds, and had ordered that those which existed should 
be demolished ;^ but after the dismemberment of the kingdom there 
was no power which could enforce this law. The nobles everywhere 
raised their castles, and surrounded themselves with troops of 
soldiers ; and the eSiects were soon visible both for evil and for 
good. The martial spirit, which had decayed from the time of 
Louis the Pious, revived ; the dukes and counts, each with an 

* See p. 295. vol. ii. of Sir F. Palgrave's * Normandy 

" Palgrave, Nonn. and Eng. i. 640, and England.* 

seqq. * See a list in Guizot, ii. 282; Sis- 

^ Flodoard, Hist. Rem. ii. 19, fin.; mondi, iv. 43. 

Sismondi, iii. 498; HaUam, Suppl. Notes, ^ Martin, iii. 31. 

35; Palgrave, ii. 871-5. *" Guizot, iii. 80. 

T Sismondi, iii. 294. ** Pertz, Leges, i. 499. 

' Hallam, M. A. I 15, 19-21. Sec 
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army of his own, encountered the Northmen in fight, or turned 
against each other in private war the strength which they had 
gained by the degradation of the crown. And both in France and 
in Italy the lords of castles betook themselves to plunder as an 
occupation which involved nothing discreditable or unworthy of 
their position.® 

Notwithstanding the victories of Odo and of Amulf, the North- 
men for a time continued to infest France in all quarters — pene- 
trating even to the very heart of the country/ In 911 Charles the 
Simple, by the treaty of St. Clair on the Epte, ceded to them the 
territory between that river and the sea, together with Brittany - 
and bestowed his daughter Gisella on their leader, Rollo, oc 
condition of his doing homage and embracing the Christian faith.* 
In the following year Rollo was baptised at Rouen, by the nam^ 
of Robert,^ when, on each of the seven days during which he won^ 
the baptismal garment, he bestowed lands on some church o:* 
monastery, as a compensation for the evils which they had suflFerec5 
at the hands of his countrymen.* Ignominious as the cession tcz 
the Northmen may appear, it had a precedent in that which th^ 
great Alfred had made after victory. The French king losr 
nothing by it, since the part of Neustria which was given up was 
actually in possession of the invaders ; while, by professing tc: 
include Brittany in the gift, he may have hoped to turn the anna 
of his new liegemen against a population which had alreadjf 
established itself in independence.^ And in the result, the 
admission of the Northmen was speedily justified. They settlec: 
down in their new possessions; they laid aside their barbarous 
manners, and, under the teaching provided by the care of Her?S 
archbishop of Rheims " (who, at the request of the archbishop oi 
Rouen, drew up regulations for the treatment of them), their" 
paganism was soon extirpated. They married wives of the country ; 
in two generations the Norse tongue had disappeared, and it was 
among the offspring of the Scandinavian pirates that French for the 

< Schmidt, ii. 2 ; Sismondi, iii. 282-5, < Dudo, pp. 651-2; Guil. Gkmet. ii. 

373-4, 399. 18. It would seem that these donations 

' Palgrave, i. 649, 650. were but imperfectly carried into effect 

« Dudo, 1. iii. (Patrol, cxli. 648) j Palgrave, ii. 264. 

(iuil. Gemet. ii. 17 (ib. cxlix.). The ^ Bouquet, ix. 87 ; Hallam, M. A. i. 

Norman dominions were afterwards 19, and Suppl. Notes, 44; Sismondi, iii. 

extended. Lappenb. ii. 15; Palgrave, 328; Depping, ii. 108-115. 

ii. " Richer, ii. 32, ap. Pertz, iii. ; Flo- 

»» It has been suspected that this was doanl, iv. 14; Joh. ix. Ep. 1 (Patrol, 

not his first baptism. See Palgrave, i. cxxxi.i. 
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first time took the rank of a cultivated and polished language." The 
country, which had long been desolated by their ravages, recovered 
its fertility ; churches and monasteries rose again out of ruins ; 
sttangers of ability and skill in all kinds of arts were encouraged 
to settle in Normandy ; and in no long time it became the most 
advanced province of France as to orderly government, industry, 
and literature.** 

Italy suffered severely during this period, not only from the 

attads of the Hungarians and of the Saracens, but from the 

contests of its own princes. On the deposition of Charles the Fat, 

fte Italians were unwilling to acknowledge a foreign ruler. Guy 

duke of Spoleto, and Berengar duke of Friuli, both connected 

through females with the Carolingian family, contended for the 

'iogdom of Italy and for the imperial crown, which was conferred 

^ each of them by popes.^ Amulf of Germany (a.d. 896) 

^d other princes were also crowned at Rome as emperors ; but 

^e first revival of the empire as a reality was in the person of 

^'^e German Otho the Great (a.d 961), from whom the dignity 

^Hj transmitted to his son and to his grandson of the same name. 

•* he Italian and German kingdoms were united in the Othos, 

^^d this subjection of Italy to a distant sovereign produced an 

^^ect important for its later history. The inhabitants of the towns, 

^lo had already been obliged to fortify themselves with walls 

^^d to organise a militia for defence against the Saracen and 

^^ungarian invaders, now found that they were thrown still iQore 

^Xi their own resources. Each city, consequently, isolated itself, 

^^ntracted its interests within its own immediate sphere, and 

^tablished a magistracy on the ancient model — the germ of the 

Mediaeval Italian republics.** 

The clergy and monks shared largely in the calamities of the 
age. In all the kingdoms which had belonged to the Carolingian 
monarchy, it was usual for princes to take for themselves, or to 
assign to their favourites, the temporalities of religious houses. 
Queens and other ladies enjoyed the revenues of the greater 
monasteries, without being supposed to contract any obligation to 

• SismoDdi, iii. 333, 334 ; Heeren, "i Sismondi, R^p. Ital, i. 26, 36, 67-9 

* Kinfluss der NormanDen auf franzos. — who, however, has antedated the full 

Litteratur' (Histor. Werke, ii. 368-9); effect of this. See Hallam, M. A. i. 

Thierry, Couq. d* A Qgleterre, i. 179. 228; ami Savigny, i. 412, seqq., who 

" Sisnioudi, iii. 336; Turner's * Middle supposes the Roman form of government 

Ages,' i. 71-2; Pal gra vc, i. 705-7. to have been preserved from ancient 

p Schmidt, i. 523-9 ; Palgi-ave, i, 629. times. 
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duty on that accounf^ In many instances the impropriation o:1 
benefices passed as an inheritance in noble families. Great lord^ 
seized on bishopricks, gave them to their relatives, or even disposcM^ 
of them to the highest bidder. In 990 a count of Toulouse sole? 
the see of Cahors, and about the same time a viscount of Beziei^s 
bequeathed the bishopricks of that city and of Agde as portions to 
his daughters.' Sometimes mere children were appointed to sees. 
Thus, in 925, on the death of Seulf of Rheims, Herbert count of 
Vermandois, who was even suspected of having shortened tli€ 
archbishop's days by poison,^ seized the temporalities for himself, 
and compelled the clergy and people to elect his son Hugh, a 
child not yet five years old. The election was confirmed by king 
Rodolph, and by pope John X., and the boy prelate was committed 
to Guy, bishop -of Auxerre, for education, while a bishop wfits 
appointed to administer the see.^ In 932, on a political change? 
which threw the possession of Rheims into the hands of another 
party, a monk named Artald was nominated as archbishop, received 
consecration, and was invested with the pall by John XL ; ht^^ 
Hugh, on attaining manhood, asserted his title, gained possessio^^ 
of Rheims by means of his father's troops, and was consecrated t^ 
the archbishoprick.* The contest was carried on for many years ^ 
for Artald, as well as Hugh, was a man of family, was supjjortec:^ 
by stout retainers, and was backed by political power. At on^^ 
time Artald would seem to have given up his pretensions on con-^-*^ 
dition that he should be provided for by the immediate gift of an 
abbey, and by the promise of another see ; but he was afterwards 
reinstated by Louis d'Outremer, and the question as to the arch- 
bfehoprick of Rheims was discussed by councils at Verdun and at 
Mousson, at Ingelheim, Laon, and Treves. Hugh disregarded all 
citations to appear; but at Mousson and at Ingelheim, where two 
legates of Agapetus II. were present, a rescript bearing the pope's 
name was produced in his behalf. The councils, however, set aside 
this document, as being a mere peremptory mandate for the resto- 
ration of Hugh, obtained by false representations, and unsupported 
by argument or canonical authority. Artald exhibited a papal 

' Dncange, s. v. Abbas, p. 11 ; Sis- • Sismondi, iv. 89. 

mondi, iii. 444. In an earlier time, ' Artald ap. Flodoard, iv. 35. " Seal- 

Remigius, a brother of king Pipin, gave fus episcopus, ut plures assemnt, ab 

the monastery of Beze, near Dijon, to Ileriberti familiaribus veneno potatus 

an Englishwoman, the wife of one defungitur." Cf. Flod. iv. 19. 

Theodard, " quia ejus stupro potitus " Flod. iv. 20 ; Kicher, i. 55 (Pertz, 

fuerat." Chrou. Bcsuense, Patrol, clxii. iii.). 

871. » Flod. iv. 24, 27-8; Kicher, ii. 23-5. 
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letter of opposite tenor ; and the council sentenced his rival to 
excommunication until he should repent/ Artald held possession 
of the see until his death, in 961, and Hugh, who hoped then to 
enter on it without opposition, found himself defeated by the 
influence of Bruno archbishop of Cologne, brother of Otho the Great, 
and of Gerberga, queen dowager of France, through whom Bruno 
virtually exercised the regency of the kingdom. It is said that 
Hugh died of anxiety and vexation.* 

But the condition of the papacy is the most remarkable feature 
in the history of this time. From the beginning to the end of the 
period, it is the subject of violent contests between rival factions. 
Formosus, bishop of Portus, who had been employed by Nicolas 
as legate in Bulgaria, was charged by John VIII. with having used 
his position to bind the king of that country to himself, instead of to 
the Roman see ; with having attempted to obtain the popedom, and 
having entered into a conspiracy against both the pope and Charles 
the Bald.» For these offences he was excommunicated by a synod at 
Rome, and by that which was held under John, at Troyes,^ and was 
compelled to swear that he would never return to Rome, or aspire to 
any other than lay communioa The next pope, Marinus, released 
him both from the excommunication and from his oath ;^ and For- 
mosus was raised in 891 to the papacy, which he held for five years. 
His successor, Boniface VI., after a pontificate of fifteen days, made 
vay for Stephen VI.,** who, in the contentions of the rival pretenders 
to the empire, had taken an opposite side to Formosus ; and it 
^ould seem that this political enmity was the motive of the extra- 
ordinary outrages which followed. By Stephen s command, the 
l»dy of Formosus was dragged from the grave, was arrayed in 
robes, placed in the papal chair, and brought to trial on a charge 

' Flod. Hbt. lY. 34-7 ; Annal. 948, cation to the pope. 

>«qq.; Cone. Ingilheim. a.d. 948, ap. * Flod. Ann. 792 ; Richer, ii. 14-7. 

Pertz, Leges, ii. 21; Richer, ii. 66-82. • Job. Ep. Ill, ap. Hard. vi. See 

SirF.PalgraTe, who gives a full account Pagi, xv. 291. Gfrbrer (Karol. ii. 323) 

of the contest, speaks of the rescript in says that Formosus -was an antipope in 

Hugh's favour as a manifest forgery, the German interest, 

■od as 50 regarded by the council of •» Hard. vi. 193. See p. 351. 

Ingdheim (ii. 594). But Flodoard (iv. « Baron. 883. 1. 

34-5) and Richer (ii. 69, 78-80) do not ^ Liutprand (Antap. i. 30) speaks of 

sppnr to warrant any stronger state- Boniface as having been driven out by 

inent than that given in the text. The Stephen, and is followed by Baronius 

legates did not deny rhe genuineness of (897. 1); but Flodoard says that he died 

the document ; and Hugh's representa- in possession of the papacy (De Christi 

live was deposed from the diaconate, Tnumphis, xii. 6 ; Patrol, cxxxv. 829), 

Dot as having forged the papal letter, and the Annals of Fulda ascribe his 

but as having slandered certain bishoi)S death to gout (a.d. 895). See Marat, 

whose names he had used in his appli- Ann. V. i. 295. 
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of liaying been uncanonically translated from a lesser see to Rome 
— a charge which, as there had already been a precedent for such 
translation in the case of Marinas, it was thought necessary to 
aggravate by the taise addition that Formosus had submitted to a 
second consecration.* A deacon was assigned to the dead pope as 
advocate, but it was useless to attempt a defence. Formosus was 
condemned, the ordinations conferred by him were annulled, his 
corpse was stripped of the pontifical robes, the fingers used in 
benediction were cut oflF, and, after having been dragged about the 
city, the body was thrown into the Tiber/ But the river, it is said, 
repeatedly cast it out, and, after the murder of Stephen, in 897, it 
was taken up and again laid in St Peter's, where, as it was carried 
into the church, some statues of saints inclined towards it with 
reverence, in attestation of the sanctity of Formosus.* A synod 
held in the following year under John IX.** rescinded the con- 
demnation of Formosus, and declared that his translation was 
justified by his merits, although it ought not to become a prece- 
dent. It stigmatised the proceedings of the coimcil under Stephen, 
ordered the acts of it to be biunt, and excommunicated those who 
had violated the tomb.* 

A rapid succession of popes now took place. Elections arc 
followed within a few months or weeks or days by deaths which 
excite suspicion as to the cause ; in some cases violence or poisoB 
appears without disguise. With Sergius III. in 904, began tb^ 
ascendancy of a party which had attempted to seat him in S* 
Peter's chau- after the death of Theodore II. in 897-8,^ but vrB. 

* Aoxilias de ordmationibns Formosi, supposed that he mistook Sergins /^ 

26 (Patrol, czxix.). Auxiliui argues Stephen (Baron. 897. 2) ; but Mr. Scu^ 

that even if Formosus had snbmitt^ to more argues that Stephen had shoW^ 

a new imposition of hands, it would the corpse to be re-interred» and tt'^ 

have been only analogous to the con- Sergius, with his party, again tore 

secration of a bishop, inasmuch as the from the grave, and cast .it into t^ 

priesthood and the episcopate are one river. Thus Liutprand's error wois^ 

order, and a priest on being consecrated be that of referring these acts to ct^ 

receives but the ''augmentum episco- papacyof Sergius, instead of to an earl i^ 

palis ministerii " (al, mvsterii). Mari- part of his life (' England and Rods-^ 

nns had been bishop of Caere (Oldoin. 445-450, Lond. 1855). It would seeS^ 

in Ciacon. i. 668; Mansi in Baron, xv. however, that Liutprand supposed S^^ 

382), and Photius now objected to him on gius to have been the immediate sc^^ 

account of his translation. See Stephan. cessor of Boniface VI. 
V. Ep. I (Patrol, cxxix.) ; Hefele, iv. 469. « Liutprand, i. 31 ; Jatfd, 304. 

' Liutprand. Antap. i. 30; Hermann. ^ See Pagt, xv. 493-529. It is co^^ 

Contract, a.d. 896 (Patrol, cxliii.) ; monly placed in 9t)4. 
Baron. 897. 2. Liutprand represents ' Hard. vi. 487, seqq. cc. 3, 4, 7, 9. 
the outrages upon the dead body of ** Liutprand says that his unsuccess^^ 

Formosus as having taken place under attempt was made in rivalry to Fonno^'* 

Sergius III. It has been commonly (i. 29). But this is a mistake, arisi^' 
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not then Btrong enough to establish him. Its head was Adalbert, 

naiqais of Tuscany, who was leagued with a noble and wealthy 

HonuiQ widow named Theodora. Theodora had a daughter of the 

ttme name, and another named Mary or Marozia — both, like her- 

«H beautiful, and thoroughly depraved."* For upwards of fifty 

jeare these women held the disposal of the Roman see, which they 

filed with their paramours, their children, and their grandchildren." 

Seighia, who held the papacy till 911, is described as a monster of 

capacity, lust, and cruelty— as having lived in open concubinage 

with Marozia, and having abused the treasures of the church for 

the purpose of securing abettors and striking terror into enemies.'' 

The next pope, Anastasius III., died in 913, and when the papacy 

sgain became vacant in the following year, by the death of Lando, 

the power of the " Pomocracy " is said to have been scandalously 

flayed in the appointment of a successor. A young ecclesiastic 

^'Ravenna, named John, when on a mission from his church to 

«onie, had attracted the notice of Theodora, had been invited to 

"pr embraces, and through her influence had been appointed to the 

'^Aoprick of Bologna. Before consecration he was 

*dYanced to the higher dignity of Ravenna, and, as she 

^uld not bear the separation from him, she now procured his 

*f^(>iii the writer's idea that Sergius was him with 
ifice VI.) 
SeePagi, 



'roin the writer's idea that Sergius was him with " giving credit to all the 
jj^th the short interval of fionira<^ YI.^ pasquinades and defamatory libels of 
^^ next pope to Formosns. "--**-— -*-- ^ *' '* — ' '"' -- •- — ■- 



^^- 493, 535. 

^ liatpr. Antap. ii. 48. 
^ Barooius arKues that, when the 
j^pscy was filled by a succession of 
^<»miiies monstroosi, vita turptssimi, 
^^nbos i>erditissimi, usquequaque fos- 
^^•■iini,'' its eontinnance — unlike other 
g^^<^enunents, in which vice is followed 
^^y^nun— must be a token of especial 
ir*^ fkvour (879. 4 ; 900. 1-6 ; 908. 
Jl 912. 9-11). Dollinger is content 
^•^]J^ saying that the papacy is not 
^^^OQntable for evils done while it was 
*^ Wlage. i. 425. 

•Planck, iii. 254^6. The principal 
J^thoritv for the history of the papacy 
^'^ng tiiis time is Liutprand, bishop of 
^'^mooa, whose writings are printed in 
^.^ third volume of Pertz' Monumenta. 
^^, chief work has the title of Antapo- 
^•j»» i. e. Requital— having been written, 
^ he lays riii. 1), with a view of at once 
raging himself on Berengar and Willa, 
r^ repaying credit to those who had 
^efited his fiunily and himself. Liut- 
2??5'« fidelity has been impugned, 
^'^^^^"•lly by Muratori, who charges 



the times" (Annal. V. ii. 16, 36, 43, 
&c.). Dean Milman hesitates (ii. 376), 
and Luden is unfavourable (vii. 484;. 
But it seems to be generally thought 
that, with a strong disposition to satire, 
and notwithstanding some mistakes, he 
is in the main trustworthy (see Schrdckh, 
zxi. 168 ; xxii. 238 ; Planck, iii. 256 ; 
Sismondi, K^p. Ital. i. 96; Pertz, iii. 
268; Gieseler, II. i. 212; Gfrorer, iii. 
1352).. Muratori (V. ii. 34) and Hefele 
(iv. 551) bring testimonies of a more 
honourable kind to the character of 
Sergius; but these, as Dean Milman 
remarks (1. c), are not worth much. 
Mr. Scudamore ('England and Korae,' 
435-475) has taken the trouble to dissect 
the Abbd Rohrbacher*s defence of Ser- 
gius and other popes, and his charges 
against Liutprand. I shall not again 
advert to M. Rohrbacher, whose volu- 
minous compilation — alike deficient in 
knowledge, judgment, veracity, and 
style — is only entitled to notice on ac- 
count of the popularitv which it seems 
to enjoy in the French church of the 
present day. 
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elevatioTi to St. Peter's chair.** Disgraceful as were the means by 
which his promotion had been earned, John X. showed himself as 
energetic, if not a saintly pope. He crowned Berengar as emperor 
— probably with a view of breaking the power of the nobles ; he 
applied both to him and to the Greek emperor for aid against the 
Saracens ; and, at the head of his own troops, with some furnished 
by Berengar, he marched against their camp on the Garigliano, 
and, by the aid of St. Peter and St. Paul (as it is said), obtained 
a victory which forced them to al)andon that post of annoyance 
and terror to Rome.** But his spirit was probably too independent 
for the party which he was expected to serve, and they resolved to 
get rid of him. In 928, some adherents bf Guy, duke of Tuscany, 
the second husband of Marozia, surprised the pope in the castle of 
St. Angelo ; his brother Peter, who was particularly obnoxious to 
the faction, was murdered before his eyes, and John himself was 
either starved or suffocated in prison.*^ 

John XL, who became pope in 931, is said by Liutprand' to 
have been a son of Marozia by pope Scrgius, while others suppose 
him to have been the legitimate offspring of her marriage with 
Alberic, marquis of Camerino.^ This pope was restricted to the 
performance of his ecclesiastical functions, while the government rf 
Rome was swayed by Marozi^'s third husband, Hugh the Great, 
king of Aries, and afterwards by her son, the younger Alberic, 
who expelled his stepfather, and kept his mother and the pope 
A.D. 932 ?- prisoners in his palace." For twenty-two years Alberic^ 

^^' with the title of Consul or Patrician, exercised a tyranni- 
cal power, while the papal chair was filled by a succession of lA 
creatures whom he held in entire subjection.* On the death of 
Agapetus II. in 956, the Tuscan party considered that it would 
not be safe to entrust the papacy to any one who might divide its 
interest ; and Octavian, son of Alberic, a youth of eighteen, who 

p Liutpr. ii 48. Sir F. Palgrave (ii. *» Liutpr. ii. 49-54 (who calls tke 

87) and Mr. Scudamore (468) suppose Saracens Poeni) ; Pagi, xv. 573. 
the younffcr Theodora to be meant, but ' Liutpr. iii. 43. 
Liutprana's words seem rather to point " ii. 48 ; iii. 43. 
to the mother. A^inst the story there * See Murat Annali, V. iL 103 ; ^ 

is the difficulty raised by Muratori (An- fele, iv. 350 ; Milman, ii. 382. Flodoard 

nali, y . i. 44), that John appears to have names only the mother, Hist. Bern. b. 

held the see of Ravenna for nine years. 24. 

See Milman, ii. 377 ; Scudamore, 469. » This is Flodoard*8 account (it. M). 

M. Duret, of Soleure, is said to have But Liutprand (iii. 45) represents Mft* 

written in refutation of Liutprand's rozia as continuing to share in the power 

story, on the supposition that John was of her sons Alberic and John. See 

the nephew of Theodora. Hefele, iv. Schr<'>ckh, xxii. 248. 
553. > Sismondi, R^p. Ital. i. 98-9. 
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13 years before had succeeded to his father's secular power, was 
vised to take the office for himself. Perhaps some such step had 
en contemplated by his father, as Octavian was already in 
sclesiastical orders/ As pope, he assumed the name of John XII. 
-this being the first instance of such a change ; but his civil 
;oyemment was still carried on under his original name.' 

The tyranny and aggressions of Berengar II. pressed heavily 
DQ the Italians ; the pope and many other persons of importance, 
both ecclesiastics and laity, entreated Otho the Great to come to 
their deliverance. Otho was crowned with great pomp 
at Monza, as king of Italy, and proceeded onwards to 
Rome.' On the way he took an oath to defend the territory of 
St Peter, and to uphold all the privileges of the pope ; ^ and it 
has been said that he executed a charter, by which the donations 
of his predecessors to the Roman see were confirmed, with large 
additions, while the imperial right of ratifying the elections to the 
papacy was maintained.<^ At Rome, Otho received the imperial 
crown from the hands of the pope, and he exacted from the chief 
wihabitants an oath that they would never join with Berengar or 
his son Adalbert* 

But no sooner had the emperor left Rome than John — perhaps 
m disgust at finding that Otho was determined to assert for him- 
self something very diflerent from the merely titular dignity to 
•^hich the pope had hoped to limit him ® — threw himself into the 
^terest of Adalbert, who, on Otho's appearance in Italy, had 
•ought a refuge among the Saracens of Fraxinetum. Otho, on 
^earing of this, sent to inquire into the truth of the matter ; the 
^tmer was a report that the pope lived in the most shamefid 
lebauchery, so that female pilgrims were even afraid to visit 

^ Flodoard, Anna!. 954 ; Marat. Ann. Some have altogether set it aside (as 

\ ii. 185, 189 ; Luden, vii. 101. It is, Schrockh, xxii. 262-5). Pertz (p. 163) 

owerer, possible, as Baronias (955. 4) thinks that it is a genuine compact, bat 

iggests, that, when made a clerk, he (hat the donation is interpolated, and 

ad an elder brother living. that it is otherwise altered as to form. 

* See Marat. Ann. V. ii. 189 ; Ofrorer, Gieseler (II. i. 213) takes a similar view, 
i. 1237. while he thinks that it is rather the 

• Liatprand, Hist. Ottonis, 1, seqq. ; source of the l^o Ludovictts (see above, 
iden, Tii. 106-7. For the genuineness p. 255), than copied from it, as Schrockh 

the * Historia Ottonis ' (sometimes supposed. Comp. Cenni, in Patrol. 

ried book vii. of the Autapodosis), xcviii. 587; Schmidt, ii. 166-7; Planck, 

lich 18 questioned by Baronius (963. iii. 280-1; Luden, vii. Ill; Gfrorer, 

, see Schrockh, xxi. 169, 170. iii. 1244; Palgrave, ii. 674; Ilefele, . 

^ Pertz, Leges, ii. 29. See Gfrorer, iv. 680. 
. 1242 ; Hefele, iv. 578. «» Liutpr. Hist. Ott 3. 

f This document is in Hardouin, vi. « Hefele, iv. 581. 
5-6, and in Pertz, Leges, ii. Append. 
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Rome, lest they should become the yietims of his passions ; 
he scandalously neglected his duties of every kind ; and that 
had attached himself to Adalbert because he knew that 
emperor would not countenance him in his disgraceful court 
Otho remarked that the pope was but a boy, and would am< 
under the influence of good examples and advice ; he attemp 
to negotiate with lum," and John promised to change his wai 
life, but in the mean time received Adalbert with welcome i 
Rome> The emperor returned to the city, and at his appro: 
the pope and Adalbert fled, carrying oflF all that they could 
their hands on. 

The Romans bound themselves by an oath never to choo» 
pope without the emperor's consent, and prayed for an investi 
tion into the conduct of John. For this purpose a coui 
'of Italian, French, and German bishops was assemb 
at St. Peter's in the presence of Otho and many lay nobles.* 1 
emperor expressed surprise that John did not appear to def( 
himself. The Roman clergy, who all attended the meeting, w 
for condemning him at once ; evidence, they said, was needless 
the case of iniquities which were notorious even to Iberians, Ba 
lonians, and Indians — the pope was no wolf in sheep's clothi 
but one who showed his character without disguise ; but 
insisted on inquiry. Bishops and clergymen of the Roman j 
vince then deposed that the accused had been guilty of oflen 
which are heaped together without any discrimination of tl 
comparative magnitude. He had consecrated the Eucharist w 
out communicating ; he had ordained in a stable, and at irregi 
times ; he had sold episcopal ordination, — in one case to a bo; 
ten ; his sacrilegious practices were notorious ; he had been gu 
of murder, of arson, of revolting cruelties, — of adultery, incest, ; 
every kind of incontinence. He had cast ofi^ all the decencie 
the ecclesiastical character; he had publicly hunted, and 
dressed himself as a soldier, with sword, helmet, and cuirass ; 
had drunk wine " to the love of the devil ;" he was in the hi 
while gaming, of calling on Jupiter, Venus, and other demons 
aid ; he omitted the canonical hours, and never signed himself i 
the cross.'' Otho, who could not speak Latin, advised the ficcus 

• ' Liutpr. 4. » lb. 5-6. christ ; but, to a philosophic eye, 

^ lb. 7. * lb. 9. vices of the clergy are far less dai 

•» lb. 10. ** The Protestants," says ous than their virtues " (v. 513). 

Gibbon, ''have dwelt with malicious is equal in its kind to anythinf 

pleasure on these characters of Anti- Baronius. 
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by the mouth of Liutprand, not to bring charges out of envy, as 

was usual agsdnst persons of eminent station ; but both clergy and 

laity, " as one man," imprecated on themselves the most fearful 

judgments in this world and hereafter, if all, and worse than all, 

tkt they had said were not true ; and at their entreaty the 

emperor wrote to John, desiring him to answer for himself. The 

I pope only replied by threats of excommunication against all who 

I should take part in the attempt to set up a rival against him.™ 

i The emperor spoke of this as boyish folly, and sent a second letter,' 

which the messengers were unable to deliver, as John was engaged 

in hunting. Otho thereupon exposed the treachery with which the 

pope had behaved, after having invited him into Italy for the 

purpose of aiding against Berengar and Adalbert.** John was 

deposed, and Leo, chief secretary of the see, a man of good 

^iaracter, but not yet in orders, was chosen in his room.® 

But a conspiracy was already formed against the Germans, by 
Dieans of the deposed pontiflTs agents. Even while Otho remained 
^ Rome, with only a few of his soldiers to guard him, an insur- 
rection took place,P and, after the emperor's departure, John re- 
pined possession of the city. Another council was held, 
which deposed Leo from all clerical orders, annulled his 
oriinations, and, borrowing the language of Nicolas I. against the 
^od of Metz,*i declared the late synod infamous; and the 
temporary triumph of the Tuscan party was signalised by a cruel 
vengeance on the hands, the eyes, the tongues, and the noses of 
4eir opponents.' Otho was on the point of again returning to 
expel John, when the pope died in consequence of a blow which 
^ received on the head while in the act of adultery — from the 
^^▼il, according to Liutprand, while others are content to suppose 
^at it was from the husband whom he had dishonoured." The 
Romans, forgetting their late oath, chose for his successor an 
^lesiastic named Benedict; but the emperor reappeared before 

•lb. 13. John wrote "ut non ha- facta constituet " (38). HeisfoUowed, 

J^^tis licentiam nuOum ordinare.** The with greater moderation, by Pagi (in 

poQble negative does not escape criticism loc.) and others (see Murat. Ann. V. ii. 

^ the reply. 217 ; Schrbckh, xxii. 273). Dbllinger's 

^ Uatpr. 14. remarks on the subject are curiously 

/ lb. 16. Baronins (^963. 31-7) is qualified, i. 428. 

Violent against the council for its irre- p Liutpr. 16. 

S'^Juity, and treats Leo as an antii)ope i See p. 324 ; Hard. vi. 663. 

rj**Nec numerata Leonum ita nomina- ' Liutpr. 18, 19. 

^^^"^ pontificum series esse facit quod • lb. 9. See Schrbckh, xxii. 273-5 ; 

'^^ est ; sicuti nee canem aliquem leonis Luden, vii. .'>29. Hefele (iv. 590) 

P^ine insignitum vere esse leonem seems to think that John died of apo- 

*P^ fiominatio vel numeratio tantum plexy. 

PART IL 2 E 
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tlie city, starved them into a surrender, and reinstated Leo VII 
A council was held, at which Benedict gave up his robes and h 
pastoral staff to Leo. The pope broke the staff in tfc 
sight of the assembly ; the antipope was degraded froi 
the orders above that of deacon, which, at the emperor's reques 
he was allowed to retain, and was banished to Hamburg. Benedic 
who appears to have been a man of high personal character, mi 
with great veneration in the place of his exile, and died there i 
the following year.* 

John XIII., the successor of Leo, was consecrated with tl 
emperor's approbation, in October 965 ; but within three montl 
he was driven from Rome and imprisoned in Campania by a part 
which had become very powerful, and aimed at establishing 
government on the republican model, under the names of the ancier 
Roman magistracy^ in hostility alike to German emperors and t 
the papacy.^ In consequence of this revolution, Otho foimd bin 
self obliged again to visit Rome. The pope was restored; th 
republican consuls were banished to Germany ; the twelve tribune 
were beheaded ; others of the party were blinded c 
mutilated ; the body of the prefect who had announce 
the decree of banishment to John was torn from the grave ; h 
successor in the prefecture was paraded about the city, crowne 
with a bladder and mounted on an ass. So great was the sensatio 
excited by the report of these severities, that, when Liutprand wf 
sent to Constantinople to seek a Greek princess in marriage ft 
the heir of the empire, Nicephorus Phocas reproacbe 
him with his master's "impiety," and alleged it as 
reason for treating the ambassador with indignity. Liutpran 
boldly replied that his sovereign had not invaded Rome as a tyran 
but had rescued it from the disgraceful oppression of tyrants an 

» Liutpr. 21 ; Hard. vi. 637 ; Adam lished, from a MS. at Treves, by E 

])rem. ii. 10 ; Pagi, xvi. 155. In Pertz, Floss (* Eine Papstwahl unter den C 

Le^es, ii. 167-8, are two documents, tonen,' Freiburg, 1858). See Hefele, i 

which profess to be by Leo^(l) Apri- 592-6. (2) A cession of donations ma 

rMerjintn granted to Otho, that he and to the church, which is evidently 

his successors shall nominate both to forgery of the time when the emp; 

the empire and to the papacy ; and tha£, and the papacy were at variance in 1 

if any person be chosen pope by the eleventh century. See Baron. 964. 22 

clergy and people, the emperor^s appro- with the notes by Pagi and Man 

bation and investiture shall be requisite. Giesel. II. i. 215; Milman, ii. 394; M 

Dr. Pertz thinks that the emperors at Busk, i. note 76. Gfrorer (iii. 12. 

the time really had the power here de- defends the pricilegium, 

scribed, but tlmt the form of the docu- » Gibbon, v. 515 j Sismondi, B 

ment feems to show a luter origin. A Ital. i. 102 ; Milman, li. 394, 395. 
longer form of this paper has been pub- 
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prostitutes ; that he had acted agreeably to the laws of the Roman 
emperors, and, had he neglected so to act, he would himself have 
\ieen " impious, unjust, cruel, and tyrannical." * 

Crescentius, who is said to have been a grandson of one of the 
Theodoras and pope- John X.,^ became the chief of the republican 
party, and governed Rome with the title of consul. His character 
has been extolled as that of a hero and a patriot ; ' yet there is not 
wfficient evidence to show that his patriotism arose from any better 
motive than selfish ambition.* In 974, when the. sceptre of Otho 
the Great had passed into the hands of a young and less formidable 
sucoesgor,** Crescentius decoyed pope Benedict VI. into the castle 
of St Angelo, where he was put to death. While the pope was 
yet alive, Boniface VII. was set up by the Crescentian party, but 
^ obliged to give way to Benedict VII., who was established by 
the Tuscan interest, and held the see until 983.*^ Otho IL, who 
wnived him but a short time, nominated to the papacy Peter, 
Iwhq) of Pavia, who, out of reverence for the apostolic founder of 
fte Roman church, changed his name to John XIV. 
Bot Boni£ace, who in his flight had carried ofi^ much 
Suable property of the church, and had converted it into money 
^Constantinople, returned to Rome, seized John, and shut him 
^f in St Angelo, where he is supposed to have been starved or 
poisoned;** and the intruder, in concert with Crescen- Aug. 984- 
tnw, held the papacy until his death, which took place •'"'^ ^^^• 
^thin a year. His body was then dragged about the streets and 
*^ted with indignity, until some of the clergy charitably gave it 
WiaL* The next pope, John XV.,^ is described as a man of much 

' Cc. 4-5 of Liotprend's veiy curious a consideration of the context, and a 

*^ amusing ' Legatio.' Nicephorus comparison of cc. 50, 51, 1 am uuable 

"^led Otho ^^70, not 0euri\4a, and to agree with Dean Milman (ii. 396) 

cpiDpl^^ of his assuming the imperial that the Byzantine Romans are meant, 

^e (cc. 8, 25). He said, *' as if for the although no doubt the words were 

p"p08e of insult " — *' Yon are not intended to include a reflection on them. 

''oiDtiis, but Lombards." Liutprand, ' Hermann., Contract. (Ann. 974, ap. 

''^^thstanding the emperor's signs Pertz, v.), wrongly calls him son of 

^ he wished to continue his spe^, Theodora. See Milman, ii. 398 ; Hefele, 

^tcnuptedbim with an invectiTe against iy. 598. 

«• Bomaus from their origin under ' Sismondi, Rep. Ital. i. 108, seqq. 

BoBidas. " We," he said, "Saxons, • HaUam, M. A. i. 221, 222. 

f?^^ Lotharingians, Bavarians, Swa- ^ Peter Damiani has an eztrayagant 

'^'^ Borgondians, despise them so legend as to the death of Otho I., Opusc. 

•jch that, when angry, we use no xxxiv. 7. 

Y^ term of insult to our enemies ' Herm. Contr. Ann. 974 ; Schrockh, 

^^^fir^B<man ; for in this single name xxii. 2b 1, 282 ; Jafl^ 332-6. 

?» Romans we comprise whatever is ^ Baron. 985. 1. 

{8|»oble, cowardly, greedy, luxurious, • Herm. Ann. 985 ; Luden, vii. 276-7. 

TOg^in riiort, all vices (c. 12). On ' According to some writers, another 

2 E 2 
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learning f but it is said that his clergy detested him for his pride,^ 
and the biographer of Abbo of Floury tells us that the abbot, on 
visiting Rome, found him " not such as he wished him to be, or 
such as he ought to have been," but " greedy of base gsun, and 
venal in all his actions." * John was held in constraint by Cres- 
centius, who would not allow any one to approach him without 
paying for permission, and seized not only the property of the 
church, but even the oblations.^ At length, unable to endure this 
growing oppression, the pope requested the intervention of Otho III, 
then a youth of sixteen ; but as Otho was on his way to Rome, in 
compliance with this invitation, he was met at Ravenna 
by messengers who announced the pope's death, and, 
probably in the name of a party among the Romans who were 
weary of the consul's domination, requested that the king (although 
he had not yet received the imperial crown) would nominate a suc- 
cessor. The choice of Otho fell on his cousin and chaplain Bruno, 
a young man of twenty-four ; and the first German pope (as he is 
usually reckoned) assumed the name of Gregory V." 

Gregory crowned his kinsman as emperor on Ascension-day 

996," and, wishing to begin his pontificate in a spirit of clemency, 

obtained the pardon of Crescentius, whom Otho had 

' ^ ' ' intended to send into exile. But scarcely had the emperor 

left Rome when Crescentius made an insurrection, and expelled 

Gregory. After an interval of eight months, the consul 

* set up an antipope, John, bishop of Piacenza, by birth a 

Calabrian and a subject of the Greek empire, who had been 

chaplain to Otho's mother, the Byzantine princess Theophano, and 

had been godfather both to the emperor and to Gregory.® The 

tidings of the Roman insurrection recalled Otho from an expedition 

against the Slaves. He was met by Gregory at Pavi«> 

advanced to Rome, and besieged Crescentius jp St 

Angelo. The German writers in general state that he forced the 

John, who is uot reckoned in the series through the influence of Otho I^ V^ 

of popes, held the see for a short time that on this account he was assaoltn 

between Boniface and John XV. See by the Romans (see Platina, 1 51 ; Bvt** 

Murat. Annali, V. 477. 940. 16; Oldoin. in Giaoon. i. 708; 

« See Schrockh, xxii. 283. Gfrorer, iii. 1207 ; Palgrave, Nonn.«w 

»> Herm. Ann. 986. Eng. ii. 247) ; but others think JhatljJ 

* Almoin, c. 11, ap. Mabill. viii. was more likely a Roman (see I'Art^ 

k Schmidt, ii. 65. V^rif. les Dates, iii. 317). 

» Schrockh, xxii. 307, 308 ; Planck, iii. »» Hofler, i. 97. See Jafle, 340. 

342-5. Some writers, following Mar- «> Annal. Quedlinbnrg. 997 (P^** 

tiuus Polouus, say that Stephen VlII. iii.) ; Thietmar, iv. 21 (ib.) ; Hofleff »• 

(A.D. 939-942) was a German, appointed 127. 
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»nsul to a garrender, while the Italians assert that he got him 
ito his power by a promise of safety.'' If such a promise was 
iven, it was violated. The consul was beheaded ; his 
•ody was exposed on a gallows, hanging by the feet, and 
welve of his chief partisans were put to death.** The antipope 
lohn, who had shown an intention of placing Rome under the 
Byzantine empire,'' was cruelly punished, although Nilur, a hermit 
of renowned sanctity, who had almost reached the age of ninety, 
had undertaken a toilsome journey from Calabria to intercede for 
him.' He was blinded, deprived of his nose and tongue, stripped 
of his robes, and led through the city riding on an ass, with the tail 
in his hand ; after which, according to some authorities, he was 
hanished to Germany, while others say that he was thrown from 
the Capitol.' The varieties of statement as to the authors of his 
pimishment are still greater ; one annalist relates that he was blinded 
and mutilated by some persons who feared lest Otho should pardon 
him;'* some writers state that Otho and Gregory concurred in the 
Iffoceedings ; while, according to others, the emperor was softened by 
the prayers of Nilus, and the cruelties exercised on the antipope 
were sanctioned by his rival alone.* 

During the pontificate of John XV. the see of Rheims had 
become the subject of a new contest, more important than that 
i^etween Artald and Hugh. On the death of archbishop Adalbero, 
n the year 989, Amulf, an illegitimate son of one of the last 
^^arolingian kings,^ requested Hugh Capet to bestow it on him. 



' Thietmar, iv. 21 ; P. Damiani, Vita ' Arnulf. Mediolan. i. 11 ; Marat. An- 

iomnaldi, 25 (Patrol, cxliv.). See a nali, V. ii. 345; Schmidt, ii. 66. 

«mpftrison of the authorities in Ludep, ■ Vita Nili, ap. Martoiie, Coll. Ampl. 

ii. 30O-2, and the notes. In behalf of vi. 949; Ncander, Memorials, 499; 

^German account, Schmidt says that Hofler, i. 140. 

^rescentius was tried by a Roman tri- ' Thietmar, iv. 21 ; Pet. Damiani,£p. 

•ttnal (ii. 67). Kadulf the Bald tells i. 21 (Patrol, cxliv. 253). 

' different story — that Crescentius, in " Ann. Quedlinb. 998. These an- 

'««piir, left llie castle, made his way nals are very unfavourable to John. 

■)to the emperor's presence, and threw Ann. 997. 

•Jaielf at his feet; that Otho, with » Vita Nili, 1. c. See Luden, vii. 

•WUtic words, ordered him to be 300-2, and notes ; Hofler, i. 141 ; Bayle, 

*kea back, and continued the siege, art. Othun III., notes B, C, D. " 11 est 

">til the garrison mutinied and made presque impossible,*' says Bayle, " de 

J'^rtares to the emperor, who bade mentir sur ces sic'cles Ih. Hacontez selon 

•*cni throw the consul from the walls, votre caprice et h, tout hasard les cir- 

'I<st the Romans should say that we Constances de quelque fait, il arrivera 

tole their prince ; ** and that thus Cres- raremeut qu'aucun auteur ne vous favo- 

^^us perished, t 5. a.d. 998, ap. rise.*' — Note D. 

^'^quet, X. y Sir F. Palgrave thinks that he was 

'' Ann. Quedlinb. 998, ap. Pcrtz, iii. the off>pring of a lawful marriage, but 
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promising in return to serve him faithfully in all ways.' The new 
king granted the petition, chiefly with a view to detach Amulf 
from the interest of his uncle Charles, duke of Lorraine, the heir 
of the Carolingian line. The archbishop, at his consecration, took 
an oath of fealty to Hugh, imprecating the most fearful curses on 
himself if he should break it* He even received the eucharist in 
attestation of his fidelity, although some of the clergy^ present 
protested against such an application of the sacrament But 
when the arms of Charles appeared to be successful, the gates of 
Rheims were opened to him, and his soldiers committed violent anl 
sacrilegious outrages in the city. The archbishop was carried off 
as if a prisoner, and sent fordi a solemn anathema agmnst the 
robbers who had profaned his church ;^ it was, however, suspected 
that he had a secret understanding with his uncle, and the suspidoo 
was speedily justified by his openly joining Charles at Laon.^ But 
Laon was soon betrayed into the hands of Hugh by its bish^ 
Adalbero;* the king got possession of his rival's person, ani 
imprisoned him at Orleans, where Charles died within a few moDtb; 
and a council of the suffragans of Rheims was held at Senlis, fcr 
the examination of their metropolitan's conduct. Letter 
were then sent to Rome both by Hugh and by the bishops, 
detailing the treachery of Amulf, with the wretched state into 
which his province had fallen, and asking how this ^^ second Judas 
should be dealt with.' But the pope was influenced by a partial 
of Amulf, who presented him with a valuable horse and other 
gifts ; while the envoys of the opposite party, who made no presents 
either to John or to Crescentius, stood three days at the gates of 
the papal palace without being allowed to enter.^ 

that it was afterwards dissolved on the *• Syn. Rem. 12. , 

ground of inequality in condition, ii. ^ Richer, iv. 33-6 ; Hock's * Geitert, 

7'J8, 804. 83, Wien, 1837. 

■ Richer, iv. 25. * Adalbero had been a papil of Gci^ 

* Among other things, ** Fiant die bert, and was a man of ability sa^ 

mei paaci, et episcopatum menm accipvU knowledge, but of perfidious characlert 

alter " (Synod. Rem. S. Basoli, c. Sy. and suspected of an amour wiUi EtaM 

The instrument of his election alluded the queen of Lothur, and mother of 

in curious terms to his birth — " Ar- the last Carolinian, Louis " le Fii" 

nulphum regis Lotharii filium, quern u^nt." Richer, iii. 66; Hock, 151, Itft 

etsi altus sanguis vitio temporis sub Palgrave, ii. 790. 

anathemate positi aliquo affecit contagio, ' Syn. Rem. 25, 26 ; Richer, It. 41<;^ 

sed tamen hunc mater ecclesia pnrificans s Syn. Rem. 27; Syn. CanseieDiiSf 

mysticis abluit sacramentis." This is an. Pertz, iii. Baronius (991. 9) think* 

supposed to be the work of Gerbert. them very unreasonable in being so io* 

Bouquet, x. 401. weary of waiting, seeing that the pop« 

>* ** Quorum mens purgatior crat." must have been full of business. 
Uiclicr, iv. 30. 
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But Hugh now found himself strong enough to act without the 
pope. In June 991, a synod was held at the monastic church of St. 
Basle, near Rheims, under Siguin, archbishop of Seus.^ The 
president proposed that, before proceeding to the trial of Amulf, 
an assurance of indulgence for the accused should be obtained from 
ike king, since, if his treason were a cause of blood, it would be 
unlawful for bishops to judge it.* Some members, however, 
remarked that the suggested course was dangerous; if bishops 
decUned such inquiries, princes would cease to ask for ecclesiastical 
judgments, would take all judicature into their own hands, and 
would cite the highest eccle^astics before their secular tribunals ; 
and, in deference to these objections, the proposal appears to have 
been dropped. Siguin detailed the proceedings which had taken 
place; the pope, he said, had left the bishops of France a year 
without any answer to their application, and they must now act for 
themselves. All who could say anything in favour of the accused 
were enjoined, under pain of anathema, to come forward ; whereupon 
Abbo, abbot of Fleury, and others produced passages from the 
Iffldorian decretals, to show that the synod had no right to judge a 
biahop — ^the trial of bishops being one of those " greater causes " 
which belong to the pope alone.*^ To this it was answered that all 
M been done regularly ; that application had been made to the 
pope, but without effect" 

Amulf of Orleans, who was regarded as the wisest and most 
doquent of the French bishops," spoke very strongly against tlie 
Roman claim to jurisdiction. He did not hint, nor does he appear 
to have felt, any suspicion of the decretals ;° but in opposition to 

' The acta of this synod, which were further details (c. 73). For St. Basolus, 

fint published by the Magdeburg cen- or Basle, and the monastery, see Flo- 

tariators, are not fully given in any doard, ii. 2, and a Life by Adso, in the 

edition of the councils, except that b^ ' Patrologia,' cxxxvii. The monastery 

Mansi. Pertz has printed them, vol. iii. was destroyed in the first Revolution. 

668, 9eqf\' ; and from his collection they ' Actes de la Prov. de Rhcims,' in Patrol. 

mre reprinted in the Patrologia, vol. cxxxix. 189. ' C. 3. 

czxxix. Baronius (992. 3, 4, 11) and ^ Cc. 19-22 ; Richer, iv. 67. 

othors attempt to throw suspicion on "^ C. 27. 

these acta, as naving been drawn up by ° C. 1. The speech put into his 

Gerbert; but the fact that Gerbert mouth is acknowledged by Gcrbert to 

avows having edited them, with con- 'be a summary of his addresses to the 

densations and other such alterations, council, and of his remarks to those who 

ought rather to persuade us of their sat near him. Perhaps it may owe 

SQbstantial correctness. (See Hist. Litt. something more than is admitted to the 

vi. 526, .589 ; Schrockh, xxii. 286 ; editor. Baronius gives it with an indig- 

Planck, iii. 307 ; Neander, vi. 33 ; nant commentary of interruptions (902. 

Milman, ii. 411; Hefele, iv. 607.) 15, seqq.). Fleury is more favourable. 

Richer gives an account of the council Ivii. 26. 

(iv. 53, seqq.), and refers to Gerbert for ° Schrockh, xxii. .i89. 
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their authority he proved by an array of genuine canons, councik 
and papal writings, that for the decision of local questions proyincia 
synods were sufficient ; and he cited the principles of Hincmar ai 
to appeals. The requirements of the decretals, he said, had 
already been satisfied by the reference which both the king and 
the bishops had vainly made to Rome. He denied the power of 
the Roman pontiff by his silence to lay to sleep the ancient laws of 
the church, or by his sole authority to reverse them ; if it were so, 
there would really be no laws to rely on. He enlarged on the 
enormities of recent popes, and asked how it was possible to defer to 
the sentence of such monsters — destitute as they were of all judicial 
qualities, of knowledge, of love, of character — very antichrists 
sitting in the temple of God, who could only act as lifeless idok It 
would (he said) be far better, if the dissensions of princes would per- 
mit, to seek a decision from the learned and pious bishops of Belgic 
Qaul and Germany than from the venal and polluted court of Rome. 

Arnulf of Rheims was brought before the council, and protested 
his innocence of the treachery imputed to him ; but he gave waj 
when confronted with a clerk who had opened the gates of thedt; 
to the besiegers, and who now declared that he had acted by tb 
archbishop's orders.^ On the last day of the synod, when tb 
king appeared with his son and colleague Robert, Arnulf prostrate 
himself before them and abjectly implored that his life and membei 
might be spared.** He was required to surrender the en»gns of b 
tefnporalities to the king, and those of his spiritual power to tfc 
bishops, and to read an act of abdication modelled on that by whic 
Ebbo had resigned the same dignity a century and a half befor* 
The degraded archbishop was then sent to prison at Orleans, an 
Gerbert, who had taken no part in the proceedings against him, wa 
chosen as his successor.^ 

This eminent man was bom of humble parentage in Auvergn 
about the middle of the century, and was admitted at an earl 
age into the monastery of Aurillac," where he made extraordinar 
proficiency in his studies. He had already visited other chic 
schools of France, when Borel, count of Barcelona, arrived a 
Aurillac on a devotional pilgrimage, and gave such a report of th 

P C. 30. The clerk, Adalgard, had ' Hock's • Gerbert,* 108. 

before giveu evideiice to this effect, ■ Founded in the end of the nint 

and had offered to prove it by the century by St. Gerard, count of Ac 

ordeal (c. 11). He was afterwards de- rillac See Mabill. vii. 7, 8; and th 

posed (c. 55). • Life, by Odo of Cluuy, ii. 2, seqq. ; ii 

1 C. 53. 2 (Patrol, cxxxiii.). 
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state of learmng in Spain as induced the abbot to send Gerbert 
with him on his return to that country.' In Spain Gerbert 
devoted himself especially to the acquirement of mathematical and 
physical science, which was then almost exclusively confined to the 
schools of the Saracens ; but it is uncertain whether his knowledge 
^vas derived immediately from the Moslem teachers of Seville and 
lordova," or from Christians who had benefited by their instruc- 
tion.* In 968 he visited Rome in company with his patron Borel, 
and was introduced to Otho the Great He then went into France, 
and became master of the cathedral school at Rheims ; 
and on a second visit to Italy, in company with the 
archbishop Adalbero, he obtained the abbacy of Bobbio through 
the mterest of the empress Adelaide.^ But he found the property 
of the abbey dilapidated by his predecessor ; he was involved in 
contentions with the neighbouring nobles, who insisted on his 
confirming grants of the monastic lands which had been wrongfiilly 
naade to them ; while the monks were insubordinate, and his 
connexion with the Germans served to render him generally 
unpopular.* His position became yet worse on the death of Otho, 
*hicb took place within a year from the time of his appointment ; 
^d, after having in vain attempted to obtain support from the pope, 
^^ resolved to leave Bobbio, although he still retained the dignity 
®^ abbot* " All Italy," he wrote on this occasion to a friend, 
''appears to me a Rome ; and the morals of the Romans are the 
*oi-ror of the world." ^ 

■ Cjierbert resumed his poation at Rheims, where he raised the 
school to an unrivalled reputation, and efiectively influenced the 
'^provement of other seminaries.'' The study of mathematics, 
^^ Arabian numerals, and the decimal notation were now for the 
^^t time introduced into France.*^ The library of the see was 
-Hriched by Gerbert' s care with many transcripts of rare and 
'^luable books;® while his mechanical genius and science were 
^^played in the construction of a clock, of astronomical instru- 
ments, and of an organ blown by steam *^ — apparently the first 

* Richer, iii. 43; Hock, 61. ' Hock, G2, f,3. 

^ W. Malmesb. 284. « Epp. 2, 3, ap. Bouquet, x. 

'^ Schrockh, xxi. 230. Hock (who • Hist. Litt. vi. 5G1. 

^^ertakes the difficult task of repre- ^ Ep. 40, ed. Paris, 1611 ; Hock, 64-7. 

^^ting Gerbert as a sound and consistent Cf. Ep. 45. 

V^atholic ") says that the story of his ' Hist. Litt. vi. 563. 

^"Ving studied under the Arabs is a •* Hock, 149. See Martin, iii. 25, 

Mumny, which is not found until a " « Epp. 6, 8, Ac, ap. Bouquet, x. 

^^tury after his time (pp. 159, seqq.}. ' W. Malmesb. 276. 
^^ Ampere, iii. 31 U % 
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application of a power i^hich has in later times produced such n 
vellous effects.^ He also took an important part in the polit 
movements and intrigues of the time, acting as secretary to A( 
hero, who, firom his position as archbishop of Rheims, exercise 
powerful influence in afiairs of state.'^ Adalbero had fixed on 
as his own successor in ^e archbishoprick ; but (xerbert's hun 
origin was unable to cope with ^e pretensions of Amulf, wb 
as he asserts, were supported by simoniacal means.^ He there 
acquiesced in his defeat, and retained the office of secretary ui 
his successful rival. For a time he adhered to Amulf in lab 
ing for the interest of Charles of Lorraine ; but he saw reaso 
change his course,^ formally renounced the archbishop's ser 
and wrote to the archbishop of Treves that he could not, for 
sake of either Charles or Amulf, endure to be any longer a 
of the devil, and lend himself to the maintenance of falsel 
agdnst truth.°^ Hugh Capet gladly welcomed so accomplishec 
adherent, and employed him as tutor to his son Robert 

The council of St. Basle wrote to the pope in a tone of g 
deference, excusing itself for having acted without his concurre 
on the ground that he had so long left unanswered the applica 
which had been made to him. But John had already sent no 
ward as his legate an abbot named Leo, who had reached Ai? 
Chapelle when he was informed of Amulf s deposition. On 
the legate retumed to Rome, and John issued a mandate to 
bishops who had been concerned in the council, ordering thei 
appear at Rome for the trial of AmulPs case, and in the n 
time to reinstate the archbishop, and to abstain from the exei 
of ecclesiastical functions.^ The French bishops, in a synod 
at Chela, >^ resolved to maintain the decisions of St. Bas 
the king wrote to John, assuring him that nothing 
been done in breach of the papal rights, and offering to meet 
at Grenoble, if the pope should wish to investigate the afk 
while Gerbert protested to John that he had done no wrong," 

t Sismondi, iv. 119. He afterwards * Hard. -vi. 729; Pertz, iii. 

made a famous clock at Magdeburg for Planck, iii. 315, 316. 
Otho III. Thietmar, vi. ^7. p Seemingly Chelles, between 

^ Hock, A9. and Meaux. 

* CoDc. Mosom. ap. Hard. vi. 735, b. ; <i This council is known only- 
Richer, iv. 102 ; Hock, 80. 1. iv. 89 of Richer, whose valuable hi 

* See Milman, ii. 410. was discovered by Pertz. See G 
" Epp. 73, 74, ep. i3ouquet« x. 409; II. i. 219; and for Richer's chari 

Richer, iv. 102 ; Hock. 8.5, 86. Palgrave, ii. 780-5. 

" Helgald. Vita Robcrti (Patrol, cxli. ' Bouquet, x. 418. 
911). • lb. 420, Ep. 92. 
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exerted himself, by correspondence in all directions, to enlist sup- 
porters on his side.^ His tone as to the pretensions of Rome was 
Tery decided : thus he tells Siguin of Sens that God*s judgment 
is higher than that of the Roman bishop, and adds, that the pope 
himself, if he should sin against a brother, and should refuse to 
hear the church's admonitions, must, according to our Lord's own 
precept, be counted ''as a heathen man and a publican;" he 
declaims on the hardship of being suspended from the offices 
of the altar, and urges the archbishop to disregard the pope's 
prohibition.'* 

John, without making any public demonstration for a time, 

endeavoured, by the agency of monks, to excite discontent among 

the people of France, so as to alarm the new sovereign.* Gerbert 

fcond his position at Rheuns extremely uneasy. Some of his most 

powerful friends were dead. He tells his correspondents that 

there b a general outcry against him — that even his blood is 

'Quired '/ that not only his military retainers, but even his clergy, 

have conspired to avoid his ministrations, and to abstain from eating 

'Q company with him.* In this distress he was cheered by receiv- 

''^ a letter from Otho HI., then in his fifteenth year. Gerbert 

S^adly accepted the invitation, and in the end of 994 repaired to 

^^e German court, where he found an honourable refuge, and 

*^^came the young prince's tutor and favourite adviser.* In this 

P^^ition, where new hopes were set before his mind, he could aflFord 

^ speak of his archbishoprick with something like indifference. 

^e writes to the empress Adelaide (widow of Otho the Great) 

^^t, as the dignity was bestowed on him by bishops, he will not 

*^^gn it except in obedience to an episcopal judgment ; but he 

^11 not persist in retaining it if that judgment should be against 

^^ito.** In 995 the pope again sent Leo into France. The legate 

Put forth a letter to Hugh and his son, by way of answer to 

A^rnulf of Orleans, and others who had taken part in the council 

^f St Basle.^ He meets the charges of ignorance against Rome 

^3r citing passages of Scripture, in which it is s£ud that God chooses 

^ Bonqaet, x. 413, seqq. Hock (1 13), and others, place this letter 

■ lb. 413, Ep. 85. before the council of Mousson ; others, 
> Planck, ill. 317, 318. as Baronius (995. 12), Hardouin (vi. 
r Booquet, x. 421, Ep. 96. This 734), and the editor of the *Recueildes 

^oems to mean only that there was a Hist, de la France ' (x. 424), after it. 

"^ish to ruin him. * Richer, iv. 96. The letter, which 

■ lb. 424, Ep. 102. seems to be incomplete, is printed for 
• Hock, 111-3. the first time by Peru, iii. 686. 

»» Ep. 102, 1. c. Pagi (xvi. 336), 
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the foolish things of this world in preference to the wise. In reply 
to the charges of venality, he alleges that our Lord himself and 
His apostles received such gifts as were offered to them. The 
bishops, by their conduct towards the Roman church, had cut 
themselves off from it ; their behaviour to their mother had been 
like that of Ham to Noah. Arnulf of Orleans, "with his 
apostate son, whoever he may be,"*^ had written such things 
against the holy see as no Arian had ever ventured to write. The 
legate cites the expressions of reverence with which eminent men 
of former times had spoken of Rome : if, he says, the chair of 
St Peter had ever tottered, it had now re-established itself firmly 
for the support of all the churches. He reflects on the irregularity 
of the proceedings against Arnulf, and on the cruelty with which 
he was treated; and he excuses the pope's neglect of the first 
application in the matter, on the ground of the troubles which were 
at that time caused by Crescentius. 

A council, scantily attended by bishops from Germany and 
Lotharingia, was held under Leo at Mousson in June 995. The 
bishops of France had refused to appear either at Rome or at Aix ;® 
Gerbert alone, who had already removed to the German court, '^ 
was present to answer for himself. In a written speech he defended 
the steps by which he had (reluctantly, as he said) been promoted 
to the see of Rheims, together with his behaviour towards Arnulf. 
He declared himself resolved to pay no heed to the prohibition by 
which the pope had interdicted him from divine offices — a mandate 
. (he said) which involved much more than his own personal interest ; 
but) at the request of the archbishop of Treves, lie agreed, for the 
sake of example, to refrain from celebrating mass until another 
synod should be held.* Arnulf was restored to his see by a synod 
held at Rheims in 995 ; but he was detained in prison for three 
years longer.*^ 

Robert I. of France, who succeeded his father in October 996, 
a prince of a gentle and devout, but feeble character,' had married 
Bertha, daughter of Conrad king of Burgundy, and widow of a 
count of Chartres. The union was uncauonical, both because the 

A 

' '*CuiD suo nescimus quo apostata Hefele (iv. 616) refers to the synod of 

Alio/' i. e. Gerbert, by whom the acts of Rheims a speech which is described as 

the council were drawn up. delivered "in concilio Causeio" (PerUt, 

• Pertz, iii. 690. ' Hock, 111. iii. 690. 

f Cone. Mosomense, ap. Pertz, iii. > Helgald. Vita Roberti, ap. Bouquet, 

691 ; Richer, iv. 102-5. x. 98, seqq. He composed church 

^ Hugo Floriac. ap. Bouquet, x. 220. hymns. See GucraDgcr, i. 300- 2« -306. 
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parties were related in the fourth degree,^and because Robert had 
contracted a " spiritual aflBnity " with the countess, by becoming 
^ sponsor for one of her children ; yet the French bishops had not 
hesitated to bless it ; for in the marriages of princes the rigour 
of ecclesiastical law often bent to political expediency.^ Robert, 
Iwwever, felt that, on account of this vulnerable point, it was 
especially his interest to stand well with Rome ; and he despatched 
Abbo of Fleury as an envoy to treat with the pope in a spirit of 
concession as to the case of Amulf. The abbot took the oppor- 
tunity of obtsdning privileges for his monastery from the new pope, 
Gregory V. ;™ he returned to France with a pall for Amulf; and 
in 998 the archbishop was released, and was restored to his see, 
^hich had been miserably impoverished during the long contest for 
the possession of it° 

But if Robert supposed that his consent to this restoration would 

"^duce the pope to overlook the irregularity of his marriage, he 

^<^ found that he was mistaken. A synod held at Rome in 998 

f^uired him and his queen, on pain of anathema, to separate, and 

^ submit to penance ;** and it suspended the bishops who had 

officiated at the nuptials from communion until they should appear 

*^ft>re the pope and make satisfaction for their offence.P As to 

^"® sequel, it is only certain that Robert yielded, and that the 

P^^ce of Bertha was supplied by a queen of far less amiable 

^"^Jacter.i Peter Damiani, in the following century, relates that 

^^ha gave birth to a monster with the head and neck of a goose ; 

^*^t the king and the queen were excommunicated by the whole 

^Pi^opate of France ; that the horror of this sentence scared all 

''^^ii from them, with the exception of two attendants ; that even 

J ^«e cast the vessels out of which Robert or Bertha had eaten or 

*^*^nk into the fire, as abominable ; and that thus the guilty pair 

''^^^e terrified into a separation/ But the terror to which Robert 

^^-lly yielded was more probably a dread of the spiritual power of 

"^^^me, and of the influence which, by uttering an interdict against 

^^ performance of religious offices, it might be able to exercise 

^^^^r his subjects ; or it may be that, as is stated by the coi^m- 

P^^^^^ biographer of Abbo, he gave way to the persuasions d"tiiat 

1.^** Planck, iii. 331, 332 ; Sismondi, iv. <> Can. 1. 
'^^-*-6. P Can. 2. 

r^ ^' Almoin. 11, 12, ap. Mabill. yiii. ; ' Sismondi, iv. 106. 

^»bert, Ep. 102, ap. Bouquet, x. 424. ' P. Damian. Opusc. xxxiv. 6 (Patrol. 

Abbo, Ep. iii. 435. cxiv.). 
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abbot, who perfonned the part of Nathan in convincing him 
his sin." 

These triumphs of the papacy were very important for it, folio 
ing as they did after a time during which there had been lit 
communication with France, while at home the papal see had be 
stained and degraded by so much of a disgraceful kind. Th 
assured the popes that ihey had lost no power by the change 
dynasty which had been effected without their sanction.* And 
as has been supposed, the sternness with which Gregory insisted 
the separation of Robert and Bertha was instigated by the wish 
Otho to humiliate the French king, it is one of many proofs tl 
the rise of the papacy to a superiority over all secular princes \ 
mainly promoted by their attempts to use it as a tool in th 
jealousies and rivalries against each other.** The victory over i 
French episcopate was also important in consequence of the posit 
which the popes took in the affair. They had already gained fr 
the French church as much as was requisite for the admittance 
their jurisdiction in the particular case — that a metropolitan 
France should not be deposed without the concurrence of the po 
This had been allowed by Hincmar himself ; it had even been 
subject of a petition from the council of Troyes in 867 ;' it i 
acknowledged by Hugh Capet and his bishops, until the po{ 
neglect of their application provoked the inquiry whether ^ 
might not act without him. But, not content with this, the po 
and their advocates claimed that right of exclusive judgment o 
all bishops which was asserted for the papacy by the false decreti 
and the result was therefore far more valuable for the Roman 
than it would have been if the popes had only put forth such cla 
as were necessary for the maintenance of their interest in the c 
which was immediately before them.^ 

The German pope ■ died in February 999.* It was a timt 

* Aimoio. Vita Abbonis, ap. Bouqaet, the coUege of seven German elei 
X. 107. Leo IX., in writing to Henry for the choice of emperor is now 
of France, the son of Robert, says that ploded. Sec Ducange, s. v. i^lecti 
the king and queen were excommu- Hard. vi. 74.*^, seqq. ; Pagi, xvii. 
nicated, and thereupon went to Kome Planck, iii. 347-351 ; Giannone, 1. 
for penance. (Ap. Ivon. Decret. ix. 8, c. 5. 

Patrol, dxi.) But there seems to be no • There is a mystery about the en 
contemporary evidence of this journey. Gregory. The Life of Meinwerc 

* Planck, iii. 329, 330. Pertz, xi.) states that he was expe 

* lb. 338. and, after his restoration, was poiso; 

* See p. 334. and this Luden thinks probable 

' Planck, iii. 327, 328. 306, 307, 590 ; cf. Schrockh, xxi. I 

* The opinion that Gregory erected Gfrorer argues that Gerbert must 1 
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m gloomy apprehensions. The approach of the thousandth year from 

■ the Saviour's birth had raised a general belief that the second 

W Advent was close at hand ; and in truth there was much wliich 

might easily be construed as fulfilling the predicted signs of the 

end — wars and rumours of wars, famines and pestilences, fearful 

appearances in the heavens, faith failing from the earth, and love 

Hoaxing cold.** In the beginning of the century, the 

couDcil of Trosley (Troli, near Soissons) ® had urged the 

nearness of the judgment^iay as a motive for reformation ;* and 

preachers had often insisted on it, although their opinion had met 

with objectors in some quarters.® The preamble, " Whereas the 

end of the world draweth near," which had been common in 

donations to churches or monasteries,' now assumed a new and 

more urgent significance ; and the belief that the long expectation 

was at length to be accomplished, did much to revive the power 

and wealth of the clergy, after the disorders and losses of the 

century.* The minds of men were called away from the ordinary 

cares and employments of life ; even our knowledge of history has 

suffered in consequence, since there was little inclination to bestow 

labour on the chronicling of events, when no posterity was expected 

^ read the records.^ Some plunged into desperate recklessness of 

"^ng;* an eclipse of the sun or of the moon was a signal for 

'Multitudes to seek a hiding-place in dens and caves of the earth ; 

^ud crowds of pilgrims flocked to Palestine, where the Saviour was 

^^pected to appear for judgment^ 

In the room of Gregory, Otho raised to the papacy the man 
^ho had hitherto been its most dangerous opponent — Gerbert. 
^^rbert's learning and abilities had procured for him a great 
^^cindancy over the mind of his imperial pupil,™ from whom, in 
^^e preceding year, he had received the archbishoprick of Ravenna." 

^*^n at the bottom of Gregory's death, (II. i. 266), and Sismondi (iv. 87) seems 

7^ lie was ambitioas of the papacy, and to be mistaken in saying that Abbo did 

?)^.^ it on theTacancyl (iii. 1507.) See not warn against the error until the 

^*lman, ii. 403. danger was over, in 1001. 

-^ Michelet, ii. 358-361: Milman, ii. ' As in Marculf, ii. 3, &c. (Patrol. 

"^^-l.. • Ixxxvii.). 

* Pagi, XV. 551. * Giesel. II. i. 268 ; Sismondi, iv. 88. 
** Hard. vi. 506. See Milman, ii. 405, and his reference 

* Ampere, iii. 275. Abbo of Fleury to Dr. Todd's Donellan Lectures. 
^^8 that in his youth he had heard *> Sismondi, iv. 86, 87. 
^^^h preaching at Paris, but had op- * Hock, 135. 

^|^%ed It on the authority of the Gospels, i' Mosheim, ii. 293; Giesel. II. i. 

^*^^ Apocalypse, and the book of Daniel 268. 269. 

i>A.poIogeticus, Patrol, cxxxix. 471). ° llerm. Contract. 1..D. 1000. 

^^«seler dates this statement about 990 " Gregory's letter, on sending him 
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On attaining the highest dignity in the church, he assumed tb^ < 
name of Sylvester II. — a name significant of the relation in whicsTi 
he was to stand to a prince who aimed at being a second Coiisl- 
stantine.® For Otho, who lost his father at the age of three, ha.^ 
been trained by his Greek mother, and by his Italian gran3.- 
mother, Adelaide, to despise his own countrymen as rude, to valim^ 
himself on the Byzantine side of his extraction, and to affect tl» ^ 
elegancies of Greek and Roman cultivation.^ He introduced int ^ 
his court the ceremonies of Constantinople ;*« on revisiting German^^f 
he carried with him a number of noble Romans, with a tow of 
exhibiting to his countrymen a refinement to which they had be^*» 
strangers ; he even entertained the thought of making Rome tl»^ 
capital of his empire/ 

The new pope, in order, as it would seem, to reconcile hi^ 
present position with his earlier career, granted to Amulf c:^' 
Rheims tlie pill and all the other privileges which had been oor^-* 
nected with the sec." It was thus made to appear as if Amo^-^ 
had been guilty, and as if his restoration were an act of grace o "^•^ 
the part of the rival who had formerly been obliged to give way t---*^ 
him. Amulf held the archbishoprick until the year 1123. 

Sylvester's pontificate was not eventful. He had the mortifica-— ^* 
tion of being foiled by Willigis, archbishop of Mentz, a man f^^^ 
great influence, l)oth from his position as primate of Germany anc^^ 

the pan, is in Hard. vi. 740. Ilofler ' Schmidt, ii. 68 ; Hock, 137. Otb^ ^ 

groundlessly says that it proves the is said, on the elevation of Gerbert, t^^"^" 

archbishoprick to have been given by have granted a charter, by which, re-"^^ 

the pope, and not by the imperial jecting the fabulous donationi of Con^ 

patronage (i. 159). Gfrorer, of course, stantine and others, he states that, as be^ 

has his theories (iii. 150-2). In allusion had raised his tutor {tOiVjister) to the 

to his three sees, /^heims, i^avenna, and papacy, so, for the love of bim, be ^ 

Rome, Gerbert is said to have composed bestows certain territories on St. Petei^ "* 

this line— (Pertz, Leges, ii. 162, seqq.). The^^* 

" Scandu ab R Gerbertas In l\, post papa document has been much <Hie8tionedr ^T" 

vigct U." and has been supposed (as by Pagi, xvi.. -^ 

mgaid. itto/fobrrfi (Patrol, cxii. 911). 391) to be a forgery in the antipapa^ -^ 

» Milman, ii. 416. interest, executed not earlier than. th«^^'' 

P Schmidt, ii. 71; Luden, vii. 266. time of the disputes as to investiturei— ^^ 

There is a legend that his mother. It is, however, defended b^ Pertz, L^es^r ^^ 

Theophano, after death, appeared to a ii. App. 162; Gfrorer, li. 1571; andM 

nun, "in habitu miserabili/' and de- Gieseler, II. i. 221. 

dared that she was in torment for * Gerb. £p. cvi. ap. Bouquet, x. 425 ^ ' 

having introduced into the west Greek or Hard. vi. 760. Pagi (xvi. 397),^ ^ 

luxuries of female attire before un- Planck (iii. 325), and others, suppose th^^ ' 

known. Othlon. Visio 17 (Pertz, xi. letter to be one of Gregory V^ wrongly^^ 

•185 ). ascribed to his successor. But the ex^ — - _^ 

t Thietmar, iv. 29. Dr. Pertz has planation given in the text seems to \tt^^^ 

found curious proofs of this at Rome, thetnieone. See Neand. vi. 42 ; Hbfler^^'* 

Giesel. II. i. 221. i. 111. 
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from his abilities as a politician/ The contest is said to have 
arisen out of the pride of the emperor's sister Sophia, who, being 
&boat to enter the nunnery of Gandersheim, disdained to receive 
the veil from any prelate of less than metropolitan dignity. Willigis 
^rss therefore invited to officiate at Gandersheim, and not only did 
ao, but even held a synod there. Osdag, bishop of Hildesheim, 
^thin whose diocese the convent was situated, complained of these 
invasions, and for a time the matter was accommodated in his 
fitvour ;" but Willigis again interfered with the rights of the 
bishop's successor, Bernard, and a synod held at Rome, in the 
{wesence of the pope and of the emperor, decided that Bernard 
should exercise the rights of diocesan over the community, but left 
the further settlement of the case to a synod which was to be 
asBembled in Germany, under the presidency of a papal legate.' 
This assembly met in 1001, at Palithi or Polde in Saxony. The 
udibishop, seeing that its feeling was against him, assumed a tone 
of insolent defiance towards the legate, broke up the session by 
nieaos of his disorderly adherents, and had disappeared when the 
council reassembled on the following day. As the influence of 
Willigis appeared to render a fair trial hopeless in Germany, it 
^as resolved to summon all the bishops of that country to attend a 
ooondl in Italy ; but, although the papal citation was seconded by 
the emperor, who needed the aid of their followers for the rein- 
forcement of his army, so powerful were their fears of the primate 
^t hardly any of them appeared. The pope found himself 
^Wiged to adjourn the consideration of the question ; and on the 
^^ath of Otho, which followed soon after, the power of Willigis 
^^ so much enhanced by the importance attached to his voice in 
^te choice of a new emperor, that Sylvester did not venture to 
P'tieecute the matter .^^ In 1007 the controversy was determined 
*^ favour of the see of Hildesheim ; but by the authority of the 
^^peror Henry, without the aid of Rome.* It was, however, again 
J^'^ived, and was not finally settled until 1030, when Aribo, arch- 
'^iahop of Mentz, acknowledged to Godehard, of Hildesheim, that 
^^ pretensions against the diocesan jurisdiction had been un- 
^^Unded.* 

The pilgrims who flocked to the Holy Land were subjected to 

* See Hock, 68 ; Ofiorer, iv. 72. * Annal. Hildesh. 1007, ap. Pertz, iii. 

^ Thangmar. Vita S. Bern, ffildesh. 93 ; Thangmar, 40, 41. 

1 *f *P' MabiU. Tiii., or Peru, iv. ■ Annal. Hild. 1030, p. 97 ; Chron. 

lb. 24. Hild. ap. Leibnite, i. 744 ; Vit. a Godeh. 

^ lb. 28-30 ; Planck, iiL 3.54-365. c. 31, ap. Mabill. viii. 

X>ART II. 2 F 
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much oppression and annoyance by its Mussulman rulers, and f 
quent complaints of their suflFerings were brought into westc 
Christendom. By these reports Sylvester was excited to issue 
letter addressed in the name of Jerusalem to the universal churc] 
beseeching all Christians to sympathise with the afflictions of t 
holy city, and to aid it by gifts, if they could not do so by arr 
The letter was not without eflFect in its own time, for some ent 
prises were in consequence undertaken against the Saracens;*^ I 
the great movement of the Crusades, of which it may be regard 
as the first suggestion, was reserved for a later generation. 

The young emperor appears to have fallen into a morbid state 
melancholy. He had been lately shaken by the deaths of 1 
cousin Gregory V., of his aunt Matilda, abbess of Quedlinbur 
who in his absence carried on the government of Germany, ai 
of other relations, which left him without any near kindred exce 
two young sisters, who had both entered the cloister.** He ma 
perhaps, have been touched by regret for the cruelties which h; 
been committed in his name against the republicans of Rome ; fi 
haps, also, the millenary year may have aided in filling his mind wi 
sad and depressing thoughts.® After having secluded himself ) 
fourteen days, which he spent in prayer and fasting, he was p 
suaded by Romuald, the founder of the Camaldolite order, 
undertake a penitential pilgrimage to Monte Gargano;' ar 
after his return to Rome, finding himself still unable to rest, 
set out on a long journey through his dominions beyond t 
Alps. At Gnesen, in Poland, he knelt as a penitent before t 
tomb of Adalbert, bishop of Prague, who had been known to hi 
and perhaps little regarded by him, in earlier days, but had sii 
found the death of a martyr in Prussia, and was now revered 
a saint* At Aix-la-Chapelle, the emperor indulged his glooi 
curiosity by opening the tomb of Charlemagne ; and in 1001 
once more arrived at Rome, where he founded a church in hone 
of St Adalbert.*^ An insurrection took place, and Otho u 
besieged in his palace.* It is said that from the walls he 

*» Ep. cvii. ap. Bouquet, x. 426. (Patrol, cxliv.) ; Chron. Casin. ii. 

« A fleet, fitted out by Genoa, Pisa, Hofler, i. 180. Peter Damiani 8 

and Maraeilles, recovered Sardinia from that the pilgrimage was undertaken 

them (Heeren, Hist Werke, iL 1 30) : see jjenance for breach of faith with Cresc 

p. 439; but the story of a Pisan expedi- tius, and that Otho made it barefooU 

tion to Syria is fabulous. Sybel, « Der ' Thietmar, iv. 28 ; Luden, vii. 3 

erste Kreuzzug/ 641 . For Adalbert, see below, chap. vii. sect 

* Annal. Quedl. 998, 1000, 1002. •» Hofler, i. 181. 

• Luden, vii. 308-310. » Thietmar, iv. 30. 
' P. Damiani, Vita Komualdi, 25 
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dignantly reproached the Romans for their unworthy requital of 
the favours which he had shown them, even to the prejudice of his 
own countrymen ; that he received the eucharist with the intention 
of sallying forth, but was restrained by the exertions of his friends.^ 
The short remainder of his days was spent in penitential exercises, 
while he cherished the intention of raising his feudatories for the 
pimishment of the ungrateful Romans ; but his projects were cut 
short by death at Paterno, near Civita Castellana, on Jan. 24, 
1002." Although the German chroniclers in general attribute 
his end to small-pox, a later ° story, of Italian origin, has recom- 
mended itself to some eminent writers** — less perhaps by its pro- 
bability than by its romantic character. Stephania, it is said, the 
beautifal widow of Crescentius, provoked by her husband's wrongs 
«nd her own '^ to a desire of deadly vengeance, enticed the young 
wnperor to her embraces, and, by means of a pair of gloves, admi- 
nistered to him a subtle poison,** which dried up the sources of 
'is "strength, and brought him to the grave at the age of twenty- 
*^o. In Otho became extract the Saxon line which had ruled 
o^er Germany from the time of Henry the Fowler, and which for 
*hj^e generations had filled the imperial throne. 

Within little more than a year, Sylvester followed his pupil to 

"^e grave. On him, too, it is said that the vengeance of 

Stephania wreaked itself by a poison which destroyed his ^ 

^Oice, if it did not put an end to his life.' But a more marvellous 

^le is related by the zealous partisans of the see which he had so 

^^ongly opposed in its assumptions, and which he had himself at 

^^Hgth attained. To the authentic accounts of his acquirements 

^d of his mechanical skill they add that he dealt in unhallowed 

^^^ acquired from a book which he had stolen from one of his 

^aracen teachera He understood, it is said, the flight and the 

*^iiguage of birds ; he discovered treasures by magic ; he made 

* See Schmidt, i. 70 ; Laden, vii. 322, p " Traditur adulteranda Teatoni- 

^d notes. bns." Arnulf. MediolaD. i. 12 (Pertz, 

■ Thietmar, iv. 30; Pagi, xvi. 418; viii.). 

Murat. Ann. VI. i. 12. Bonizo savs that •» Landulf. senior (ii. 19, ap. Pertz, 

^« died without the viaticnm, and "was yiii.) sajs that she wrapped him in a 

^Uried in hell." 1. iv. p. 800. poisoned deer-skin ; the Saxon annalist 

a See Hock, 140. It is told, bat (a.d. 1102, ib. vi.), that when he had 

>^aelj, in the Life of Meinwerc, c. 7 left Rome she sent a noison to him. 

C^ertz, xi.). See, too, the Annals of Polde (Pertz, 

o Marat. Annal. VI. i. 13; Sismondi, xvi. 65); and for the faboloasness of 

. H^p. Ital. i. Ill ; Milman,iii. 417. See the stoiy, Hefele, iv. 621. Cf. Chron. 

tlie varioos accounts in Laden, yii. 323-5, Casin. ii. 24. 

^nd notes. ' Annal. Saxo, a.d. 1102. 
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a compact with the devil for success in all his undertakings ; h 
fabricated, under astral influences, a brazen head, which had tl 
power of answering questions aflSnnatively or negatively. To h 
question, "Shall I be apostolic pontiflf?" it answered "Yes. 
When he further asked, " Shall 1 die before I sing mass in Jen 
salem ? " the reply wks " No." - But, as is usual in such legend 
the evil one deluded his victim ; the Jerusalem in which Gerbe; 
was to die was the Roman basilica of Santa Croce in Gen 
salemme.' 



* WiU. Malmesb. 283 ; Benno de Vita 
Hildebr. ap. Goldast. Apol. Hen. IV. p. 
11. See Ciacon. i. 753-6. The yarions 
legends of this kind are coUected hj 
Hock : as a specimen, the Chronicle of 
Melrose may be quoted — ** Eimdem yero 
[Grerbertom] interios postea componc- 
turn, et exterias horribiliter al&ictam» 
manns et pedes abscissos diabolo pro- 
jecisse dicont, et sic troncnm obiisse, et 
inter beatos ooUocatom" (a.d. 1005, 
ap. FeU, 153). The most romantic form 
of the story is that told by Walter Mapes 
(' De Nuffis Cnrialiom,' 170-6, ed. Cam- 
den Soc!;. WiUiam of Malmesbory 



says that Grerbert went on withoi 
thinking of repentance, becanse he w; 
not lik^y to go to Jerosalem ; bat b 
letter to the nnlTersal church mi^l 
suggest an alternative in keeping wit 
the ambitious character ascribed to hi 
— that, if his soul were required < 
him, it would not be until he had rei 
dered his pontificate memorable by tl 
recovery of the Holy Land. Anoth< 
story of an ambiguous prophecy as 1 
dying in Jerusalem, is related of Robei 
Guiscard (A. Comnena, vi. 6) ; and evei 
reader will remember a parallel in Enj 
lish history. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE DEATH OF POPE SYLVESTER II. TO THE DEPOSITION 
OF GREGORY VI. 

A.D. 1003-1046. 

!• The unexpected death of Otho III. left his wide dominions 

^thout an heir,* nor had any successor been provided. After 

DiU(4 negotiation, Henry, duke of Bavaria, descended from a 

brother of Otho the Great, was chosen as king of Germany — 

duefly through the influence of archbishop Willigis, by june, 

'^fcom he was crowned at Mentz.^ Henry, who is ^^^' 

dually styled the Second,*' had been intended by his parents for 

**>e ecclesiastical state,** and was a prince of very devout character, 

^ that he attained the honour of canonisation, which was conferred 

^ko on his wife Cunegunda;® but his piety was not of a kind to 

^irfit him for the active duties of his position. He governed with 

^l>ility and vigour, in the midst of much opposition and many 

difficulties, until the year 1024. In illustration of the mixture of 

^int and statesman in him, we are told that on one occasion he 

appeared before the abbot of St. Vanne, at Verdun, in his 

^-otharingian dominions, and expressed a resolution to become 

^ monk. The abbot, after some consideration, admitted him as 

^ member of his own community, and immediately charged him, 

^y his vow of monastic obedience, to return to the administration 

^f the empire which had been committed to him by God.^ 

-^ * It appears to be uncertain whether while it is traced by some to a wound 

^tlio had been married (see Hefele, iv. received in hunting, or to a fall, is 

, * )• The elder Landulf says that his referred by his legendary biographer to 

'^tfe died, and that he sent Amnlf, an angel's having touched a sinew, 

^'^hbishop of Milan, to seek a Byzan- which shrank, like Jacob s, while the 

**^e princess in marriage for him. ii. emperor was at Monte Gargano. Vita 

^^- Anon. 40, Patrol, cxl. ; ib. pp. 13-4. 

^ Thietmar, iv. 34; Pagi, xvi. 421 ; ' Miracula B. Richardi, c. 8, ap. Ma- 

^bjnidt, ii. 72-4; GfrOrer, iv. 16. bill. viii. Peter Damiani relates that 

, *^ He was so as king of Germany, but a monk saw this abbot after death toil- 

"*^ First as emperor. ing in the erection of lofty buildings — 

^ Annalista Saxo, ap. Pertz, vi. 686. a punishment for the too great indul- 

* See Patrol, cxl. 20 ; and the Life gence of his architectural taste. Ep. 

®^ Coneffunda, ib. 205, seqq. A lame- viii. 2. 
"^•^ with which Henry was afflicted, 
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The Italians, on the death of Otho, hastily set up a king of thei: 
own, Harduin, marquis of Ivrea. But his power was controlled h] 
the quarrels of various parties, which were too much bent on th< 
advancement of their own private interests to combine in any policj 
for their common country. While the nobles of Italy were desirous 
of national independence, as being most favourable to their class 
the prelates and clergy in general preferred the rule of a Germai 
sovereign, as less likely to interfere with their own power than tha 
of a nearer neighbour.* Harduin incurred the detestation of th< 
clergy, not only by such oppressions as were usual, but by acts o 
savage personal violence against bishops who refused to comply witl 
his will.^ To these causes of disagreement was added the rivalrj 
between the two chief cities of northern Italy — Milan, the resident 
of the later Roman emperors, and Pavia, the capital of the Lom 
bard kingdom. That Harduin had been set up at Pavia ensurec 
him the opposition of the Milanese, headed by their archbishop 
Amulf, who in 1004 invited Henry into Italy.* Harduin foum 
himself deserted by most of his adherents, who flocked to thi 
May 15, German standard. Henry was crowned as king of Ital] 

1004. at Pavia ; but the popular abhorrence of the German: 
displayed itself, as usual, in the form of an insurrection. On tin 
very night after the coronation, the king found himself besiege< 
in his palace. The Germans, in order to divert the attack, set fir 
to the neighbouring houses. Henry's troops, who were at som< 
di&tance from the city, were recalled by the sight of the flames 
and the rising was suppressed ; but a great part of the city ha< 
been destroyed, and the king recrossed the Alps with a feeliuj 
of disgust and indignation against his Italian subjects.*^ Harduii 
renewed his pretensions, but in 1012 was compelled by a secom 
expedition of Henry to abdicate ; and, after a vain attempt t 
recover his power, he ended his days in a monastery — the lae 
Italian who pretended to the crown of Lombardy.™ 

In the mean while the Roman factions had taken advantage o 
the difficulties in which the Germans were involved. John, a soi 
or brother of Crescentius,^ for some years gqvemed Rome with th 
title of Patrician, as the head of a republican administration. 
It would seem that to him three popes, who filled the chair fron 

» Schmidt, ii. 235-6 ; Luden, vii. > Sismondi, Rdp. Ital. i. ^[0, 253-4. 

361. k Thietmar, vi. 6 ; Ludeu, vii. 375. 

k See the Life of Henry b^ Adelbold, ■ Luden, vii. 430. 

who styles Harduin " episcopicida.'* » See Ludeu, vii. 408. 

Pertz, iv. 687 ; Luden, vii. 36L » Sismondi, R^p. Ital. i. 112. 
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1004 to 1012, were indebted for their elevation. But on the death 
of the last of these, Sergius 1 V.,** the disposal of the papacy was 
disputed by another party, headed by the counts of 
Tusculum, who, like the Crescentians, were descended 
, tram the notorious Theodora, her daughter Marozia having married 
their ancestor Alberic.^ The Tusculan party set up a pope named 
Benedict, whom they contrived to maintain against all opposition. 
Gregory, the popular or Crescentian pope, was expelled from the 
city, and set. off to implore the aid of Henry .'' The king was not 
unwilling to have a pretext for going to Rome, where he was 
received with the greatest honours, and was made advocate of 
the church, which he swore faithfully to protect But ^eh. u 
thevirit resulted in the establishment not of Gregory, but lou. 
of his rival Benedict, from whom Henry received the imperial 
crown.* 

Benedict VIII. enjoyed greater power than his immediate 

P^ecessors, who had been subordinate to the Crescentian family.* 

His energy was displayed in opposition both to the Greeks (with 

^hom the Crescentian party had been connected)" and to the 

Saracens. He induced the Pisans to attack the infidels in Sardinia, 

^here the Christian inhabitants were oppressed and persecuted ; 

^d the expedition resulted in the conquest of the island.* When 

* Saracen chief sent Benedict a sack full of chestnuts, with a message 

^t he would return at the head of a like number of warriors, the 

pope sent it back filled with grains of millet, telling the Saracen 

^ Sergias was before called Bucca See Schrockh, xxii. 322-3 ; Dote on 

'^orci^ or OsPorci {liocca di Porco\ and, Mosheim, ii. 328 ; Gfrorer, iv. 87 ; 

^ bis election, discarded the uncomely JaffS, 356. 

^^JOe (Thietmar, vi. 61). He has been ■ Thietmar, vi. 61 ; vii. 1 ; Schrockh, 

^lifounded with Sergias IT. (a.d. 844), xxii. 321. Henry is said to have asked 

^ whom the first example of such a why the Nicene Creed was not sung in 

^ange of name has consequently been the mass, and was told that the Roman 

'^ferred. But the earliest real instance church, having been always orthodox, 

^as that of Octayian or John XII. (p. did not need so to use it. But by his 

MS). See Ciacon. i. 763-5; Murat. VI. desire it was introduced. The answer 

'• 43 ; Schrockh, xxii. 322. is inconsistent with the explanation pro- 

** Milman, ii. 421. posed by Martene (De Antiq. Eccl. 

' There has been much dispute as to lUtibus, i. 138) — that the creed was 

wje meaning of a passage in Thietmar, «a?c/, though not swuj. It is more pro- 

▼1- 61 — whether Benedict drove out bable that the omission arose out of the 

Gregory, or Gregory drove out Bene- controversy as to Fiiioque in the time of 

djct. But the second supposition (al- Charlemagne (see p. 173); Schrockh, 

though supported by Luden, vii; 617-9) xxii. 824-5. 

^'ttplies an almost inconceivable awk- • Gfrorer, iv. 92. 

hardness in the chronicler's language, " lb. 122. 

^Wle there is no need to assume that ' Chron. Pisan. ap. Murat. vi. 108, 

J^® claimant who applied to Henry was 167. 
"® same whom he eventually supported. 
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that, if he were not content with the evil which he had ahready 
done, he should find an equal or greater multitude of men in arms, 
ready to oppose him/ In 1020 Benedict Went into Germany, 
ostensibly for the consecration of the church of St Stephen^ at 
Bamberg ; but the journey had also the more secret object of asking 
for aid against the Saracens ; and he persuaded the emperor once 
more to Lad his troops into Italy, where Henry delivered Rome 
from its danger by the overthrow of the enemy.* 

A new power had lately appeared in the south of Italy. The 
Normans, after their conversion, had caught up with peculiar 
enthusiasm the previuling passion for pilgrimages. Companies of 
them — usually armed, for defence against the dangers of the way 
— ^passed through France and Italy, and, after visiting Monte 
Gargano, which was famous for an appearance of the archangel 
Michael,^ they took ship from the southern harbours of the peninsula 
for the Holy Land.*^ Early in the eleventh century, a body of 
about forty Norman pilgrims, who had returned from the east in 
a vessel belonging to Amalfi, happened to be at Salerno when the 
place was attacked by a Saracen force. The prince, Guaimar, was 
endeavouring to raise the means of buying oflF the infidels ; but the 
Normans, after expressing their indignation at the cowardice of 
the inhabitants, begged him to furnish them with arms, sallied forth 
against the enemy, and by their example roused th^ spirit of the 
Greeks to resistance. The prince rewarded their aid with costly 
presents, and offered them inducements to remain with him ; they 
declined the invitation, but, at his request, undertook to make his 
circumstances known in their own country.** The sight of the rich 
and unknown fruits of the south, of the sUken dresses and splendid 
armour which they carried home, excited the adventurous spirit of 

f Thietmar, yii. 31. papacy, while it is provided that the 

■ Not, as some writers say, of the pope is to be chosen in the presence of the 
cathedral— that having been consecrated imperial commissioners (Pertz, Leges, 
in 1011 (Pagi, xvi. 469), although the ii. App. 174). Schrockh (xxii. 323-4) 
pope on this occasion bestowed addi- and Planck (iii. 373) speak of it as cer- 
tional privileges on the see. Ep. 25 tainly spurious ; but Perts and Gfrorer 
(Patrol, cxxxix.). (Iv. 12) suppose it to be onljr intetpo- 

■ Annal. Quedl. 1020 ; Vita Henrici, lated. Gieseler ffives no opinion (if. L 
cc. 25, seqq. ap. Pertz, iv. ; Gfirorer, iv. 224). See a dissertation by Cenni, 
126. It was probably at Bamberg that Patrol, xcviii. 609, seqq.; Marat. Ann. 
Henr^ granted a charter which has VI. i. 60 ; and on the date, see Pagi and 
sometimes been referred to his visit to Mansi, xvi. 516. 

Rome in 1014. By this the dona'tions ^ See the lessons of the Roman Bre* 

of former emperors are confirmed, and viary, Mj|y 8. 

the new see of Bamberg, with the abbey ^ Giannone, ii. 150-1. 

of Fulda, specially made over to the ^ lb. 152. 
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the Normans.® A chief named Osmond Drengot, who was on 
uzieasy terms with his duke in consequence of having slain 
a nobleman who enjoyed the prince's favour/ resolved to * ' 
go into Italy with his family. He waited on the pope, who advised 
him to attack the Greeks of Apulia, and, before reaching Monte 
Grargano, the band was increased to the number of about a hundred 
warriors.* These adventurers entered into the service of the neigh- 
bouring princes and republics,^ mixed in their quarrels, and aided 
them, alUiough not with uniform success, against the Saracens and 
the Greeks. They were reinforced by outlaws of the neighbour- 
hood, and by fresh migrations of their comitrymen ; they obtained 
grants from Henry and from the government of Naples, founded 
and fortified the town of Aversa, in 1029, and established themselves 
as an independent power, with a territory which was divided into 
twelve counties — ^their chief bearing the title of duke of Apulia.^ 
But they soon displayed the habits of robbers, and were at war with 
all around them. Churches and monasteries were especial sufferers 
from their rapacity.^ 

Both Henry and Benedict died in 1024. The Tusculans filled 
the papacy with a brother of the deceased pope, named John, in 
whose favour they bought the sufirages of the Romans with a large 
sum of money — a proceeding which the strength which they had by 
this time acquired would perhaps have rendered unnecessary, but for 
the circumstance that John was a layman."* As Henry was child- 
less, the empire was again without an heir. The choice of the electors 
fell on Conrad of Franconia, who was descended from a daughter 
of Otho the Great," and is styled the Salic^ probably in order to 

« ChroD. Casin. iii. 37 ; Amatos, i. Otia longa aequl soUtum, ftiglcnsque 

*^;^5 i'J- ' ^*\^^^ ^^^^ v^^^V MlStelSanuquo pigmm. nee pace nee 

pablished hj the Soc. de 1 Hist de uUle bello. 

France, Pans, 1835 — an old translation Ergo viri potiundi flnibus 

of a chronicle written in the latter part « "^^ , , , „ „ 

of the 1 1th century br Amatus, a monk ^^"^^^^ "^^Hn^'i 686 seaq 

of Monte Cassino (Petr. Diac. de VV. ' ' (/^a^nrfTccxH.) 

lUustr. Casin. 20: Patrol, clxviii.), whom 

the editor, M. Champollion-Figeac, « Nunc boc, nunc illo contempto, plus tri. 

identifies with a bishop of Nusco. (See baenti 

Gies^ II U. 236 ; Giannone, iL 149.) ^'^u'S^btTa^^o^l'^.'S^^^ 

f Amatus, i. 20 ; Guil. Gemet vii. 30 o^.Appulus, i. ui-i. (rerto. u.) 

(Patrol, cxlix.) ; Order. Vital. 53-5, and ^ ^ ^ 

Lc Prerost's note. ' Gul. App. i. 165-187; Giannone, ii. 

« Bad. Glaber, iii. I; Sismondi, !▼. 172, seqq. 

161-2. ^ Gul. App. i. 232; Rad. Glaber, iii. 

fc •* Ilia qoldein tellos nulUofl munerU expere, 1 ; Gibbon, v. 326, seqq. ; Sismondi, 

FcBtlbiis arborels nberrima. vlilbug, agris, Rdp. Ital. i. 173-4. 

Urblba«,etca8tri«.onmlquedecore m Rad. fiiab. iv. 1 ; Planck, iii. 370. 

Sed vulgui BloUdum, praviun, rude, futile. " 1*^^ ^^'^' S**^- 
vanom. 
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signify that he sprang from the noblest race of the Franks.® A 
difficulty was raised by some bishops on the ground that Conrad 
had contracted a niarriage within the fifth degree ; he was even 
required to renounce either his wife or the dignity to wluch he 
had been chosen. But he firmly refused to consent to a separa- 
tion, and his queen was crowned at Cologne by the archbishop, 
Piligrin, who, after having joined in the opposition, requested 
that he might be allowed to perform the ceremony.^ The election 
of Conrad was justified by a course of government which occasioned 
the saying tliat his throne stood on the steps of Charlemagne.*^ 

It was now considered that the kingdom of Italy depended on 
Gennany, and that the German sovereign was entitled to the 
empire, but was not actually emperor until crowned at Rome.' In 
1026, Conrad was crowned as king of Italy at Milan, by the 
archbishop, Heribert.' He was met by the pope at Como, and, 
after having suppressed a formidable insurrection at Ravenna, he 
received the imperial crown at Rome, on Easter-day, 1027.* The 
ceremony was rendered more imposing by the presence of two kings 
— (>anute of England and Denmark," who had undertaken a 
pilgrimage, and returned with a grant of privileges for the English 
church;^ and Rodolph, of Provence, to whose dominions Conrad 
succeeded in 1032, by virtue of a compact which Ihid been made 
between the king and the late emperor.^ From Rome Conrad 
proceeded into the south, where he received the oath of fealty from 
the local i)rinces, bestowed fresh grants on the Normans, and took 
measures for organising a resistance to the Greeks.* 

On the death of John, in 1033, the Tusculan party appointed to 
the poi)edom his cousin Theophylact, a boy of ten or twelve years 
of age.* But this extravagant stretch of their power resulted in 
its overthrow. The young pope, who styled himself Benedict IX., 

*• Schmidt, ii. 231-4. • He was not yet kin^ of Norway. 

p Wippo, Vita Chiionradi, c. 2, ap. (Thorpe, n. on Flor. Vigoro. i. 185.) 

Pcrtz. xi. ; Stenzel, i. 8-14 ; Laden, viii. The English writers place Canute's 

17-24. visit to Rome in 1031; but Wippo, a 

1 ** Sella Chuonradi habet ascensoria contemporary, seems preferable as an- 

Caroli :" or, in poetical form, thority. See the Mon. Hist. Brit 429, 

821. 

" Cbuonradua Caroli premit ascenaoria regis." jj W ilk ins i 297 

^PP^f • jr Rydolph for a time attempted to 

' Paci, xvi. 558; Hallam, M. A. i. set aside the compact, on the ground 

22-4. llenry II., until crowned by the that it had been made with Henry, not 

pope, styled himself Kiruf of the JRumang, as king of the Germans, but as his 

Diplom. 60-1 (Patrol, cxxxix.) ; Cenni, nephew and natural heir. Luden, viii. 

ib. xcviii. 664. 32. 

■ Luden, viii. 45. » Wippo, 17 ; Luden, viii. 54. 

* Wippo, 13-6. • Baron. 1033. 5-8. 
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appeared to be intent on renewing the worst infamies of the pre- 
ceding century; his shameless debaucheries, although they have 
been questioned, are established on the testimony of one of his 
Buccessors — Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, who in 1086 
ascended the papal chair as Victor UI.^ 

Conrad had chiefly owed his Italian kingdom to the influence 
of Heribert archbishop of Milan, who had opposed the attempt of 
the nobles to set up a French rival, Odo of Champagne.^ The 
ardibishop relied on the interest which he had thus established, 
and, elated by his spiritual dignity, by his secular power, and by 
the success which had attended his undertakings, he behaved with 
great violence in the commotions of the country.** These had 
become very serious. While the nobles cried out against the 
bishops, their own retainers, or valvassors,^ rose against them ; 
bloody conflicts took place, and Conrad, at Heribert^s invitation, 
again went into Italy for the purpose of investigating the 
cause of the troubles/ The nobles charged the archbishop 
with having deprived many of them of their fiefs, and having 
excited their vassals to insurrection; and Heribert, instead of 
attempting to clear himself, addressed the emperor with such 
insolence, that an order was given for his arrest. No Italian 
would dare to touch him ; but the Germans were less scrupulous, 
and he was carried oflF as a prisoner.* The national feeling of the 
Italians was shocked by such an act against so eminent a prince of 
the church ; even the archbishop's enemies shared in the general 
indignation and alarm, while his partisans, by means of the clergy 
and monks, industriously agitated the multitudes. Long trains of 
penitents in sackcloth and ashes swept solemnly through the streets 
and filled the churches with their litanies, imploring St. Ambrose 
to deliver his flock.^ The guardians to whose care Heribert had 
been committed allowed him to escape ; he returned to Milan, and 
held out the city against the emperor, who, finding himself unable 
to take it, desolated the surrounding country.* Conrad found it 
convenient to ally himself with pope Benedict, who had lately been 
expelled by the Romans, and whom, in other circumstances, he 

k BibL Patr. xviii. 853. 34 ; Arnulf, ii. 12. 
c Wippo, 7 ; Arnulf. MedioL ii. 2 ti Landulf. sen. ii. 22 ; Annates Mag- 

(Pertai, viii.). deb. ap. Pertz, xvi. 171 ; Murat. Ann. 

* Arnolf; ii. 10: Stenzel, i. 59. See VI. i. 145; Stenzel, i. 61; Sismondi, 
Leo, Gesch. y. Italien, i. 401-2. R^p. Ital. i. 77-8 ; Luden, viii. 111-6. 

• See Marat. Ann. VI. i. 139; Sa- ^ Landnlf, ii. 22. 

▼igny, iii. 105 ; iv. 478. • Herm. Contract, a.d. 1087 (Perte, 

' Herm. Contract. Ann. 1035; Wippo, v.) ; Wippo, 85 ; Amnlf. ii. 13-4. 
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would have avoided with disgust ; an anathema was uttered against 
Heribert for his rebellion, and the pope sanctioned the nomination 
of one of the imperial chaplains to the see of Milan.*^ But bodi 
clergy and people adhered to the archbishop, who now o£Fered the 
crown of Italy to Odo of Champagne. The tempting proposal i 
induced Odo to relinquish an expedition which he had made ^ 
into Conrad's Lotharingian territory, and to set out towards the 
Alps; but he was intercepted and killed by Gozzelo, duke of 
Lorraine, and the emperor became undisputed master of I/mh 
bardy.™ The pope, in reward foV his services, was conducted 
to Rome and reinstated in his office by Conrad ; and the vices 
which he had before displayed were now rendered more odious by 
the addition of tyrannical cruelty towards those who had opposed 
him.° 

After having again visited the south of Italy, the emperor 
returned to Germany, with health shaken by a sickness which had 
been fatal to many of his followers. Heribert found means of once 
more establishing himself in Milan, was reconciled with Conrad's 
successor, Henry III., and held the see, although not without much 
disquiet irom the contentions between the nobles and the popular 
party, until his death in 1045.® In the spring of 1039, Conrad 
died at Utrecht.'' The last months of his life had been spent in 
visiting various parts of his dominions ; and at Aries, in the 
autumn of 1038, he republished a law which he had before promul- 
gated at Milan, and which became the foundation of the feudal law 
of Europe — that the inferior vassals, instead of being reroovaUe at 
the will of their lords, should possess a hereditary tenure, which 
was to be forfeited only in case of felony established by the judgment 
of their equals."^ 

In 1044 Benedict was again driven from Rome, and John, bishop 
of Sabino, was set up in his room, under the name of Sylvester lU. 
After three months, however, Benedict was able to expel his rival ; 
and — induced, according to one account, by love for the daughter 

^ Herm. Contr. a.d. 1038 ; Aniial. disapproved of his Other's prooeediDgs 

Saxo, ap. Pertz, vi. 680-1 ; Rapert. Tuit against the archbishop, 35. 

Chron. S. Laurent Leod. in Patrol, cixx. p Wippo, 39. 

689. « Pertz, Leges, ii. 39, or Patrol. clL 

» Herm. a.d. 1037; Amulf, ii. 14. 1046; Giannone, ii. 168; Sismondl, W. 

» Luden, viii. 127, 193; Gfrorer, iv. 228; Luden, viii. 121. The enactment 

384. of Milan is referred by some to 1026, 

<> Annal. Saxo, ap. Pertz, vi. 684 ; bat was more probably in 1037. See 

Amulf, ii. 15-20; Murat. Ann. VI. i. Sismondi, R. I. i. 74; Hallam, M. A. i. 

166, &c, Wippo says that Henry III. 118. 
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of a nobleman who refused to allow the marriage except on condi- 
tioD of his Yacating the papacy — he sold his interest in it to John 
Gratiaii, a presbyter who enjoyed a high reputation for austerity 
nf life. But Benedict was disappointed in his love, and resumed his 
fRtensions to the see, so that Rome was divided between tliree 
popes — "three devils," as they are styled by an unceremonious 
writer of the century*" — each of them holding possession of one of 
the principal churches — St John Lateran, St Peter's, and St. 
Maiy Major.' Benedict was supported by the Tusculan party, 
and Sylvester by a rival faction of nobles, while Gratian, who 
had asBumed the name of Gregory VI., was the pope of the 
people.^ The state of thii\gs was miserable ; revenues were alienated 
or intercepted, churches fell into ruin, and disorders of every kind 
prevailed.'^ 

That .Gregory was regarded with ardent hope by the reforming 
party in the church appears from a letter written on his elevation 
by Peter Dsamiani, a person who became very conspicuous in the 
later history of the time.' But it is said that the urgency of cir- 



' Benao, IV. vii. 2 (Pertz, xi. 670). 

* Herm. Gontr. a.d. 1044 ; Bonizo, 
aoi ; Defiderius (Victor III.), Dial. 3 
iKbt Pfttr. ZTiii. S53); Dullinp^, i. 
ttl; Laden, yiii. 636 ; Milman,ii. 426; 
kL Eere wixk Bayle's remark, quoted 
tt p. 431, wul apply. Waltram, bishop 
if Xaim^Nir^, ttatet that Benedict, on 
aeeBBBft of hic ignorance, caosed another 
li be eoosecrated with him for the per- 
ftmuDoe of the ecclesiastical offices: 
■dthat, at this arrangement offended 
MBj peTKMM, a tlurd pope was set up 
iMmi of the two. (De Investitura 
Ejpseopomm, ap. Schard. 74.) Otho of 
Freiaiscen (tL 32, ap. Urstis. t i.) says 
tiMt, alter three popes— Benedict, Syl- 
iMcr, and a presbyter named John — 
vffe already set np^ Gratian bought 
kinsdf in aa a fourth — allowing Bene- 
diet lo retain the revenue from England. 
This story is followed by Baronius 
(1044. 11), Chacon (i. 781), and Planck 
(iiL 381-6), bat is generaUy considered 
ffnneoai (Pagi, xtI 659 ; Gicsel. II. i. 
2K). Booixo (301) places the setting 
9f of Sylrester later than that of 
GntiaiL Laden, who chiefly follows 
BbaisD^ «hink« that the nobles opposed 
to the Tosenlftn party, wishing to ^t 
fid of fienediet, fixed on John Gratian 
M tke itfest perKMi for the popedom ; 
te thtt be Judging the time un&Tour- 



able to the interest of the nobles (more 
especially as Henry III. had just, in 
opposition to that class, promoted a clerk 
of humble birth, named Guy, to Milan), 
resolved to rely on the people, and 
bought their suffrages ; that when Bene- 
dict had been persuaded to retire (partly 
from a feeling of bis unfitness for the 
office), John was chosen by the accla- 
mation of the people ; that the nobles, 
finding themselves deceived in him, set 
up Sylvester; and the Tusculans, con- 
ceiving from the rivalry of the other 
parties a hope of re-establishing their 
own interest, again put Benedict for- 
ward (viii. 193-4). ufrorer, as lisual, 
has a theory — viz. that John Gratian 
was an instrument of the reforming 
monastic party, headed by Odilo of 
Cluny; and that the money which he 
spent was supplied by an association, 
founded by William, late duke of Aqui- 
taine, which aimed at rendering the 
church independent of the secular 
power (iv. 387, 395-401). Jaffd dates 
the expulsion of Benedict within the 
first seven days of January 1044 ; the 
setting-up of Sylvester, about Feb. 22 ; 
his expulsion by Benedict on April 10 ; 
the sale to Gratian on May 1. 

* Gfrorer, iv. 385. 

• Dollinger, i. 433. 
' Ep. i. 1. 
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cumstances obliged him to devote himself to expeditions againt 
the Saracens and the robber chiefs who impoverished the Romai 
treasmy by plundering pilgrims of the gifts intended for it ; anc 
that on this account the Romans provided him with an assistair 
for the spiritual functions of his office/ The scandalous conditio! 
of affairs cried aloud for some remedy, and Peter, archdeacon oi 
Rome, went into Germany to request the intervention of Henry III., 
the son and successor of Conrad.* The king resolved to set aside 
all the claimants of the apostolic chair,^ and, before setting out foi 
Italy, he gave a token of the course which he intended to pursue 
by citing before him and depriving Widgers, who had been en- 
couraged by the disorders of Rome to thrust himself into the arch 
bishoprick of Ravenna.** At Parma he assembled a council, bul 
as no pope was present, the investigation into the pretensions c 
the rivals was adjourned.*^ Gregory met the king at Piacena 
Dec. 20, and by his desire convened a second council at Sutri 
1046. 'pjjg other claimants of the papacy were cited, but di 
not appear ; Benedict, who had retired to a monastery, was m 
mentioned in the proceedings ; Sylvester was declared to be t 
intruder, was deposed from the episcopate and the priesthood, ai 
condemned to be shut up in a cloister. Gregory, who presid( 
over the council, and had perhaps shared in inviting Henry's int€ 
fercnce, was then, to his astonishment, desired to relate the circui 
stances of his elevation. With the simplicity which is describ 
as a part of his character," he avowed the use of bribery (whi 
was perhaps too notorious to be denied) ; but he said that as, 
consideration of his repute, large sums of money had been bestow 
on him, which he had intended to expend on pi^ objects, he h 
been led to employ a part of them in this manner by a wish 
rescue the holy see from the tyranny of the nobles, from its cal 
mities and disgrace. Some members of the* council suggested 
him that the use of such means was unwarrantable. A new lig 
broke in on the pope ; he acknowledged that he had been deceiv 

7 W. Malmesb. 1. ii. c 201 ; Sis- cf Annal. Palidens., ib. xvi. 68. 

mondi, R^p. Ital. i. 116. See Murat • Victor. III. Dial. 3 (Bibl. Fi 

Ann. VI. i. 178; Milman, ii. 427; see, xviii. 863.) 

too. Job. Petrib. ap. Sparke, 80. b Qesxa. Epp. Leodiens. (Patrol, ex 

* Bonizo, 801. The Saxon annalist 747) . Laden, viii. 197. 

Sves a rhyming prayer, as addressed to « Dollinger, i. 433. 

eurybyahennit:— »» Bonizo, 801; Luden, ▼iii. 2 

- Una SunamitiA napett trlbna maritia. 638. 

Rex Henrloe, OnmlpoientiB Tice, .c Bonizo 802. 

Solve oonnnbinm, trlforme dnbium I" * ' 
I'erU, rl Wl. 
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by the enemy, and requested the bishops to advise him/ Accord- 
ing to one account, they answered that he would do better to judge 
himself; whereupon he confessed himself unworthy of the papacy, 
and stripped oflF his robes in the presence of the council.* Other 
writers state that he was warned to anticipate a deprivation by 
redgning ; while, according to a third statement, he was deposed.** 
The papacy was vacant ; and Henry proceeded to fill it with a 
pope of his own selection. 

II. The beginning of the eleventh century is remarkable for 
the appearance of heretical teachers in various parts of Italy and 
France. It would appear that the doctrines professed by some of 
these persons had long been lurking among the Italians, -and that 
DOW the discredit into which the church had fallen combined with 
the general su£fering and distraction of the time to draw them 
forth into publicity and to procure adherents for them.* From the 
fact that Gerbert, at his consecration as archbishop of Rheims 
(a.d. 991), made a profession of faith in which he distinctly con- 
demned (among other errors) some leading points of the Mani- 
chaean system,^ it has been inferred ™ that heresy of a Manichaean 
character was then prevalent in some neighbouring quarter ; but 
perhaps it may be enough to suppose that the Manichaeism which 
Gerbert wished to disavow was one of the many errors with which 
he was personally charged by the enmity or the credulity of his con- 
temporaries.° The opinions which were now put forth were of 
various kinds. One Leutard, a man of low condition, who about 
the year 1000 made himself notorious in the neighbourhood of 
Chalons-sur-Mame, would seem to have been a crazy fanatic. He 
prj^fessed to have received commands from heaven while sleeping 
in a field ; whereupon he went home, put away his wife "as if by 
evangelic precept," and, going into a church, broke the crucifix.® 
He denounced the payment of tithes, and said that some parts of 
Scripture were not to be believed, although, when summoned before 
the bishop of the diocese, he alleged scriptural texts as evidence of 
his mission. For a time Leutard found many proselytes ; but the 

' Bonizo, S02. > Luden, viii. 103*4 ; Giesel. II. i. 

V Victor, Dial. 3 (Bibl. Patr. zviii. 404 ; Neand. vi. 348. 

8ft3). ^ Hard. vi. 725. 

^ Herm. Contr. a.d. 1046. See Nat. " Hahn, i. 31 ; C. Schmidt, i. 33. 

Alex, xiil 10 ; Planck, iii. 387-9 ; •» Giesel, II. i. 408. 

Schmidt, ii. 253 ; DoUinger, i. 433 ; ° " Crucem et Salvatoris imaginem." 

Laden, viii. 202 ; Giesel. II. i. 227 ; Perhaps, howeyer, these were distinct 

and the ingenious theories of Gfrorer, things. 
iv. 424. 
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greater part of them were recovered by the bishop, and their leader 
drowned himself in a wetl.^ In another quarter, Vilgard, a 
grammarian of Ravenna, who was put to death for his heresy, 
attempted a revival of the classical paganism — maintaining ** that 
the doctrines of the poets were in all things to be believed ; " and 
we are told that demons used to appear to him by night under the 
names of Virgil, Horace, and JuvenaL"* The historian from whom 
we derive our knowledge of Vilgard and Leutard relates also that 
paganism was very common in Sardinia, and that many professors 
of it went from that island into Spain, where they attempted to 
spread their opinions, but were driven out by the Catholics/ 

A sect of Manichsans is said to have been detected in Aquitaine 
in 1017,' and in 1022 ^ a more remarkable party of the same 
kind was discovered at Orleans. These are reported to have 
derived their opinions from a female teacher," who came out of 
Italy, and was so " full of the devil " tliat she could convert the 
most learned clerks.* For a time the sect grew in secret Its 
leaders were two ecclesiastics named Stephen and Lisoi — both re- 
spected for their piety, their learning, and their charity, while Stephen 
was confessor to Constance, the queen whom Robert of France had 
espoused on his forced separation from Bertha. Among the prose- 
lytes were ten canons of the cathedral, and many persons of rank, not 
only in Orleans and its neighbourhood, but even in the royal court' 

The discovery of these sectaries is variously related. The most 
circumstantial account* ascribes it to Arefast, a Norman noble, 
who, having allowed a chaplain named Herbert to go to Orleans 
for the purpose of study, was startled by finding on his return that 
he had there imbibed new and heretical opinions. At the desire 
of king Robert, to whom, through the medium of the dukefof 
Normandy, he reported the matter, Arefast proceeded to Orleans 
for the purpose of detecting the heretics, and by the advice of a 

P Rad. Glab. ii. 11 ; Hahn, i. 31. .* Ademar, iii. 59, says fW>m a rusHCf 

*i Rad. Glab. ii. 1 2. who in some texts is described as of 

' lb. Perigueux. The accounts by Radulf 

* Ademar, iii. 49 ; Hahn, i. 33. The the Bald, Ademar, and the unknown 
council of Charroux (Cone. Carofense) writer who is the chief authority on the 
against these sectaries (Hard. yi. 844) subject — apparently a biographer <^ Are- 
has been variously dated from 1017 to fast (Maitl. 19)— are givenby Hardouin, 
1031. Pagi says that it was called by vi. 821, seqq. See also the Appendix to 
William of Aquitaine in 1028, on find- Dr. Maitland's Letter. 

ing that they were again making head * Rad. Glab. iii. 8. 

(xvi. 565). See Ademar, iii. 69 ^PerU, t Ibid. ; Ademar, iii. 59. Radulf calls 

iv.). Stephen by the name of Herbert See 

* MaitUnd, Letter to Mill, Lond. n. in Bouquet, x. 35. 

1839, p. 29; Giesel. IL i. 408-10. * Anon. ap. Hard. vi. 822. 
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dergymaD of Chartres, whom he had consulted on the way, he 
affected to become a pupil of Stephen and Lisoi.* They taught 
him that Christ was not really bom of the Virgin Mary ; that 
He was not really crucified, buried, or risen ; that baptism had no 
efficacy for the washing away of sin ; that priestly consecration did 
not make the sacrament of the Redeemer's body and blood ; that 
it was needless to pray to martyrs or confessors.*" On Arefast's 
asking how he might attain salvation, if the means to which he had 
hitherto looked were unavailing, the teachers replied that they 
would bestow on him the imposition of their hands, which would 
cleanse him from all sin and fill him with the Holy Spirit, so that 
he should understand the -Scriptures in their depth and true 
dignity; that they would give him heavenly food, by which he 
should be enabled to see visions and to enjoy fellowship with God. 
By this mysterious food, which was represented as having the 
power to confirm disciples immoveably in the doctrines of the 
party, was doubtless meant something of a spiritual kind— tlie same 
with the consolamentum of somewhat later sectaries.^ But a wild 
story was imagined in explanation of it — that the heretics at some 
of their meetings recited a litany to evil spirits ; that the devil 
appeared in the form of a small animal ;'^ that the lights were 
then extinguished, and each man embraced the woman nearest to 
him— even if she were his mother, his sister, or a consecrated nun. 
A child bom of such intercourse was, at the age of eight days, 
burnt at a meeting of the sect ; the ashes were preserved, to be 
administered under the name of " heavenly food ; '* and such was 
the potency of this " diabolical " sacrament that any one who re- 
ceived it became irrevocably bound to the heresy.® 

Robert, on receiving information from Arefast, repaired to 
Orleans, where the whole party of the sectaries was apprehended, 
and Arefast appeared as a witness against them. They avowed their 
doctrines, and expressed an assurance that these would prevail 
throughout the world. They professed to entertain views far above 
the apprehension of ordinary Chris^tians — views taught to them 
inwardly by God and the Holy Spirit. They spoke with contempt 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and of the miraculous evidence of 

* In an earlier age, St. Augustine V. c. xii. 4. 

wrote his book * Ontra Mendacium ' ^ Ademar says that the devil used to 

against Uie employment of such artifices appear first as a negro, and then as an 

for the detection of the Priscillianists. augel of light, and daily supplied the 

Betract ii. 60. sectaries with money, iii. 59. 

^ Hard. tI. 823 ; Hahn, i. 36-7. * Anon. ap. Hard. vi. 824. 

< Neand. Ti. 352. See hereafter, Book 

PART II. 2 U 
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Scripture. They maintwned that the heavens and the earth were 
eternal and uncreated. They appear to have also maintained that 
the sins of sensuality were not Uable to punishment, and that the 
ordinary duties of religion and morality were superfluous and 
useless.^ 

After a vain attempt to reclaim the sectaries, they were con- 
demned to death. Such of them as were clerks were deposed and 
were stripped of their robes. While the trial was proceeding, queen 
Constance, by her husband's desire, had stood on the steps of the 
church in which it was held, in order that her presence might 
restrain the populace from rushing in and tearing the accused to 
pieces. Bent on proving that her abhorrence of heresy prevailed 
over old personal attachment, she thrust her staff into one of her 
confessor's eyes as he was led out after condemnation. Two of 
the party, a clerk and a nun, recanted ; thirteen remained stedfast, 
and approached the place of execution with a smiling and trium- 
phant air, in the expectation of deliverance by miracle. One 
historian of the time relates that^ when the flames were kindled 
around them, yet no interposition took place, they cried out 
that the devil had deceived them;* but, according to another 
account, they retained their exultant demeanour to the last.** 
Some dust, which was supposed to be the " heavenly food," was 
thrown into the flames with them.^ The body of a canon named 
Theodatus, who had been a member of the sect but had died 
three years before, was taken from the grave and cast into un- 
consecrated ground.^ 

In 1025, Gerard, bishop of Arras and Cambray, a pupil of 
Gerbert,'^ discovered in the former city some sectaries who professed 
to have received their opinions from an Italian named Gundulf." 
The bishop placed them before a council, and drew forth ao 
acknowledgment of thebr doctrines. They denied the utility of 
baptism and of the eucharist, resting their objections to baptism 
on three grounds— the unworthiness of the clergy; the feet that 

' Bad. Glab. ap. Bouquet, x. 36 ; to the pure and onadalterated fiuth of 

Anon. ap. Hard. yi. 825. These au- the Gospel." ' The VaUenses and AIM- 

thorities do not altogether agree. Some genses/ quoted by Maitland, Letter to 

Protestant writers, as Basnage, have Slill, 12. 

contended that, since the Orleans sec- v Rad. Glab. ap. Bouquet, x. SS. 

taries disparaged the sacraments, they ^ Ademar, iii. 59. 

cannot have been wrong in an^ other * Anon. ap. Hard. vi. 826. 

point! (See Schrockh, xxiii. 331.) ^ Ademar, iii. 59. 

Mr. Faber maintains that '* they were °> Patrol, cxlii. 1267. 

no Manichseans, but, on the contrary, " Synod. Atrebat, ib. 1271. 
resolute and heaTen-snpported martyrs 
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the ana Tenounced at the font were afterwards actually com- 
mitted ; and the idea that an infant, being incapable of faith or 
will, could not be benefited by the profession of others.® They 
were charged with denying the use of penance,P with setting at 
noug^ht the church, with condemning marriage,'* with refusing 
honour to the confessors, and limiting it to apostles and martyrs 
alone.^ They held that churches were not more holy than other 
buildings ; that the altar was merely a heap of stones, and the 
cross was but like other wood.® They condemned episcopal 
Ofrdination, the distinction of orders and ranks in the ministry,^ 
the use of bellsj incense, images, and chanting," and the practice 
of burying in consecrated ground,* which they asserted that the 
clergy encouraged for the sake of fees. It would seem also that 
they denied the resurrection of the body.^ In answer to the 
bishop, they professed that their opinions were scriptural ; that 
their laws bound them to forsake the world, to abstain from fleshly 
lusts, to earn their maintenance by the work of their hands, to show 
kindness to those who opposed them. If they observed these rules, 
they had no need of baptism ; if they neglected the rules, baptism 
could not profit them.* 

Gerard combated the opinions of the party at great length, with 
ailments agreeable to the theology of the age ; and, although we 
may smile at the miraculous stories which he adduced,^ we must 
honour his wisdom and his excellent temper. He blamed them especi- 
ally for holding an opinion of their own merits which was inconsistent 
with the doctrine of divine grace.** The sectaries, who appear to 
have been men of simple mind and of little education, were con- 
vinced — ^rather, it would seem, by the bishop's legends than by his 
sounder reasons. They prostrated themselves before him, and 
expressed a fear that, since they had led others into error, their sin 
was beyond forgiveness.*' But he comforted them with hopeful 
assurances, and, on their signing a profession of orthodoxy, received 
them into the communion of the church.** 

Heresy of a Manichaean character was also taught at Toulouse, 
where the professors of it who were detected were put to death,* 
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although their opinions continued to spread in the district ; and in 
1044 Heribert, archbishop of Milan, when on a visitation of his 
province, discovered a sect at Monteforte, near Turin/ The chief 
teacher of this sect was named Gerard ; the countess of Monteforte 
patronised it, and among its members were many of the clergy. 
When questioned as to his belief, Gerard gave orthodox answers ; 
but on further inquiry it proved that these answers were evasive. 
The sectaries held that by the Son of God was meant the human 
soul, beloved by God and bom of Holy Scripture ; that the Holy 
Spirit was the understanding of divine things ;^ that they might be 
bound and loosed by persons who were authorised for the work, 
but that these were not the clergy of the church. They said that 
they had a high priest diflFerent from the pontiff of Rome — a high 
priest who was not tonsured, besides whom there was no other high 
priest and no sacrament ; ^ that he daily visited their brethren 
who were scattered throughout the world, and that, when God 
bestowed him on them, they received forgiveness of all sin.* They 
had a peculiar hierarchy of their own ; they lived rigidly, ate no 
flesh, fasted often, kept up unceasing prayer by alternate turns, 
and observed a community of goods. They inculcated the duty of 
virginity, living with their wives as mothers or sisters, and believed 
that, if all mankind would be content to live in purely spiritual 
union, the race would be propagated after the manner of bees.*^ 
They considered it desirable to suffer in this life in order to avert 
sufferings in the life to come ; hence it was usual that those among 
them who had escaped outward persecution should be tortured and 
put to death by their friends. 

The members of the sect were seized and were removed to Milan. 
Attempts were made to reclaim them, but without effect ; and the 
magistrates, on learning that they had endeavoured to gain converts 
among the country people, ordered them, although without the 
archbishop's consent, to be carried to a place outside the city, where 

' Qiesel. II. i. 412-3. The accoant of ligions-system, 304) refers the descrip- 

this sect is taken from Laodulf, ii. 27 tion to Christ in the form of the sun, 

(Pertz, viii.) ; that given by Kadulf the circling round the earth, according to 

Bald, under an earlier date (iv. 2), is the Manichsean doctrine ("Alius in coelo 

considered by Neander to be fabulous, circumiens radiis suis etiam de doacis 

vi. 359. membra dei vestri colligit." Aug. c 

* Neander thinks that urith these Faust, xx. 10) ; Gieseler (II. i. 413), 

opinions the literal doctrine of the God- and C. Schmidt (ii. 146), to the Holy 

head may also have been held. vi. 360. Ghost, which seems to agree best with 

i> " Non est alius pontifex, nee mys- the last words in the text, and with 

terium." " mysterium." 

' Hahn (i. 45) supposes that a human ^ Hahn, i. 44. 
priest was meant. Banr (Manich. Re- 
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they were required, on pain of burning, to bow to the cross, and 
to profess the catholic faith. Almost all refused ; they covered their 
eyes with their hands, and rushed into the fire which was prepared 
for them. 

It is generally assumed by modem writers, on grounds which it 
is impossible to discover, that the statement of Heribert's freedom 
from any share in the fate of these unfortunate fanatics is untrue. 
But in another quarter, at least, a voice was raised by a bishop in 
behalf of Christian principle and humanity as to the treatment of 
religious error. Wazo, bishop of Liege, who died in 1048, received 
a letter from Roger bishop. of Ch&lons-sur-Mame, reporting the 
appearance of some heretics who avowed the doctrines of Manes, 
and supposed him to be the Holy Ghost. Among other things, 
Boger states that even the most uneducated persons, when perverted 
to this sect, became more fluent in their discourse than the most 
learned clerks ; and he asks how he should deal with them. Wazo 
tells him in reply that forcible measures are inconsistent with our 
Lord's parable of the tares ; that bishops do not at their ordination 
receive the sword ; that their power is not that of killing but of 
making alive ; that they ought to content themselves with excluding 
those who are in error from the church, and preventing them from 
spreading the infection. The writer who has preserved the cor- 
respondence enforces this advice by the authority of St. Martin,"* 
and expresses a belief that the bishop of Tours would have strongly 
reprobated the punishment of some sectaries who were put to death 
at Goslar in 1052." 

The origin of the sects which thus within a short period appeared 
in so many quarters is matter of doubt and controversy. The 
heretical parties north of the Alps for the most part professed to 
have received their opinions immediately from Italy ; but it is asked 
whether they had been introduced into that country by Paulician 
refugees, the ofispring of the Paullcians who, in 969, had been 
transported by John Tzimisces from Armenia to Thrace, and 
established as guards of the western frontiers of his empire, with 
permission to retain their religion ;** — or whether they were derived 
from Manichaeans who, notwithstanding the vigorous measures of 

■ See vol. i. p. 286. punishment for heresy, Planck, IV. ii. 

* Gesta Episcop. Leodiensium, 62-4 442-452. 

(Peru, viii.). For the sectaries of Gos- <» See Gibbon, v. 281; Anna Com- 

lar, see Herm. Contr. a.d. 1052. For neua, 1. xiv. pp. 450-2, ed. Paris, 
the history of the increased seTerity of 
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Leo the Great and other popes for the suppression of the sect, bad 
continued to lurk in Italy.P The avowal of the party at Monte- 
forte, that they did not know from what part of the world they 
had come,^ which has been cited in behalf of the connexion with 
Paulicianism, appears rather to favour the opposite view, inasmuch 
as it would seem to imply not only a foreign origin (which was 
common to both Manichseans and Paulicians), but an establishment 
of their doctrines in Italy long before the then recent time at which 
Paulicianism had been introduced into Europe. Moreover the 
sectaries of Monteforte differed from the Paulicians in the rejection 
of flesh and of marriage, in the system of their hierarchy, in 
maintaining the distinction between elect and hearers; and the 
western sects in general paid honom* to Manes, whereas the 
Paulicians anathematised him. The indistinctness with which the 
Manichsean tenets appear in some of the cases has been accounted 
for by supposing that the obscure followers of Manes, lurking in 
comers for centuries, were kept together rather by external 
observances than by any accurate knowledge of the system which 
they professed; while something must also be allowed for the 
defectiveness of the notices which have reached us. It seems, 
therefore, possible that the new heretics may have derived their 
opinions from the Manichseans ; and, according to the advocates 
of this view, it was not until the east had been brought into com- 
munication with the west by the crusades that the western sectaries 
learnt to trace a likeness between themselves and the Paulicians, 
which, by means of fabulous inventions, was then referred to a 
supposed connexion in earlier times. But there seems to be a 
deficiency of proof for the supposition that the Manichfiean sect had 
continued to exist in Italy — ^the only evidence of its existence after 
the time of Gregory the Great being apparently the mention of some 
heretics who are styled Arians, but may have been Manichaeans, at 
Padua in the tenth century."^ 

p Mosheim(ii.391), Gibbon (iv. 283), » Dr. Maitland says (p. 89) that he 

Schr()ckh (xxiii. 334, 345), and Dr. can find no Manichseans in Europe for 

Maitland (' Facts and Documents relat- more than 400 years before the a#air at 

ing to the Albigenses and Waldeuses,' Orleans. The only evidence which Gie- 

Lond. 1832, sect, iv.), advocate the seler produces is the continued dennn- 

theory of a connexion with the Pau- ciation of Manichseans in the commis- 

licians. Gieseler takes the opposite side sion given to bishops. But it is clear 

(II. i. 405;. Others suggest the Pris- that this was merely a form retained 

cillianisU or the Euchites (ib. ; Neand. after the cause of it had passed away 

vi. 348). See C. Schmidt, i. 18. (see above, p. 106, note ^) ; and, more- 

1 Landulf, ii. 28, p. 66. over, it describes the Manichatans not as 
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In the east also the beginniDg of the eleventh century was marked 
by the rise or by the increased activity of some heretical sects — 
as the Athinggani, the Children of the Sun, and the Euchites ; but 
their influence was so limited that it is unnecessary here to give 
any particular account of them.' 

Italiani, but at AfHcani. The mention successors, Ganzelin, half a century 

of the Padnan heretics is taken from later. 

Hofler (i. SI 1-2) ; they were discovered • See for these sects Neand. Ti. 341-7 ; 

by a bishop named Peter (a.d. 919-922), Giesel. II. i. 401-3. 

and were extinguished by one of his 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BRITISH CHURCHES — MISSIONS OF THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH 

CENTURIES. 

I. The most remarkable subject in the religious history of England 
between the death of Alfred and the Norman conquest is the 
struggle between the monks and the secular clergy. The distaste 
for monachism which had grown up among the Anglo-Saxons has 
been mentioned in a former chapter.* The long-continued invasions 
of the Danes contributed to the decline of the system, not only by 
lining waste a multitude of religious houses and butchering or 
dispersing their inmates, but by compelling men to study almost 
exclusively the arts of self-preservation and self-defence.** Thus 
the monastic life became extinct in England; and when Alfred 
attempted to revive it by founding a monastery for men at Athelney 
and one for women at Shaftesbury, it was found that, although 
Shaftesbury prospered under the government of one of the king's 
own daughters, no Englishman of noble or free birth could be 
persuaded to embrace the monastic profession ; and Alfred was 
obliged to stock his establishment at Athelney with monks and 
children from abroad.*^ 

In some of the religious houses which had suffered from the 
Danish ravages, a new class of inmates established themselves. 
Perhaps (as has been suggested) many of them were persons who 
had belonged to those inferior orders of the clergy which were 
not bound to celibacy. Such persons may, in the scarcity of other 
clerks, have been raised by bishops to the higher degrees without 
being required to forsake their wives ; and the practice thus begun 
may have been extended to a general neglect of enforcing celibacy 
on the ministers of the church.** From this and other causes it 
came to pass that the monasteries were occupied by a married 
clergy, among whom, without too literally understanding the gross 
accusations of their enemies, we may reasonably believe that there 
was much of irregularity and of worldly-mindedness.* The monastic 

• P. 221. * Liugard, A. S. C. ii. 252-4. 

^ Lingard. A. S. C ii. 259. • See Kemble, ii. 454-7. 

f As»er, in Mon. HisfBrit. 493-5. 
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Ele, properly so called, was no longer followed ; the Englishmen 
inx) wished to lead such a life either withdrew to lonely hermitages 
or betook themselves to foreign monasteries, among which that 
rf Fleury on the Loire was the most favourite resort' Such 
was the state of things when Dunstan entered on his career of 
reform. 

Dunstan was bom about the year 925, of noble parentage, in 

the neighbourhood of Glastonbury — a place which enjoyed a 

peculiar veneration, not only on account of the legends which made 

it the scene of the first preaching of Christianity in Britain by 

Joseph of Arimathea,*^ but also from later associations. The fame 

of St Patrick was fabulously connected with Glastonbury ; it was 

even siud to be his burial-place ; ** and it was much frequented by 

iridi, some of whom lived there in the practice of strict devotion, 

although not bound by any monastic rule, and drew a large number,- 

of pupils from the surrounding country. Under these masters 

Dunstan became a proficient in the learning of the time, and 

acquired ei^traordinary accomplishments in calligraphy, painting, 

sculpture, music, mechanics, and the art of working in metals, so 

that his skill and ingenuity brought on him the charge of magic* 

His earlier history abounds in details of rigid asceticism, in tales 

of strange miracles, of encounters with devils, and of fierce mental 

conflicts.^ Having been introduced at the court of king Edmund, 

he received from the king the church of Glastonbury, with a grant 

of new privileges ; and he erected a magnificent abbey, which he 

filled wiUi Benedictine monks — the first of their kind who had been 

seen in England for two hundred y*ears.™ Dunstan acquired high 

office and powerful influence in the state. We are familiar from 

childhood with some version of the story of his contest 

AD 9oG— ^ 

with Edwy " the All-fair " — how on the coronation-day 

he forcibly dragged the king from the society of Ethelgiva, and 



' Vita Odonis. ap. MabiU. yii. 291 ; placed by local tradition at the archi- 

Vita Abbonis, ib. viii. 36 ; Gerv. Dorob. episcopal residence of Mayfield, where 

ap. Twytden, 1645; Lingard, A. S. C. "St. Duustan's anvil, hammer, and 

iL 262. tongs" are still exhibited (Murray's 

f W. Malmesb. de Antiq. Glaston. Handbook for Kent and Sussex, ed. 1, 

Eoclesiae, Patrol, clxxix. 1683. See p. 231) belongs to the time when he was 

Collier, i. 15, seqq. a monk of Glastonburj'. Ohbern, c. 14. 

^ Will. Malmesb. 1. c, 1688 ; Gesta <" W. Malmesb. G. R. 143. Osbem 
Begam, 22. See Villanueva's 'St. Pa- (100) has misled some writers into sup- 
trick,' 294-7, and the notes. posing that they were the first who had 

' Osbem, ap. Wharton, ii. pp. 92-5. ever appeared in England. See Whar- 

'^ Ib. 96, seqq. The most famous of ton, ii. 91-2; Kemble, ii. 451-2. 
his victories over the devil, although 
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compelled bim to rejoin the boisterous festivity of his nobles ; ° tl^ ^ 
expulsion of the monks by £dwy from Glastonbury and AbingdorzM 
the only monasteries which then belonged to them; the exile €z>: 
Dunstan, and his triumphant return as a partisan of the kin^'*'^ 
brother Edgar, who forced Edwy to a partition of the kingdoiaci] 
and soon after became sovereign of the whole. Under Edga-ar, 
Dunstan enjoyed an unlimited power. In 958 he obtained tfcae 
bishoprick of Worcester, to which in the following year that ^ 
London was added ; and in 960 he was advanced to the primac^y 
of Canterbury, as successor of his friend and supporter Odo-** 
He received the pall at Rome from John Xn.,P and, with tfc»e 
approbation of the pope and of the king, he began a reform of tS^B^ 
clergy. Edgar, whose co-operation was exacted as a part of tfc'^ 
penance incurred by his having carried oflF a novice or pupil frc^^^ 
the nunnery of Wilton,^ is said to have inveighed at a coundl ^^ 
the severest terms against the corruptions of the seculars.^ ThP^ 
sees of Worcester and Winchester were filled with two of the arcb'' 
bishop's most zealous partisans — Oswald, a nephew of the late pri- 
mate, and Ethelwold, abbot of Abingdon, who was styled " the faAer 
of monks," and was a confidential adviser of the king.^ Seculars were 
ejected wherever it was possible; all preferment was exclusively 
bestowed on the regulars ; monks were brought from Fleury and 
other foreign monasteries, to fill the places of the expelled clergy, 
and to serve as examples to the English of the true monastic 

° As to the controversy respecting practised on Ethelgiva (241). Mr. 

Ethelgiva's character and position, I ScMimes, who here takes an unexpected 

shall content myself with saying that Iine,isfiiyoarabletoOdo,on thestreoj^ 

the coarse language which Dr. Lingard of his scanty remains (Patrol, cxxxiii.), 

(A. S. C. ii. 274-5, 445-7) quotes n-om and even palliates the ham-stringiuff of 

monkish writers, as proving that she the queen I (182-7.) Dean Hook*8 belief 

was not queen but a woman of loose (i. 380), that Odo was dead when this 

re]}utation, is nothing more than such took place, seems questionable, 
writers would have applied to any wo- <> W. Malmesb. Oesta Pontif. (Patrol, 

man whose marriage was a breach of clxxiz. 1453) ; Lingard, A. S. C. ii. 

the extrava^nt prohibitions then estab- 281-2. 

lished — as Dr. Lingard must have very p Joh. XII. Ep. 9 (Patrol, cxxxiii.) ; 

well known (see Theiner, i. 541-2). Bridfert. Vita Dunst 27-8 (ib. cxxxix.). 
There is also much disingenuousness in <i Osbem, 111. 

Dr. Lingard's account of the later story ' The speech ascribed to him (which 

(ii. 277-8). Sec Turner, Hist. Anglos, may be found in Aelred, ap. Twysden, 

ii. 252 ; Lappenb. ii. 132 ; Milman, iii. 3G0, or in Wilkins, i. 246) is probably a 

20. The clearness and fairness of Mr. later invention. See Lingard, A S. C. 

Uallam (M. A. i. 516 ; Suppl. Notes, ii. 288. 

185) present a striking contrast to the * Saxon Chron. a. d. 984 ; Flor. 

Romanist historian's artifices. In the Wigom. i. 139; Hist. Abingdon, ed. 

Supplemental Notes, Mr. Hallam comes Stevenson (Chron. and Mem. of G. B.;, 

nearer than before to the common story, i. 356. Ethelwold, like Dunstan, was 

Archdeacon Churton disbelieves the famous for his mechanical skill, and was 

cruelties which are said to have been expert in beU-founding. 
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life.' The canons of Winchester are described by Ethelwold's 
biographer as sunk in luxury and licentiousness ; they refused to 
perform the offices of the church, and, not content with marrying, 
indulged theiibselves in the liberty of changing their wives at plea- 
sure.^ The bishop, armed with a special authority from the pope, 
John XUI., summoned tliem to appear before himself and a com- 
missioner from the king. Throwing down on the floor a number 
of monastic cowls, he required the clergy either to put on these or 
to quit their preferments. Three only complied, and the rest were 
dismissed with pensions from the property of the church.* The 
reformation of Worcester was effected by means of another kind. 
(Wald, with a company of monks, established In the city a service 
which rivalled that of the cathedral. The people flocked to the 
new comers ; and the canons of the cathedral, finding themselves 
deserted, were reduced to acquiesce in the bishop's measures.'' 
During the reign of Edgar, forty-seven monasteries were founded, 
restored, or recovered from the secular clergy. The monks were 
governed by a rule modified from that of St Benedict, and chiefly 
derived from Fleury.* 

Under the next king, Edward the Martyr, a reaction appeared 
to be threatened. Some noblemen expelled the regulars 
from monasteries situated on their lands, and reinstated 
the seculars with their wives and children.* Councils were held 
for the consideration of the matter. At Winchester, Dunstan is 
said to have gained a victory by means of a crucifix which uttered 
words forbidding the proposed change.** At Calne, where the 
cause of the seculars was eloquently pleaded by a Scotch or Irish 
bishop named Beomhelm, Dunstan solemnly told the assembly that 
he committed the cause of his church to God— on which, it is said, 
the floor of the hall in which the council was assembled imme- 
diately gave way ; some were killed and many were severely hurt ; 
while the archbishop and the friends who surrounded him were 
saved by the firmness of the beam over which they stood.*^ The 

* Hist Abingd. ii. 259 ; Theiner, i. y Eadmer. ap. Wharton, ii. 202. 

549. ' Hist Abingd. i. 121, 344; Lingard, 

« Vito Ethelw. ap. Mabill. Tii. 602. A. S. C. ii. 299. 

« lb. 603 ; Jot. XIII. ad Edgar, ap. • Flor. ViTigorn. a.d. 975. 

Hard. vi. 640; Lingard, A. S. C. ii. ^ Osbern, 112; Wilkins, i. 261. Soa- 

291 ; Kemble, ii. 461. The old biogra- they refers this to veDtriloquism, Vin- 

pbers say that some of the seculars at- diciae, 258. 

tempted to poison Ethelwold, but that ^ Osbera, 112 ; Chron. Sax. a.d. 978. 

he escaped by exerting his faith in the Some writers say that Dunstan alone 

promise, Mark xTi. 18. Mabill. 1. c ; escaped. See the quotations in Turner's 

Hist Abingd. ii. 261. Appendix. 
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story of the speaking crucifix appears to be a fiction ; ^ the other 
may be explained without the supposition either that a miracle 
was wrought in behalf of Dunstan, or that he deliberately con- 
trived a fraud which involved the death or bodily injury of his 
opponents.* The regular clergy got the victory for the time, but 
it was very imperfectly carried out. With the exception of Wor- 
cester and Winchester, no cathedrals were reformed. Dunstan, 
although he lived to 988/ made no attempt to introduce a change 
at Canterbury — whether it were that he was afraid to venture on 
such a work, or that reform appeared less necessary there than 
elsewhere ; ^ and his coadjutor Oswald, on being translated to the 
archbishoprick of York, held that see for twenty years (972-992) 
without disturbing the seculars of his province.** The renewal of 
the Danish invasions diverted the general attention from such 
matters. Canterbury was transferred to monks by archbishop 
Aelfric, in 1003 ;* but the other cathedrals remained in possession 
of the seculars until the end of the Anglo-Saxon period, and 
throughout the kingdom the triumph of the one or of the other 
party depended on their strength in each locality.*' At the council 
of Eanhara, in 1009, it was laid down that all marriage of the 

•* Soame8, 202-3. ^ the suspicion of contrivance is greatly 

« Fuller (i. lOG), Southey (Vindiciae, weakened. Dr. Lingard, with needless 

254), and Dean Milman (iii. 20\ point unfairness, gives a turn to the story byre- 

to the archbishop's known skill in me- presenting the Saxon Chronicle as stating 

chanical contrivances as suspicious, that Dunstan escaped by catching at a 

Mr. Turner condemns him (Hist. Ang. beam. This is, indeed, countenanced by 

Sax. ii. 273-4, and Append, to B. vi. c. the version which Dr. Lingard quotes 

7), but Mr. Soames is disposed to acquit from Henry of Huntingdon — •* trabe 

him (205). Sir J. Mackintosh argues quadam apprehens*i** (A. S. C. ii. 302); 

that a contrivance was very improbable but, as appears from more accurate trans- 

(i. 55). Dr. Lappenberg points out that, lations, the Chronicler really says that 

according to Florence and the Saxon the archbishop stooil, supported himself. 

Chronicle, the sufferers were DOt the se- or tras stained on a beam. For this, see 

cular clergy (the objects of Dunstan's Gibson in Turner, ii. 281-2 ; Stevenson, 

enmity), but the nobles of the realm (i. n. on Sax. Chron. 73 ; Thorpe's transl. 

415) ; and parallels have been produced p. 99; and on the general question, 

— as that of a diet at Erfurt, in 1184 Collier, i. 469 ; Palgrave, Hist. Anglos. 

(Annal. Pegav. ap.'Pertz, xvi. 265; Al- 280; Martineau, 195. 
bert. Stad. ib. 5G0), and an English as- ' Pagi, xvi. 290. 
size in the last century (Churton, 250) ; » Lingard, A. S. C. ii. 289. 
to which may be added one which oc- •* lb. 290. 

curred on a visit of Pius IX. to the ' Wilkins, i. 282; Sax. Chron. a.d. 

church of St, Agnes, near Rome, in 995 ; Lingard, ii. 294; Thorn, ap.Twysd. 

1855, and which is commemorated by a 1781. After the massacre of monks, 

painting on a wall of the monastery, with archbishop Alphege, by the Danes, 

That the sinking of the floor is said to in 1012, the discipline of Canterbury 

have taken place immediately after Dun- again decayed (Gervas. ib. 1650). Soon 

Stan had appealed to heaven (a circum- after the Conquest an attempt was un- 

^tance on which Turner and Southey successfully made to eject the monks, 

much rely) may possibly be an cxaggc- See Alex. II. Ep. 144 (Patrol, cxlvii.). 
ration of a very familiar sort ; and, if so, ^ Lingard, A. S. C. ii. 325-6. 
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dergy is improper ; but the council seems to have practically con- 
tented itself with attempting to suppress the greater evils which 
liad arisen from such prohibitions— that clerks took more than one 
wife at a time, or discarded one for another.™ The secular clergy 
of England continued to marry, and their issue was regarded as 
legitimate." 

II. In common with other western countries, Ireland suffered 
aeyerely from the ravages of the Northmen," and in resistance to 
these enemies the clergy frequently took to arms.'' Favoured by 
the discords of the native chiefe, the Danes made extensive settle- 
ments in Ireland ; their princes were established at Dublin, 
Limerick, and Waterford — the last of these a town altogether of 
their own foundation."* Various tribes of Northmen contended for 
the possession of Dublin. But the power of the strangers was 
weakened by their internal feuds, and was at length irrecoverably 
broken at the great battle of Clontarf, fought on Good Friday 
lOU, where Brian Boru, king of all Ireland, fell at the age of 
eighty-eight in leading on his countrymen to victory."" Dublin, 
Waterford, and Limerick, however, still remained in possession 
of the Danes. 

The Danes (oi' Ostmen) of Dublin were gradually converted to 
Christianity. They would not, however, receive bishops from the 
Irish, but sought consecration for their pastors from the English 
church, witjb which their own race had become closely About 
connected.' And it was by means of this Danish inter- ^•^- ^^^^• 
course with England that Ireland was for the first time brought 
into connexion with the Roman church.^ 

III. The obscurity which hangs over the church-history of Scot- 
land during this period has been lamented by all who have made 
that history the special subject of their inquiries." The ancient 

■ C. 5 (Thorpe, 134). See Milman, p King, 386. 

iii. 21. 1 lb. 389. 

" Theiner, ii. 570. As to the cha- ' Lanigan, iii. 421 ; King, 415. 

racter of Dunstan, see Lappenberg, i. * Lanfranc, Epp. 36-8. 

416-7 ; Kemble, ii. 449, 459, 460. His * King, 420. Lanigan dates the con- 

labours to reriTe learning deserve to be version of these Danes in 948, and the 

mentioned to his credit (Lingard, A. S. C. beginning of their connexion with Can- 

ii. 310 ; Neander, vi. 93) ; and also the terbary after the Norman conquest, 

firmness with which he resisted the pope "" E. g. Russell, i. 89; Grub, i. 224. 

in a matter of discipline (see below, C. The reader wiU see how much I am 

Vlll. i. 1). Dr. Hook justly praises his indebted to Mr. Grub's learned work, 

abilitj as a statesman. His sources are, in great part, such as 

• See Lanigan, iii. 270, seqq., 346, I could not have attempted to ex- 

366, 378, &c. ; King, 379, seqq. plore ; and he seems to have collected 
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chronicles have perished, and the story, instead of resting, as else-, 
where, on the satisfactory evidence of contemporary narratives, 
must be sought out and pieced together by the laborious industry 
and the doubtful guesses of the antiquary. Scotland was much 
infested by the Danes, who succeeded in establishing themselves 
in the country to such a degree that a large Scandinavian element 
may to this day be traced among its population/ In 806 they 
attacked lona, where sixty-eight of the monks were slain ; ^ and it 
appears that, in consequence of the dangers to which St. Columba's 
i^and sanctuary was exposed, Kenneth III. in 849 translated the 
patron's relics, and removed the seat of the Scottish primacy to 
Dunkeld.'^ From that time the abbots of Dunkeld exercised the 
same authority over the church which had before been vested in the 
abbots of lona, but the abbot of lona continued to be the head of 
the Columbite order of monks.* About 905 it is believed that Dun- 
keld itself became unsafe, and that the primacy was translated to 
St. Andrews ; • and in this more permanent seat it acquired a cha- 
racter more nearly resembling the primacy of other countries, by 
being vested in the bishops of St. Andrews, who were styled 
" Episcopi Scotorum," while the other bishops of the kingdom 
were subject to them in the same manner as they had formerly 
been to the successors of Columba in lona and Dunkeld.** 

In the absence of certain information, writers of Scottish history 
have freely indulged in fables and wild conjectures. Nor has the 
national fondness for claiming eminent men as our countrymen 
been limited to those cases in which the ambiguous term Scotus 
might give some plausibility to the claim — such as that of the 
philosopher John, whose other designation, JEriffena, has been 
interpreted as meaning a native of Ayr ! ^ Thus it has been 
attempted, in opposition to clear historical evidence, to maintain 
that Alcuin was a Scotsmieui ; ^ and even one of the more critical 
writers, although he grants the English birth of Alcuin, yet 
imagines that in the same age there was another Albinus,"^ a 
native of Scotland, to whom he ascribes the authorship of the 
Caroline Books.' 

from them all that has yet been, dis- <^ Spottiswoode, i. 93. Dempster was, 

covered. I belieye, the author of this ingenious 

* See Worsaae's ' Account of the fancy. See Ware, Antiq. of Ireland, 4- 
Danes and Norwegians in England, 8 ; writers of Irel. 59. 

Scotland, and Ireland,' London, 1852. ^ Spottisw. i. 42. 

* Grub, i. 125 ; C. Innes, 110-1. " Alcuin is sometimes so called. 
r Grub, i. 129. ■ lb. 161. ' Skinner, i. 142. 

* lb. 166. »• lb. 172. 
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It is unnecessary here to go into a controversy which has been 
waged as to a class of ecclesiastics styled Culdees, in whom a 
precedent has been sought for the presbyterian form of church- 
gareminenl The Culdees appear to have been really a species 
c^ mofiks, apparently the descendants of the ancient Columbites, 
bat with a discipline which, like that of the English monasteries, 
had been relaxed in consequence of the Danish invasions.^ But 
90 fiir were they from rejecting the episcopal polity that in many 
cases Ihey were attached to cathedrals (as in the archiepiscopal 
church of York ^\ and in some places they claimed the right of 
electing the bishops.^ At St Andirews and elsewhere they retained 
till the twelfth century the Scottish or Irish ritual, which had been 
used at York until the time of Alcuin ; ™ but the contentions which 
are recorded between such societies and bishops related, not to any 
difference in religion, but to questions of property or privilegea" 

IV. The Greek church in this period extended its communion 
by the conversion of a nation destined to play an important part 
in later history — ^the Russians. 

The ruling tribe of Russia were Scandinavians, or Northmen, 
who, while their kinsmen infested the countries of the west, carried 
their adventurous arms into the vast territory which lies to the 
south-east of their original seats.^ The first mention of them in 
history is under the year 839, when some Russians, who had been 
sent to Constantinople, accompanied the eastern emperor's am- 
bassadors to the court of Louis the Pious.^ In 864 the Russian 
monarchy was founded by Rurik.** The northern conquerors gra- 
dually enlarged their boundaries ; their race intermingled with the 
older inhabitants of the country, and their Teutonic language was 
forgotten. They became known to the Greeks by commerce 
carried on across the Euxine, and by repeated attempts which they 
made to get possession of Constantinople/ Some of Rurik*s com- 

f Grub, i. 230. The earliest occnr- with the additions in RusselPs edition 

rence of the name is said to be in the (Edinb. 1824); Skinner,!. 161 ; Russell, 

' Annals of Ulster/ a.d. 920. Beeves, i. 67 ; Giesel. 11. ii. 231 ; Dollinger, ii. 

n. on Adamnan, 368 ; comp. Grub, i. 102 ; Lanigan, iv. 295, seqq. ; Grub. c. 

219. As to the question of their mar- xvi. 

riage, see Gmb, i. 237-9 ; Innes, 111. *> Gibbon, v. 304, with Milman's note; 

^ Hist Fondationis Hospitalis S. Leo- Strahl, i. 56, 60-3. 

naidi Ebor., in Monast. Angl. vi. 608. »» Annal. Bertin. 839 (Patrol, cxv. 

^ Lanigan styles them secular canons, 1386). » 

IT. 801. 1 Strahl, i. 63. 

" P. 225. ' A.D. 865-6, 904, 941. See Gibbon, 

" See Goodall's Dissertation, prefixed ▼. 307-311 ; Strahl, i. 65. 
to Keith's Catal. of Scottish Bishops, 
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panions, leaving him in possession of his conquests, proceeded to 
the eastern capital, where they entered into the imperial service ; 
and the Varangian guard, which was thus fonned, was recruited 
by adventurers of kindred race from England and the Scandi- 
navian countries.* 

The story of the first introduction of Christianity into Russia 
is embellished by fable.* According to the Greek writers, Basil 
the Macedonian, on concluding a peace with the Russians, sent a 
bishop and other missionaries into their country. The bishop, in 
the presence of the Russian prince and nobles, dwelt on the evi- 
dence borne by miracles to the truth of the Gospel revelation. 
They listened attentively, but answered that they would not be- 
lieve unless they might themselves witness a miracle. The bishop 
warned them not to tempt God ; but, as they had been especially 
struck by the story of the three youths delivered from the furnace, 
he proceeded to show a miracle of a similar kind. At his prayer, 
the book of the Gospels was cast into a fire, and after many hours 
it was taken out uninjured." 

Photius, in his letter to the oriental patriarchs,* states that the 
fierce and barbarous Russians had been converted by the Greek 
church. But his laij^iage greatly overstates any effect which the 
Christian teachers had at that time produced among them ; and 
although Ignatius is said to have consecrated a bishop for Russia, 
and to have taken measures for spreading the Gospel in that 
country,'^ paganism was, in the middle of the following century, 
again all but universal among the Russians. 

In 955, Olga, widow ofthe Grand-Prince Igur, and regent of 
Russia, appeared with a large train at Constantinople, where she 
was received with much honour by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
and was baptised.* It is uncertain whether she had undertaken 
the expedition in consequence of some Christian instruction which 
had reached her in her own land, or whether, having gone to 
Constantinople with a view to secular business, she there received 
impressions which led her to seek for admission into the church.* 

• Mouravieff, 9. P&gi» 3tiv. 564. 

* The cliief authority for the early > Ep. 2, p. 58. See above, p. 368. 
history is Nestor, a monk of the 11th ^ Pagi, xv. 299. 

century, whose work, written in his « Const. Porph. v. 96; Cedren. 636. 

native language, I have used in a Nestor gives fabulous details (i. 79-80). 

French translation by L. Paris. (Paris, ■ Neander remarks it as curious, that 

1834.; There is also a German transla- Constantine, while he relates very fully 

tion by Schlozer. the ceremonial of her reception, says 

" donst Porph. v. 96; Cedren. 589; nothing of her baptism (v. 451). Some 
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(%a, who at baptism took the name of Helena, endeavoured, 
ifter her return to Novogorod, to spread her new faith among her 
HibjectB. Her son, Svatoslaff, however, withstood her attempts to 
eoQvert him, alleging that his nobles would despise him if he 
should change.*^ 

Vladimir, the son and successor of Svatoslaff, was importuned, 
it is said, by the advocates of rival religions — of Judaism, 
of Islam, and of Greek and Latin Christianity. He saw 
reason for rejecting the Jewish and Mahometan systems, and, in 
order that he might be able to decide between the two forms of 
Christianity, he sent commissioners to observe the religion of Ger- 
many, of Rome, and of Greece. When at Constantinople, they 
were deeply impressed by the magnificent building of the cathedral, 
and by the solemn, majestic, and touching character of the eucha- 
ristic service which they witnessed ; they told the Greeks who were 
with them that during the performance of the rite they had seen 
winged youths circling through the church and chanting the 
TMsagimu^ By the report of these envoys Vladimir was deter- 
mined to adopt the Christianity of the Greeks.*^ In 988, having 
taken the city of Korsun • from the empire, he made proposals 
for the hand of a Greek princess, Anna, sister of the emperor 
Basil II. and of Theophano, wife of Otho II. To the difficulties 
raised on the ground of religion, he answered that he was willing 
to become a Christian. His resolution was shaken by a temporary 
blindness, which he ascribed to the vengeance of the gods against 
his apostasy ; but at Anna's urgent request he consented to be 
baptised, and his change of religion was justified by the recovery 
of his sight as he received the imposition of the bishop of Korsun's 
hands. The marriage took place forthwith, and Korsun either was 
restored to the empire, or became the dowry of Vladimir's bride.' 

Gennan writers state that Olga made the deacons and subdeacons of the 

an insincere application to Otho I. on church for angels. See Stanley, 357, 

the subject of Christianitj, and that in and his refereuce to Hunsen, 'Chris- 

conaequence a hishop, named Adalbert, tianitv and Mankind/ vii. 45. 

was aent into Russia, where he had diffi- ^ The same story is by some referred 

cnlty in escaping death (Thietmar, ii. to an earlier time. See Nestor, i. 122-9, 

14 ; Annal. Qnedfinb. a.d. 960, ap. Pertz, 145-9 ; Schrockh, xxi. 51 1, 517-9; Moii- 

iii.). Some woald read tiiujid (i. e. the ravieff, 12, 354 ; Strahl, i. 107. 

island of Riigen) for Ritacia ; but Pagi « Apparently the ancunt Cherson (see 

maintains that Russia is meant, and that toI. i. p. 507); (yibl>on, ▼. 317 ; Paris, 

Adalbert was the same who was after- note on Nestor ; Spruner, Map iv. of 

wards bishop of Magdeburg. See Pagi, Europe; Mouravieff, 13; Finlay, ii. 

XT. 105; Schrockh, axi. 515-7; Strahl, 422. Schrdckh (xxi. 519i takes it for 

i. 95 ; Neand. v. 452. Kertch. 

k Nestor» i. 82-3. ' Nestor, i. 130-4; Strahl. i. 109-10. 

« It would seem that they mistook The statements a« to the disposal of 
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According to Russian writers, Vladimir, who at baptism had taken 
the name of Basil, renounced the laxity of his former life for a 
strict observance of conjugal fidelity, and of other Christian duties ; 
and both he and Anna are numbered among the saints of their 
church.^ The Latins,^ however, assert that his actions did no 
credit to his new profession. 

On his return to KiefF, the Grand-Prince ordered the idol of 
Perun, the chief Russian god, to be dragged through the streets 
at a horse's tail, and thrown into the Dnieper. Many of the 
Russians burst into tears at the sight ; but, when a proclamation 
summoned them to repair to the river next day, on pain of being 
regarded as rebels, the dutifiil people argued that, if the proposed 
change of religion were not good, the prince and the nobles would 
not recommend it. A general baptism of the population took 
place. "Some," says Nestor, "stood in the water up to their 
necks, others up to their breasts, holding their young children in 
their arms ; the priests read the prayers from the shore, naming at 
once whole companies by the same name." * Bishopricks were now 
established, churches were built on the Byzantuie model by Greek 
architects,*' relics were imported, schools were opened, and children 
were obliged to attend them, although it is said that the mothers 
wept, and were as much afraid to send their children for instruc- 
tion as if they had been sending them to death.™ The Scriptures, 
in Cyril's Slavonic version, were introduced — a fact which, in 
defiance of chronology, has been turned into the statement that 
Cyril himself laboured as a missionary among the Russians." 

On the death of Vladimir, in 1015, the division of his dominions 
among his twelve sons, and the bloody family discords which 
ensued, interfered with the progress of the Gospel. But YaroslafF, 
who at length became the sole ruler of the country, zealously 
A.D. 1019- carried on the work. He caused translations of some 

1054. edifying Greek books to be made for the benefit of his 
subjects, encouraged the composition of original religious works, 
and even himself took part in the literary labour.** The * Nomo- 

Korsuii appear to arise from varying ™ lb'. 136. 

trauslations of Nestor. Seethe editor's " See Schrockh, xxi. 512, 521, &c. ; 

note, p. 134. Mourav. 17, 21. The story of a prince's 

K Schrockh, xxi. 522-3. conversion by a picture of the L4ist 

*» E. g. Thietmar, vii. 52. Judgment is transferred from the Bul- 

' Quoted by Mourav. 15. The gariah Bogoris to the Kussian Vladimir. 

French translation does not very closely Slourav. 1 1. 

agree. « Nestor, i. 17t;-7 ; Strahl, i. 158, 

^ Nestor, i. 137. 169. 
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canon,' or collection of ecclesiastical laws, by Photius, was intro- 
duced as the rule of discipline The clergy were exempted from 
taxes, and from civil duties ; but, whereas they had until 
then been subject to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Yaroslaff was careful to place the church on a national footing, 
with a native Russian for its primate.P 

V. Although Bohemia had been reckoned among Christia,n 
countries, the Gospel was but very imperfectly established in it. 
On the death of duke Radislav, in 925, his mother Ludmilla 
(whose conversion has been already mentioned) *» undertook the 
care of his two sons, Wenceslav and Boleslav. But the widow 
of Radislav, Dragomira, who was a zealous pagan, contrived that 
Ludmilla should be murdered — a crime to which she was instigated 
alike by the violence of religious enmity and by a fear of 
losing her share in the administration/ Notwithstanding 
his mother's efforts to turn him away from Christianity, Wenceslav 
was deeply devoted to it He lived a life of the strictest sanctity, 
and is supposed to have been on the point of exchanging his crown 
for the monastic cowl when his reign was violently brought to an 
eod. His brother Boleslav attacked him when on his 
way to perform his devotions in a church. Wenceslav, 
being the stronger of the two, disarmed the traitor, threw him to 
the ground, and uttered the words " God forgive thee, brother ! " 
But the cries of Boleslav brought his servants to the spot, and, 
supposing their master to have been attacked, they fell on the duke 
and slew him.* Boleslav, who is styled " the Cruel," usurped the 
government On the birth of a son, soon after, he was led by a 
strange mixture of motives to devote the child to a religious life 
by way of expiation ;* but for many years he carried on a persecu- 
tion of his Christian subjects, expelling the clergy, and destroying 
churches and monasteries. In 950, after a long struggle against 
the power of Otho I., he was obliged to yield, and the emperor, in 
granting him a peace, insisted that he should establish freedom of 

F Nettor, i. 179; Mourav. 20; Strahl, having uttered blasphemies as she was 

i. 148y 164. passing a church at Prague. Schrockh, 

n P. 390. xxi. 438. 

' Palacky, i. 204. Dragomira, who • Gumpold. Vita Wencesl. c. 19, ap. 

is described by Cosmas of Prague (i. Peru, iv. ; Palacky, i. 209 ; Wenceslav 

I5,ap. Pertz, ix.Jas "dedurissimagente became the patron saint of Bohemia, 

Luticensi, et ipsis saxis durior ad ere- 210. 

dendum," is said to have been swallowed * Palacky, i. 21 o. 
op, with her chariot and horses, for 

2 H 2 
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religion, and should rebuild the churches wliich he had demolished." 
During the remaining seventeen years of Boleslav's reign the church 
enjoyed peace ; but the complete establishment of Christianity was 
the work of his son Boleslav "the Pious," who took 
vigorous measures for the suppression of paganism, and 
with the consent of the emperor, and that of Wolfgang bishop 
of Ratisbon, to whose see Bohemia had been considered to belong, 
founded in 973 the bishoprick of Prague. The diocese was to 
include the whole of Boleslav's dominions, and was to be subject to 
the archbishop of Mentz, as a compensation for the loss of the 
sufiragan see of Magdeburg, which had lately been erected into an 
independent archbishoprick.* 

The second bishop of Prague was a Bohemian of noble family, 
who had studied under Adalbert, archbishop of Magde- 
burg, and, at receiving confirmation from him, had adopted 
the prelate's name instead of the Bohemian Woytiech.* The bishop 
displayed great activity in his office. He persuaded the duke to 
build churches and monasteries, and, as his German education had 
rendered him zealous for the Latin usages, he exerted himself to 
suppress the Greek rites which had been introduced by way of 
Moravia. He found that much paganism was still mixed with the 
Christian profession of his flock, and that gross disorders and im- 
moralities prevailed among them ; — ^that the clergy lived in marriage 
or concubinage ; that the people practised polygamy, and marriage 
within the forbidden degrees ; that they sold their serfs and captives 
to Jewish slave-dealers, who disposed of them to heathens and bar- 
barians — sometimes for the purpose of sacrifice.* Adalbert set 
himself to reform these evils ; but the rigour of his character and 
his somewhat intemperate zeal excited opposition, which was greatly 
swelled by his attempting to introduce the Roman canons without 
regard to the national laws, and to assert for the church a superiority 
to all secular judgments.** The feuds of his family were also 
visited ou the bishop, and such was the resistance to his authority 
that iie twice withdrew from Bohemia in disgust, and made pil- 
grimages to Rome and to Jerusalem. He resumed his see in 

* Schrockh, xxi. 437. consequence of this, the Bohemian Woy- 

» Coam. Prag. i. 21; Vita Wolf- *k?cA and the German -4</a/6«r* are to this 

kangi, 29 (Patrol, cxlvi.) ; Palacky, i. day regarded as corresponding names. 

229. Palacky, i. 234. 

T Pagi, xvi. 249. • Vita, 9-12. 

« Vita Adalb. ap. Perti, iv. c, 3: ^ Schrockh, xxi. 441-2. 
Thietmar, iv. 19; Cosmas, i. 25-6. In 
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obedience to a Boman synod ; but he finally left it in 996,"^ and, 
with the sanction of Gregory V., who gave him the commission of 
a r^onary archbishop, he set out on a missionary expedition to 
Prussia, where, after ineffectual attempts to convert the barbarous 
people, he was martyred on the shore of the Frische Haff in 
April 997.* Boleslav, duke of Poland, who had encouraged the 
mission, redeemed the martyr's corpse, and placed it in a church 
at Gnesen, where, as we have seen, it was visited with great devo- 
tion by Oiho III. in the year 1000. On that occasion the emperor 
erected Gnesen into an archbishoprick, which he bestowed on one 
of Adalbert's brothers.* In 1039, while the Polish throne was 
vacant, and the country was a prey to anarchy, the Bohemians, 
under Bretislav L, took possession of Gnesen, seized on the vast 
treasures which had been accumulated around the shrine of 
Adalbert, and resolved to carry off the body of the saint, whose 
memory had risen to great veneration in his native country. 
Severus, bishop of Prague, who had accompanied the army, took 
advantage of tiie feeling. He declared that Adalbert had appeared 
to him in a vision, and had made him swear that the people, as a 
condition of being allowed to enjoy the presence of his relics in 
their own land, would bind themselves to the obser\'ance of such 
laws as he had in his lifetime unsuccessfully attempted to establish 
among them. The relics were then with great solemnity trans- 
lated to PVague ; but Polish writers assert that the invaders were 
imstaken in their prize, and that the real body of St. Adalbert still 
remained at Gnesen.' 

VI. The Slavonic liturgy, which had been sanctioned by pope 
John VIII. for Moravia, was introduced from that country into 
Bohemia, and naturally excited opposition on the part of tlie 
German clergy who laboured among the Slavonic nations. A letter 
bearing the name of John XIII., which, in professing to confirm 
the foundation of the see of Prague, requires the Bohemian church 
to use the Latin language and rites, is said to be spurious.^ But 

c CosmaSy i. 29-30 : Chron. Casin. ii. * Thietmar, iv. 28 ; Annal. Hildesh. 

17; Vita, 22; Pagi, xvi. 270, 297; 10()1 (Pertz, iii.) ; Palacky, i. 246. 

Palacky, i. 23S-241. ' Bracisl. Leges, Patrol, cli. 1257; 

* Vita, 30; Thietmar, iv. 19. It is Cosni. Prag. ii. 3-5; Pagi, xvi. C2l ; 

said that, when the PrussiaDS would not Palacky, i. 280; Hupell, i. 178. 

listen to Adalbert, he addressed his f £p. 32 (Patrol, cxxxv.) ; Jafie, 947. 

preaching to the cows and asses, who Gieseler cites it as genuine (II. i. 359 ), 

nodded Uieir heads in token of assent. aiidGiuzel defends it (135). But in any 

Schrockh, xxi. 499. case it gives no support to Ginzers 
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the use of the Slavonic liturgy was represented by its opponents 
as a token of heresy.** The abbey of Sazawa, founded in 1038, 
became the chief school of the native Bohemian monasticism, and 
maintained the Slavonic form.* In 1058 the Slavonic monks were 
expelled from it by duke Spitihnew ; but five years later they were 
restored by duke Wratislav,'' who endeavoured to obtain fix)m 
Gregory VII. an approbation of their vernacular service-book. 
The pope, however, in 1080, replied in terms of strong disappro- 
bation. It was, he said, God's pleasure that Holy Scripture should 
not be everywhere displayed, lest it might be held cheap and 
despised, or should give rise to error ; the use of the vernacular 
had been conceded only on account of temporary circumstances, 
which had now long passed away.™ Wratislav, who adhered to 
the emperor Henry IV. in his contest with Gregory, continued to 
sanction the Slavonic ritual at Sazawa ; but in 1097 it was again 
suppressed by his successor, Bretislav II., and the monastery was 
filled with monks of the Latin rite, who destroyed almost all the 
Slavonic books.** Yet the liturgy thus discountenanced by Home 
and its partisans was revived from time to time in Bohemia ; and 
in the convent of Emmaus, at Prague, founded in the fourteenth 
century by the emperor Charles IV., it was especially sanctioned 
by pope Clement VI., although with the condition that the use of 
it should be limited to that place.^ 

In some cases, where people of Slavonic race bordered on the 
Greek empire, the popes found it expedient to gratify their national 
feelings by allowing the vernacular service ; but elsewhere they 
endeavoured to root it out Thus, although Alexander II., in 

assumption that the Slayonic mission- II. i. 359 ; Gfrorer, iv. 346. 

aries, by whom the first real conversion ° Mon. Saz. 283-4 ; Ginzel, 145. 

of the Bohemians was set on foot, re- " Giesel. II. i. 360. See GinxcFs 

f rained from introducing their liturffj Appendix, 92-4. The monastery of 

into that country out of respect for Emmaus was so caUed because its 

the rights of the bishops of Katisbon. church was consecrated on Easter Mon- 

131-3. day, 1372,— the account of our Lord's 

^ C. Schmidt suspects that the use of journey to Emmaus being the Gospel 

the vernacular was really connected for the day (Ginzel, 148). The monks 

with Catharist (or Manichtjean) opinions, were driven out by the Hussites, and 

both at Sazawa and in the region where were restored in 1584; but, in 1635 — 

it was proscribed by the council of in consequence of the overthrow of pro- 

Spalatro (see below), i. 16, 52. testantism in Bohemia — the Slavonic 
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The fragments of the Sazawa offices are of Emmaus was transferred to Spanish 

of the Greek rite. Ginzel, 140. See Benedictines (Ginzel, 149-151). It would 

above, p. 38». seem, therefore, that Gieseler is mis- 

^ Monach. Sazav. 280-1. taken in supposing the Slavonic liturgy 

"• Ep. vi. 1 1 (Hard. vi. 1435) ; Giesel. to be stiU used there. II. i. 360. 
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1067, permitted the Slavonic rite in the province of Dioclea,P a 
council held at Spalatro in the following year, under a legate of 
the same pope, condemned it, on the ground that the Slavonic 
letters (to which the name of " Gothic " was given) had been 
invented by Methodius, a heretic, who had written many lying 
books in the Slavonic tongue against the Catholic faith/i The 
Slavonic liturgy, however, has continued to be used in many 
churches of lUyria down to the present time, although unhappily 
its antiquated language has not only become unintelligible to the 
people, for whose edification it was originally intended, but is said 
to be little understood even by the clergy who officiate in it/ 

VII. It has been supposed that some knowledge of Christianity 
found its way into Poland from Moravia, and more especially by 
means of Christian refugees after the ruin of the Moravian king- 
dom.* Yet nothing considerable had been effected towards the 
conversion of the Poles, when in 965 their duke, Mieceslav, married 
Dambrowka, a daughter of Boleslav the Cruel of Bohemia. Two 
years later Dambrowka persuaded her husband to embrace the 
Christian faith,* and he proceeded to enforce it on his subjects 
under very severe penalties ; thus, any one who should eat flesh 
between Septuagcsima and Easter was to lose his teeth. The 
German chronicler who relates this, Thietmar or Ditmar, bishop of 
Merseburg, adds that among a people so rude, who needed to 
be tended like cattle and beaten like lazy asses, means of con- 
version akin to the severity of their barbaric laws were more 
likely to be useful than the gentler methods of ordinary ecclesiastical 
discipline." 

The story that the Polish church was organised under the 
superintendence of a papal legate, with seven bishopricks and two 
archbishopricks, is now exploded.* Posen was the only bishoprick 
in the country, and was subject to the archbishops of Magdeburg, 
until in 1000 Gnesen was made an archiepiscopal and metropolitan 

p Ep. 47 (Patrol, cxlvi.). 125-131. 

4 Ginzel, Anhv 89. It is evident, as * Kopell thinks this a mistake, i. 622. 
Gieseler (II. i. 361) says, that these * Thietmar, iv. 35; Pagi, xv. 159; 

learned fathers confounded Methodius Ropell, i. 623-6. The Polish chronicle 

with Ulfilas! (i. 5, ap. Pertz. ix.) says that she 

» Ginzel, 169, 170. The Illyrian made him promise before marriage to 

Hitualf however (i. e. the book of offices do so. 
for baptism, marriage, &c.), is in mo- ** viii. 2. 

dcm language. (lb. 105, 174.) For a « Pagi, xvi. ICO; Giesel. II. i. 3f;4 ; 

list of churches and monasteries where Wiltsch, i. 396. 
the Slavonic service is used, see Ginzel, 
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see by Otho III.^ Although the original Christianity of Poland 
was derived from Greek sources, the fourth wife qf Mieoeslav, Oda, 
daughter of a German marqub, influenced the duke in feyour of 
the Latin system. This princess was active in the encouragement 
of monks, and in works of piety and charity ; and the clergy, in 
consideration of the benefits- which the church derived from her, 
were willing to overlook the fact that her marriage was a breach of 
the vows which she had taken as a nun.' The establishment of the 
Latin Christianity was completed under Boleslav,* who has been 
already mentioned as the patron of Adalbert's mission to Prussia, 
The popes were careful to draw close the bonds which connected 
Poland with Rome ; and from an early time (although the precise 
date is disputed), a yearly tribute of a penny was paid by every Pole, 
with exception of the clergy and nobles, to the treasury of St Peter.** 
I'he title of king, which Boleslav acquired, was probably bestowed 
on him by Otho III. on the occasion of his visit to Guesen.^ If, 
however, the dignity was conferred by the imperial power, the 
popes, according to a story of doubtful authority, soon found a 
remarkable opportunity of exhibiting and increasing their spiritual 
jurisdiction over the new kingdom.* After the death of king 
Mieceslav or Miesco IL, in 1034, Poland fell into a miserable state 
of confusion. Paganism again reared its head ; there was much 
apostasy from the Gospel, bishops and clergy were killed or hunted 
out, churches and monasteries were burnt, and the Bohemian 
invasion, already mentioned, was triumphant.® The Poles, it is said, 
at length resolved to offer the crown to Casimir, a son of the late 
king, who had been driven into banishment; and, after much 
inquiry, he was discovered in a monastery — either that of Cluny 
or the German abbey of Braunweiler. Casimir had taken the 
monastic vows, and had been ordained a deacon ; and the abbot 
declared that, although grieved for the misery of Poland, he could 
not himself release the prince from these engagements, unless 
by the pope's permission. For this, application was made to 
Benedict IX., by whom, after much entreaty, Casimir was dis- 
charged from his ecclesiastical obligations, and was given up to the 

y Pagi, xvi. 395 ; Schrockh, xxi. 497 ; simir. See Dethier, in Patrol, cli. 1386 ; 
Ropell, i. G29-631. Schrockh, xxi. 503, 505; Bopell, i. 129 ; 

* Thietmar, iv. 36 ; Schrockh, xxi. Gfrorer, iv. 79. 

495. ^ Schrbckh, xxi. 503. See Dethier, 

• Chron. Polon. i. 11. 1. c, 1370, seqq. 

^ Some date this from the reign of <* Planck, iii. 376. 
Miceslav ; others from Otho's visit to * Ropell, i. 175. 
Gnescn ; others from the reign of Ca- 
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Poles, with permianon to many and to undertake the government ; 
but the pope stipulated that, in remembrance of their having received 
a king fixnn the diurch, every male of the nation should use a 
certain sort of tonsure, and that other marks of subjection should 
be shown to the see of St. Peter/ 

Vm. During the tenth • century, the German sovereigns — 
especially Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great — laboured to 
provide for ihe suppression of paganism in the northern part of their 
dominions.^ WiUi a view to this, bishopricks were established at 
Meissen, Merseburg, and elsewhere, and Magdeburg was erected 
into a metropolitan see.^ But little impression could be made on 
the Slavonic tribes in those quarters.* A natural prejudice was 
felt against the Gospel as a religion which was offered to them by 
the Germans ; the German missionaries were ignorant of Slavonic ; 
and it is said that the clergy showed greater eagerness to raise 
money from the people than to instruct them.^ From time to time 
extensive insurrections against the foreign power took place, and in 
these insurrections churches were destroyed and clergy were slain. 
In 1047, the kingdom of the Wends was founded by Gottschalk, 
who zealously endeavoured to promote Christianity among his 
subjects. He founded churches and monasteries, and, like the 
Northumbrian Oswald, he himself often acted as interpreter while 
the clergy preached in a tongue unintelligible to his people."* But 
in 1066 Gottschalk was murdered by the pagans ; many Christians 
were massacred at the same time, among whom the aged John, 
a native of Ireland and bishop of Mecklenburg, was singled out 
as a victim for extraordinary cruelties ; and Christianity appeared 
to be extirpated from the country." 

IX. The history of the introduction of Christianity into Hungary 
has been the subject of disputes, chiefly arising from the question 
whether it was effected by the Greek or by the Latin church."" It 
appears, in truth, that the first knowledge of the Gospel came from 

' Dloglo«8, ap. Baron. 1041. 3-11. ^ Joh. xiii., £pp. 2, 9, 10 (Patrol. 

Bat the story is considered fabulous cxxxv.). 
(Steoiel, i. 78 ; Ropell, i. 180). The * On these, see Adam, i. 10. 
Chron. Polo% has nothing of it, but ^ lb. iii. 22. 

states that Casimir was living in Ger- "* lb. iii. 18-20; Helmold. i. 19-22* 

many, under the protection of Henry 111. (Leibnitz, ii.) ; Ludeu, viii. 652. 
i. 18, 19 (Pertz, ix.). " Ad. Br. iii. 49-50. 

c Adam Brem. ii. 3 ; see Schrockh, <> See Schrockh, xxi. 529-531. 
xxi. 449, seqq. 
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Constantinople, where two Hungarian princes, Bolosudes an4 
Gyulas, were baptised in the year 948. Bolosudes relapsed into 
paganism, and, after having carried on hostilities against both 
empires, he was taken and put to death by Otho the Great in 955. 
But Gyulas remained faithful to his profession, and many of his 
subjects were converted by the preaching of clergy who were sent 
to him from Constantinople, with a bishop named Hierotheus at 
their head.** 

The great victory of Otho in 955 *» opened a way for the labours 
of the neighbouring German bishops among the Hungarians. 
About twenty years later,' Pilligrin, bishop of Passau, reported 
to pope Benedict VII. that he had been entreated by the people 
of Hungary to assist them ; that he had sent clergy and monks, 
who had baptised about five thousand of them ; that the land was 
full of Christian captives, who had formerly been obliged to 
conceal their religion, and had only been able to get their children 
baptised by stealth, but that now the hindrances to the open 
profession of Christianity were removed; that not only the 
Hungarians, but the Slavonic tribes of the neighbourhood, were 
ready to embrace the Gospel ; and he prayed that bishops might 
be appointed for the work. This representation of the state of 
things may probably have been heightened by Pilligrin's desire to 
obtain for himself the pall, with the title of archbishop of Lorch, 
which had been conferred on some of his predecessors, while 
the rest, as simple bishops of Passau, had been subject to the 
archiepiscopal see of Salzburg. The pope rewarded him by 
addressing to the emperor and to the great German prelates a 
letter in which he bestows on Pilligrin, as archbishop of Lorch, the 
jurisdiction of a metropolitan over Bavaria, Lower Pannonia, 
MoBsia, and the adjoining Slavonic territories." Yet little seems to 
have been done in consequence for the conversion of the Hungarians ; 
Wolfgang, who was sent as a missionary to them, met with such 
scanty success, that Pilligrin, unwilling to waste the energies of a 
valuable auxiliary in fruitless labours, recalled him to become bishop 
of Batisbon.* 

p Cedren. G36 ; Schrockh, xxi. 52G ; (see p. 108), removed the see to Passau 

Maihith, i. 23. (Rettberg, ii. 245). The emperor did 

•1 See p. 406. not confirm the archiepiscopail dignity 

' Hard. vi. G95 ; but Pagi seems to of PiUigrin (Gfrorer, iii. 1373), and his 

place the letter in 979 (xvi. 246). Jafftf successors in the bishoprick of Passau 
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■ Hard. vi. 689-90. Lorch (the Ro- i. 377-9. 

man Laureacuni) was destroyed by the * Othlon. Vitii Wolfkangi, 13 (Pertz, 

Avars in 738, when Vivilo, or Vivilus iv. or Patrol cxlvi.). 
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Geisa, who from the year 972 was duke of Hungary, married 

Sarolta, daughter of Gyulas, a woman of masculine character, i^d 

by her influence was brought over to Christianity. Although the 

knowledge of the faith had been received by Sarolta's family from 

Greece, her husband was led by political circumstances to connect 

his country with the western church, and he himself appears to 

have been baptised by Bruno, bishop of Verdun, who had been 

sent to him as ambassador by Otho I.° But Geisa's conversion 

was of no very perfect kind. While professing himself a Christian, 

he continued to offer sacrifice to idols ; and, when Bruno remon- 

slrated, he answered that he was rich enough and powerful enough 

to do both.' In 983, or the following year, a bishop named 

Adalbert — probably the celebrated bishop of Prague^ — appeared 

in Hungary, and baptised Greisa's son Waik, then four or five years 

old.* The young prince, to whom the name of Stephen was given, 

became the most eminent worthy of Hungarian history. Unlike 

his &ther, he received a careful education. In 997, he succeeded 

Geisa, and he reigned for forty-one years, with a deserved repu- 

tatimi for piety, justice, bravery, and firmness of purpose.* A 

pagan party, which at first opposed him, was put down ; he married 

a Bavarian princess, sister of duke Henry (afterwards the emperor 

Henry II.), and in 1000 he obtained the erection of his dominions 

into a kingdom firom Otho lU.^ In fulfilment of a vow which 

* Schrockh, xzi. 532 ; MaiUth, i. heavenly workmauship. But it has 
31-4. on it the name of a Greek emperor, 

* Thietmar, viii. 3 (who calls Geisa Constantine — probably Constantine Por- 
Devir), phyrogenitus ~ a circumstance which 

1^ So it is said in the Life of St. some Romish writers have boldly ex- 

Stepbeo, c. 4 (Pertz, xi. or Patrol, cli.). plained by saying that the crown was 

* Mailath, i. Anhang, 6. German given by Constantine the Great to 
ehnmiclers represent Stephen as having Sylvester I. ! (sec Schrockh, xvi. 537). 
been baptised later, with a view to his Count Mail^th, after a careful personal 
carriage. Bat against this, see Schrockh, examination, agrees with those who con- • 
xzi. 534 ; Neand. vi. 458. sider the lower part to be Greek and the 

* Schrockh, xxi. 534. arches Roman (i. Anh. G-7). The 
^ Mailath, i. 40. It has been asserted letter, said to have been written by 

thit the dignity of king was given by Sylvester II. on sending the crown 

the pope ; but the utmost that can trul^ (Patrol, cxxxvii. 274), is supposed by 

be laid is, that the pope bestowed his Mailath (Anh. 7) to be genuine in its 

blessing on Stephen when he had been foundation, although tampered with, 

nude a king by the emperor (Schrockh, Gfrorer defends it (iii. 1534), and Jafio 

ui. 534-6;. The famous crown of classes it among the genuine letters 

St. Stephen is said to have been sent (346). But Schrockh (xxi. 545) and 

to him by the pope, who had been Gieseler (II. i. 366) say that the corre- 

waned by a vision, instead of sending it spondence of its professed discoverer, a 

toMiecesJav of Poland, to reserve it for Franciscan of the 16th century, named 

the envoys who should come to him Levaoovicz, proves it to have been 

from an unknown nation (Vita Steph. fabricated by him. 
U); and it has been regarded as of 
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he had made during the contest with his heathen opponents, he 
earnestly exerted himself for the establishment of Christianity 
among his subjects. His kingdom, which he extended by the addi- 
tion of Transylvania and part of Wallachia (a territory known as 
Black Hungary) ,« was placed under the special protection of the 
Blessed Virgin.* He erected episcopal sees, built many mona- 
steries and chxurches, and enacted that every ten vills in the 
kingdom should combine to found and endow a church.® Monks 
and clergy from other countries were invited to settle in Hungary, 
and it appears that the services which Stephen had done to the 
church procured for him a commission to act as vicar of the Roman 
see in his dominions — a privilege which his successors continued to 
claim.' He founded a college for the education of Hungarians at 
Romb ; he built hospitals and monasteries for his countrymen at 
Rome, Bavenna, Constantinople, and Jerusalem ; ^ and such was 
his hospitality to pilgrims, that the journey through Hungary came 
to be generally preferred to a sea-voyage by those who were bound 
for the Holy Land.** The means which Stephen employed to 
recommend the Gospel were not always limited to pure persuasion ; 
thus, a free Hungarian who should refuse to embrace Christianity 
was to be degraded to the condition of a serf.* 

Stephen died in 1038. His son Emmerich or Henry, for whom 
he had drawn up a remarkable code of instructions, had died some 
years before ;^ and the king bequeathed his dominions to a nephew 
named Peter,™ who was soon after dethroned. A period of 
internal discord followed ; and twice within the eleventh century 
the paganism which had been repressed so forcibly, that king 
Andrew, in 1048, had even enacted death as the punishment for 
adhering to it," recovered its ascendancy in Hungary so as for a 
time to obscure the profession of the Gospel® 

« Annal. HUdesh. 1003 (Pertz, iil.); parently in disgust, altoc^ether refused 
Schrockh, xxL 543. him a passage, so that the bishop had 
* Vita, 16. to make his way through Bavaria to 
« Leges, 34 (Patrol, cli.). Venice, from which he had a dangerous 
' Sylv. II. in PatroL cxxxvii. 276; voyage to the eastern capital. In con- 
Vita, 12 ; Giesel. II. i. 366. sequence of this afiair, Stephen was 
s Vita, 12. involved in a war with the emperor, 
>> Baron. 1002. 17-22; Schrockh, xxi. but both parties soon found it conve- 
.'>42-3. In 1030, Werinher, bishop of nient to make peace. Wippo, Vita 
Strasburg, being sent by the emperor Chuonradi, 22, 26 (Pertz, xi.) ; Luden, 
Conrad as ambassador to Constanti- viii. 65, 76. 
nople, endeavoured, for the sake of * Schrockh, xxi. 548. 
economy, to pass through Hunpry in ^ " Mouita ad Filium '* (Patrol, cli.) ; 
the character of a pilgnm. Ilis large Vita S. Steph. 16. 
and splendid train, however, pave the "» lb. 18. » Patrol cli. 1257. 
lie to this pretence, and Stephen, ap- " Schrockh, xxi. 549-551. 
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X. Among the nations to which Anskar had preached, Chris- 
danity was but very partially adopted. Its progress was liable to 
be diecked by the paganism of some princes ; it was liable to be 
rendered odious by the violent measures which other princes took 
to enforce it on their subjects ; while the barbarism and ignorance 
of the Northmen opposed a formidable difficulty to its success. 
Hamburg and Bremen, the sees planted for the evangelisation of 
Nordalbingia and Scandinavia, were repeatedly attacked both by 
the Northmen and by the Slaves ; p but the victories of 

AD 934 

Henry I. established the Christian power, and he erected 

the Mark of Sleswick as a protection for Germany against the 

Dorthem inroads.'^ llie conversions in Denmark had been limited 

to the mainland ; the islands were still altogether pagan, and 

human victims continued to be offered in Zealand,^ until Henry 

obtained from Gorm, who was the first king of all Denmark, that 

Christians should be allowed freedom of religion throughout the 

kingdom, and that human sacrifices should cease.' Unni, archbishop 

of Bremen and Hamburg, undertook the work of a missionary in 

Denmark. His endeavours to make a convert of Gorm were 

ODsucoesBful ; but he baptised one of the inferior kings named 

Frode,'and found a supporter in Gorm's son Harold Blaatand 

{Bluetooth or Black-tooth), who had derived some knowledge of 

the Gospel from the instructions of a Christian mother.^ The 

prince, however, was still unbaptised ; he retained the cruelty, the 

rapacity, and the other usual vices of the northern pimiderers, and 

for many years his religious belief was of a mixed kind. In 966 

a missionary named Poppo, while enjoying Harold's hospitality, 

fell into an argument with some of the guests, who, although they 

allowed Christ^to be God, maintained that there were other gods 

of higher dignity and power. In proof of the exclusive truth of his 

religion, Poppo (it is said) underwent the ordeal of putting on a red 

hot iron gauntiet, and wearing it without injury to his hand, until the 

king declared himself satisfied.^ From that time Harold attached 

himself exclusively to Christianity, although he was not baptised 

until Otho the Great, after defeating him in 972, insisted on his 

baptism as a condition of peace.* The intemperate zeal with which 

' Schrockh, zzi. 343. Thietmar, ii. 8; Saxo Grammat. 189. 

1 Laden, vi. 393. The variations of the story are given 

' Munter, i. 352, by Mtinter, i. 375. Comp. Adam Brem. 

* lb. 350. ii. 33, and Lappenberg's note, in Pertz, 

t Helmold. i. 8 ; Miinter, i. 348*352. vii. 318. 
« Widukind, iii. 65 (Pertz, iii.) ; "^ Ad. Brem. ii. 3. 
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the king now endeavoured to enforce the reception of the Gospel 
provoked two rebellions, headed by his own son Sweyn ; and, after a 
reign of fifty years, Harold was dethroned, and died of a wound 
received in battle.y 

Although Sweyn had been brought up as a Christian, and had 
been baptised at the same time with his father, he persecuted the 
faith for many years, until, towards the end of his life, when his 
arms had been triumphant in England, he was there brought back 
to the religion of his early days.* In 1014 he was succeeded 
by Canute, who, both in England and in his northern dominions, 
endeavoured, by a bountiful patronage of the church, to atone for 
his father's sins and for his own.* When present at the coronation 
of Conrad as emperor,^ he obtained from him a cession of the Mark 
of Sleswick.*' Monasteries were founded in Denmark by Canute, 
and perhaps the payment of Peter's pence was introduced by him ;^ 
hospitals for Danish pilgrims were established at Rome and at 
some stations on the way to it.® Three bishops and a number of 
clergy were sent from England into Denmark ; but Unwan, arch- 
bishop of Bremen, regarding these bishops as intruders into his 
province, caught one of them, compelled him to acknowledge the 
metropolitan rights of Bremen, and sent him to Canute, who 
thereupon agreed to submit the Danish church to the jurisdiction 
A.D. 1043- of that see.' Sweyn Estrithsen, who, eight years after 

1076. the death of his uncle Canute, obtained possession of the 
Danish throne, although a man of intemperate and profligate life,^ 
was very munificent to the church, and did much for the extension of 
Christianity in the islands of his kingdom. The English missionaries 
had preached in their native tongue, while at every sentence their 
words were explained by an interpreter ; but Sweyn, to remedy 
this difficulty for the future, provided that such foreigners as were 
to labour in the instruction of his subjects should be previously 
initiated in the Danish language by the canons of Hamburg.^ 
Among the memorable events of this reign was the penance to 

7 Ad. Brem. ii. 25-6 ; Helmold. i. 15 ; ^ Miinter, ii. 461-2, 637. See, how- 

Miinter, i. 875-387. Baronius (980. 11) ever, Book V. c. xi. sect. VII. 

and Pagi (ztI. 252) place his death in < lb. i. 409. 

980 ; S^hroekh (xxi. 350) in 986 ; ' Ad. Brem. ii. 53. There is a sus- 

Miinter (i. 387) and Gieseler (II. i. 348) pected grant to Unwan of legatine 

in 991. power over aU the northern regions 

* Saxo Gramm. 186-8 ; Miinter, i. from Benedict VIII. Ep. 37 (Patrol. 
400. cxxxix.). 

* Saxo Gramm. 201. v Saxo Gramm. 208. 

b See p. 442. ^ Schrockh, xxi. 353, 359. 

« Laden, viii. 51. 
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whidi the king was obliged to submit by William, bishop of 
Roskield, for haying caused some refractory nobles to be put to 
death in a church — a penance imitated from that of Theodosius. 
Sweyn died in 1076.» 

XI. The Christianity planted by Anskar in Sweden was almost 
confined to the neighbourhood of Birka, and for about seventy 
years after the apostle's death the country was hardly ever visited 
by missionaries.^ Unni, archbishop of Bremen, after the expedi- 
tion to Denmark which has been mentioned,"* crossed the sear to 
Sweden in 935, and laboured there until his death in the following 
year."^ A mixture of paganism and Christianity arose, which is 
curiously exemplified in a drinking song still extant, where the 
praises* of the Trinity are set forth in the same style which was 
used in celebrating the gods of Walhalla.^ 

The reign of Olave Stotkonun^y^ who became king towards the 
end of the tenth century, and died about 1024,'i was important for 
the propagation of the Gospel in Sweden. Some German clergy, 
and many from England, were introduced into the country ; among 
them was Sigfrid, archdeacon of York, who laboured among the 
Swedes for many years. Two of his relations, who had joined him 
in the mission, were murdered by heathens. The chief murderer 
escaped, and his property was confiscated ; some of his accomplices, 
who were found, were, at Sigfnd's intercession, allowed to compound 
fur their crime by payment of a fine ; and tlie funds thus obtained 
served to found the bishoprick of Wexio, to wliich Sigfrid was 
consecrated by the archbishop of Bremen/ Olave had meditated 
the destruction of the temple at Upsal, which was the principal 
seat of the old idolatry ; he was, however, diverted from his inten- 
tion by the entreaties of his heathen subjects, who begged him to 
content himself with taking the best portion of the country, and 
building a church for his own religion, but to refrain from attempt- 
ing to force their belief. On this he removed to Skara, 
in West Gothland, and founded a see there, to which 
Thurgot, an Englishman, was consecrated." The ancient Runic 

' Saxo, 209-211 ; Schrbckh, xzi. 356- lap. But Geijer remarks that, if this 

7. William of Roskield was an Englbh- be true, Olave must have been asso- 

man. Saxo, 205. ciated with his father in the kingdom, 

^ Schrockh, xzi. 360-1. " P. 477. as he was old enough to take a person^il 

" Ad. Brem. i. 62-4. share in war soon after his father s death. 

» Schrockh, xxi. 362. i. 119. •* Geijer, i. l_'6. 

p I. e. Lap-king^ because he is said to ' Schrockh, xxi. 363-5; Geijer, 1015. 

have beeu king while yet in his nurse's ■ Ad. Brem. ii. 56. 
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characters were superseded among the Swedes by the Latin 
alphabet, and the influence of the Gospel triumphed over the 
national love of piracy.' 

But the violence of the measures by which Olave endeavoured 
to advance the Gospel excited a general hatred against him 
among the adherents of the old religion, and he was obliged to 
admit his son Emund to a share in the government. Emund, 
after his father's death, bad a disagreement with the archbishop 
of Bremen, and set up some bishops independent of that prelate's 
metropolitan jurisdiction — ^having obtidned consecration for them 
in Poland.** But this arrangement was ^ven up by his second 
successor, Stenkil, whose mild and wise policy was more favourable 
to the advancement of the faith than the more forcible proceedings 
of Olave had been. Under Stenkil, the number of diurches in 
Sweden was increased to about eleven hundred.* His death, 
which took place in 1066,^ was followed by bloody civil wars, and 
for a time paganism resumed its ascendancy ; but in 1075 king 
Inge forbade all heathen worship, and, although this occasioned 
his expulsion, while his brother-in-law Soen was set up by the 
heathen party, Inge eventually recovered his throne, and, after 
much contention, Christianity was firmly established in the country." 
According to Adam of Bremen, a contemporary of this king, the 
scandal produced by the covetousness of too many among the 
clergy had been the chief hindrance to the general conversion of 
the Swedes, whom he describes as well disposed to receive the 
Gospel.* 

XIL Among the Norwegians, some converts had been made in 
the time of Anskar, and the more readily, because the profession 
of Christianity opened to them the trade of England and of Ger- 
many. Yet such converts, although they acknowledged the power 
of Christ, and believed Him to be the God of England, had greater 
confidence in the gods of Odin's race, whom they regarded as still 
reigning over their own land ; ^ and it was not until a century 
later that a purer and more complete Christianity was introduced 
into Norway. 

Eric " of the Bloody Axe," whose cruelties had rendered liim 

( Schrdckh, xxi. 367. « lb. 132-5; Giesel. II. i. 350. 

" Ad. Brem. iiL 14. • * Descriptio Insalaram/ 21, ap. 

» Schrockh, xxi. 371. Pertz, vii. 

y Geijer, i. 131. b Miinter, i. 435. 
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detated by his subjects, was dethroned in 938 by his brother 
Haco.^ The new king had been educated as a Christian in the 
English court, under Athelstan, and was resolved to establish his 
ovn faith among his subjecta^ Some of his chief adherents were 
vQo to embrace the Gospel. He postponed the great heathen feast 
of Yule* from midwinter in order that it might fall in with the 
edebfBtion of the Saviour's nativity ; and while the other Nor- 
wegiaiB were engaged in their pagan rejoicings, Haco and his 
friends, in a building by themselves, kept the Christian festival. 
Ckrgy were tnrought from England, and some congregations of 
eoDverts were formed.' But when the reception of Christianity 
was proposed in the national assembly, a general murmur 
aroBe. It was said that the rest of Sunday and Friday, 
which was required by the new faith, could not be afforded. The 
servants who had attended their masters to the meeting cried out that, 
if they were to fast, their bodies would be so weakened as to be unfit 
for work. Many declared that they could not desert the gods under 
whom their forefathers and themselves had so long prospered ; 
they remmded the king how his people had aided him in gaining 
the crown, and told him that, if he persisted in his proposal, they 
would choose another in his stead.^ Haco found himself obliged 
to yield. He was forced to preside at the next harvest sacrifice, 
where he publicly drank to the national gods ; and, as he made 
the edgn of the cross over his cup, Sigurd, his chief adviser, told the 
company that it was meant to signify the hammer of their god 
Thor. The heathen party, however, were still unsatisfied. Eight 
of their chiefs bound themselves to extirpate Christianity ; they 
assaulted and killed some of the clergy, and at the following Yule- 
feast Haco was compelled to submit to further compliances — to 
drink to the gods without making the sign of the cross, and to 
prove himself a heathen by partaking of the liver of a horse which 
had been offisred in sacrifice.'' Feeling this constraint intolerable, 
he resolved to meet his opponents in arms ; but an invasion by 
Eric's sons, who had obtained aid from Harold Blaatand of Denmark, 

■ Snorro Stnrleson, i. 316 ; Miinter, hjul, a wheel, and has reference to the 

L 441. circle of the year — Yiile being the time 

* Snorro, i. 310. Dr. Lappenberg at which the decreasing and the in- 
Ihinks that the Athelstan in question creasing days meet. See Thorpe, * North- 
may have been, not the great Anglo- em Mythology/ ii. 50. 

Saxon king, but Guthrun-Athelstan, one ' Snorro, i. 320. 

of the Danish kings of East Anglia. i. ? lb. 32S-9 ; Miinter, i. 443-4. 

371-3. ^ Snorro, i. 330-1. Comp. above, 

* This name is derived from hjd or p. 119. 
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induced the Norwegian parties to enter into a reconciliation, and 
to turn their arms against the common enemy. From that time 
Haco lived in harmony with his people, not only tolerating their 
heathenism, but himself yielding in some degree to the influence 
of a heathen queen. In 963 his nephews renewed their attack, 
and Haco was mortally wounded. He expressed a wish, in case 
of recovery, to retire to some Christian land, that he might endea- 
vour by penance to expiate his compliances, which weighed on hid 
conscience as if he had been guilty of apostasy. But when his 
firiends proposed that he should be carried to England for biu-ial, 
he answered that he was unworthy of it — that he had lived as a 
heathen, and as a heathen should be buried in Norway.^ His 
death was lamented by a scald in a iamous song, which celebrates 
his reception into Walhalla, and intimates that, in consideration 
of the tolerance which he had shown towards the old religion, his 
own Christianity was forgiven by the gods.^ 

Harold, the son of Eric, who now became master of the king- 
dom, endeavoured to spread Christianity by forcible means. After 
some commotions, in the course of which the son of Eric 

A D 977. 

was slain, Harold Blaatand added Norway to his domi- 
nions, and appointed a viceroy, named Haco, who, unlike his 
master, was so devoted a pagan that he sacrificed one of his own 
children. The viceroy exerted himself for tfee restoration of 
paganism, and, by the help of the party who adhered to it, esta- 
blished himself in independence of the Danish king. But the 
oppressed Christians invited to their relief Olave, the son of a 
petty prince named Tryggve, and Haco was dethroned in 995." 

Olave Tryggvesen is celebrated in the northern chronicles as the 
strongest, the bravest, and the most beautiful of men." After a life 
of wild adventure, in the course of which he had visited Russia and 
'Constantinople, and had spread terror along the coasts of the western 
ocean, he had been baptised by a hermit in one of the Scilly Islands, 
A D 994 ^^^ ^*^ ^^^ confirmed by Elphege, Irishop of Win- 
chester, in the presence of the English king Ethelred.** 
His Christian practice was far from perfect ; for he married his 
stepmother, and endeavoured to obtain a knowledge of the ftiture 

» Snorro, i. seqq. ; Miinter, i. 450. " Snorro, i. 397. For his history, see 

•« It is translated by Bp. Miinter, i. the vi*>» Saga. Hume confounds him 

452-5, and by Mr. Laing, Snorro, i. with Saint Olave. i. 120. 

3*<i- , • Flor. Vigom. i. 152; Snorro, i. 

■» Mtinter, i. 4.58-463. 398. 
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by the arts of diviiiation ; yet his zeal for his new religion was 
anboanded, and mamfested itself in exertions for the spreading of 
die fiuth, which savoured less of the Christian spirit than of his old 
pizalica] habits, and of the despotism which he had seen in Russia 
and in the eastern empire.^ Gifts and privileges of various kinds, 
tad even marriage with the kmg's beautiful sisters, were held out to 
the chiefe as inducements to embrace the Gospel ; while those who 
diCRiId refuse were threatened with confiscation of property, with 
hmishment, mutilation, tortures, and death .*> In the most blame- 
able of his proceedings, Olave was much influenced by the counsels 
of Thangbrand, a German priest from whom he had derived his 
first knowledge of the Gospel, but whose character was so violent 
that he did not scruple even to kill those who offended or thwarted 
Mm/ The king visited one district after another, for the purpose 
rf establishing Christianity. " Wheresoever he came," says Snorro 
Stmieson, in describing one of his circuits, ^^ to the land or to the 
idands, he held an assembly, and told the people to accept the 
ri^ fiuth and to be baptised. No man dared to say anything 
against it, and tb^ whole country which he passed through was 
made Christian,"* Strange stories are related of the adventures 
which he encountered in destroying idols and temples, and of the 
ekiD and presence of mind with which he extricated himself from 
the dangers which he often incurred on such occasions. In one 
|dace Olave found eighty heathens who professed to be wizards. 
He made one attempt to convert them when they were sober, and 
another over their horns of ale ; and, as they were not to be won 
in either state, he set fire to the building in which they were as- 
sembled. The chief of the party alone escaped from the flames ; 
but he afterwards fell into the king's hands, and was thrown into 
the sea.^ Another obstinate pagan and sorcerer had a serpent 
forced down his throat ; the creature ate its way through his body, 
and caused his death.*^ A less unpleasing tale relates to Olave's 
dealmgs with a young hero named Endrid, who at length agreed 
diat his reli^on should be decided by the event of a contest 
between himself and a champion to be appointed by the king. 
Olave himself appeared in that character ; in a trial which lasted 
three days, he triumphantly defeated Endrid in swimming, in 

* Ad. Brem. ii. 38 ; Snorro, i. 427, ' Neand. v. 407. • i. 445. 

•e<iq. ; Schrbckh, xxi. 377-9 ; MUnter, « Miinter, i. 487. 

i. 468, 494. " Snorro, i. 448. 

^ Miinter, i. 468 ; Neand. t. 408. 
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diving, in archery, and in sword-play ; and having thus prepared 
him for the reception of Christian doctrine, he completed his con- 
version by instructing him in the principles of the &ith/ The 
insular parts of Olave's dominions were included in his labours for 
the extension of the Gospel ; he forced the people of the Orkneys, 
of the Shetland, the Faroe, and other islands, to receive Christianity 
at the sword's point.^ In obedience to a vision which he had seen 
at a critical time, Olave chose St Martin as the patron of Norway, 
and ordered that the cup which had been usually drunk in honour 
of Thor should in future be dedicated to the saint' In 997, he 
founded the bishoprick of Nidaros or Drontheim. 

Olave's zeal for Christianity at length cost him his life. Sigrid, 
the beautiful widow of a Swedish king, after having resisted the 
suit of the petty princes of Sweden so sternly that she even burnt 
one of them in his castle, in order (as she said) to cure the others of 
their desire to win her hand,* conceived the idea of marrying the king 
of Norway, and with that view visited his court Olave was inclined 
to the match ; but, on her refusal to be baptised, he treated her with 
outrageous indignity, which filled her with a vehement desire of 
revenge. Sigrid soon after married Sweyn of Denmark* Her 
new husband, and the child of her first marriage, Olave Stotkonung, 
combined, at her urgent persua^on, in an expedition against 
Norway, and their force was strengthened by a disaffected party 
of Norwegians, under Eric, son of that Haco whom Olave had put 
down. A naval engagement took place, and the fortune of the 
day was against Olave. His ship, the " Long Dragon,^ after a 
desperate defence, was boarded ; on which the king and nine com* 
panions, who were all that remained of the crew, threw 
themselves into the sea, in order that they might not fall 
into the hands of their enemies.^ Rude and violent as Olave was, 
he was so beloved by his subjects that many are said to have died 
out of grief for him, and even the heathens cherished his memory. 
He was believed to be a saint ; it was said that he had performed 
miracles, and that angels had been seen to visit him while at his 
prayers ; and legends represented him as having long survived the 
disastrous fight Nearly fifty years later, it is told, a Norwegian 
named Gaude, who had lost bis way among the sands of Egypt, 
was directed by a dream to a monastery, where, to his surprise, he 

* Miiiiter, i. 474-5. • Snorro, i. 120. 

y lb. 480, 5502; Grub, i. 246. * lb. 433, 469, seqq.; Munter, i. 493. 

* Schrockh, xxi. 378. 
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CDQiid an aged abbot of his own country. The old man's questions 
were such that the pilgrim was led to ask whether he were himself 
kmg OlaYC. The answer was ambiguous ; but the abbot charged 
Gaode, on returning to Norway, to deliver a sword and a girdle 
Id a warrior who had sought death with Olave but had been 
leKoed from the waves; and to tell him that on the fatal day 
no one had borne himself more bravely than he. Gaude per- 
fimied his commisdon, and the veteran, on receiving the gifts and 
die message, was assured that the Egyptian abbot could be no 
other than his royal master.^ 

• The progress of the Gospel in Norway was slow during some 
jeaiB after the end of Olave Tryggvesen's reign. But his godchild 
Olave the son of Harold, who became king in 1015,'* was bent on 
carrying on the work. Many missionaries were invited from 
England ; at their head was a bishop named Grimkil, who drew 
op a code of ecclesiastical law for Norway.® Although his own 
daracter was milder than that of Olave Tryggvesen, the king 
pursued the old system of enforcing Christianity by such penalties 
» confiscation, blinding, mutilation, and death,^ and, like the elder 
Olave, he made journeys throughout his dominions, in company 
with Grimkil, with a riew to the establishment of the faith. He 
foand that under the pressure of scarcity the people were accus- 

I tomed to relapse into the practice of sacrificing to their old gods. 
He often had to encounter armed resistances^ At Dalcn, in 1025, 
Ae inhabitants had been excited by the report of his approach, 
and on arriving he found 700 exasperated pagans arrayed against 
Inm. But, although his own party was only half the number, he 
put the peasants to flight, and a discussion on the merits of the 
rival religions ensued. Grimkil — '' the homed man," as the 
heathens called him from the shape of his cap or mitre — main- 

j tained the cause of Christianity ; to which the other party, headed 

I by a diief named Gudbrand, replied that their own god Thor was 
superior to the Christians' God, inasmuch as he could be seen. 

; The king spent a great part of the following night in prayer. 
Next morning at daybreak the huge idol of Thor was brought to 

* Milliter* i. 493-5. inreit^ is now lost, although fVagmeiits 

* Mr. Laing dates bii accession in this exist in the laws of Iceland and in 
jear, and his death in 1030 (it 339). the later Norwegian law. Miinter, i. 
Others give the dates 1017 and 1033 501-2. 

nrspectlTeW. Munter, i. 600. ' Snorro, ii. 79, 147. 

* Ad. Brem. ii. 55. This code, > lb. 178-9. 
which ii known by the name of Krist* 
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the place of conferenoe. Olave pointed to the ridng sun as a 
visible witness to his God, who created it ; and, while the heathens 
were gazing on its brightness, a. gigantic soldier, in fulfilment of 
orders which he had before receiveij from the king, raised his dub 
and knocked the idol to pieces. A swarm of loathsome creatures, 
which had found a dwelling within its body, and had fattened on 
the daily offerings of food and -drink, rushed forth ; and the men 
of Dalen, convinced of the vanity of their old superstition, ccm- 
sented to be baptised.** 

The forcible means which Olave usedr in favour of his religion, 
the taxes which he found it necessary to impose, and the rigour, 
with which he proceeded for the suppression of piracy and robbery, 
aroused great discontent among his subjects. Canute of Denmaik 
and England was encouraged to claim the kingdom of Norway ; 
his gold won many of the chiefs to his interest, and Olave, finding 
himself deserted, fled into Russia, where he was honourably 
received by Yaroslafi^, and was invited to settle by the offer of a 
province.^ But, while hesitating between the acceptance of this 
offer and the execution of an idea which he had entertuned of 
becoming a monk at Jerusalem, he imas diverted by a vision, in 
which Olave Tryggvesen exhorted him to attempt the recovery 
of the kingdom which God had given him.^ The Swedish king 
supplied him with some soldiers ; and, on his landing in Norway, 
multitudes flocked to his standard. Olave refused the aid of ah 
who were unbaptised ; many received baptism from no other motive 
than a wish to be allowed to aid him ; and his soldiers marched 
with the sign of the cross on their shields."* On the eve of a battle 
he gave a large sum of money to be laid out for the souls of his 
enemies who should fall ; those who should lose their lives for his 
own cause, he said, were as8iu*ed of salvation." But the forces of 
the enemy were overpowering, and Olave was defeated and slain.® 

After a time his countrymen repented of their conduct towards 
him. It was rumoured that he had done miracles in Russia, and 
on his last fatal expedition ; his blood had iiealed a wound in the 
hand of the warrior who killed him ; a blind man, on whose eyes 
it had been accidentally rubbed, had recovered his sight; and 
other cures of a like kind were related.'* A year after his death 

•> Snorro, ii. 155-160. Compare vol ■ lb. .SOS-9, 320. 
i. p. 277. " lb. 313. 

« Snorro, ii. 154, 268, 273, 267 ; Flor. ° lb. 332. 
Vigom. i. 184. » lb. 297, 806, 333, 340-8 ; Miiuter, i. 

^ Snorro, ii. 295-6. 518. 
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his body was diainteired by Grimkil, when no signs of decay 
appeared, aod the hair and nails had grown. The remains of the 
Idi^ were remoyed to the church of St Clement at Nidaros, which 
he himself had built, and when, in the following century, a 
cathedral was erected by the sainted archbishop Eystein (or Au- 
gQsdne) they were enclosed in a magnificent silver shrine, above 
Ae high altar.*^ St Olave was chosen as the patron of Norway ; 
Us fiune was s{Mread far and wide by a multitude of miracles, and 
pOgrims from distant countries flocked to his tomb for cure;' 
tribute was paid to him by Norway and Sweden ; and churches 
were dedicated to his honour, not only in the western countries, but 
in Roaeia and at Constantinople.* 

Canute, after becoming master of Norway, encouraged religion 
diere as in his other dominiona By him the first Benedictine 
wonastery in the kingdom was founded near Nidaros.^ Harold 
Hardrada, Olave's half-brother, a rough and irreligious man, who 
became king in 1047, had some difierences with pope Alexander 
II., and with Adalbert archbishop of Bremen. The king said that 
he knew no archbishop in Norway except himself, and obtained 
wdination for bishops from England and from France ; while 
Adalbert, declaring that he had bat two masters, the pope and the 
emperor, paid no regard to the northern sovereign, and without 
his consent erected sees in his dominions." Norway, like the rest 
of western Christendom, submitted to the dominion of Rome.^ 

XIII. Iceland became known to the Norwegians in 860, when a 
Norwegian vessel was cast on its coast.^ In 874 the first Norwegian 
cobnist, Ingulf, settled in the island ; and in the following years 
many of his countrymen resorted to it, especially after the great 
rictory of Harold the Fairhaired at Ilafursfiord, in 883, by wliich a 
mnnber of petty kings or chiefs were driven from their native land to 
seek a home elsewhere.' The colonists were of the highest and most 

« Snorro, ii. 315, 369; iii. 3S, 108; 1818); Kafn, ' Antiquitates Americaus/ 
Mfinter, ii. 404. 8 (Havniae, 1837. 

' Ad Brem. Descr. Insularum, 32. * Rafn, 8 ; Snorro, i. 280 ; Depping, 

• Snorro, ii. 380-2 ; Schrockh, xxi. ii. 45-7. " The period during which 
384-5. See Thorpe's * Northern Mytho- the settlement was going on lasted about 
logy,' ii. 36, seqq. . sixty years. At the end of that time 

* SchWickh, xxi. 383. the island was as fully peopled as it has 
■ Ad. Brem. iii. 16 ; Schrockh, xxi. ever been since, and the number of in- 

469; Alex. II. ap. Hard. vi. 1079. habitants may be reckoned at 50,000.'* 

« See, for the character of the Nor- Dasent, Pref. to * The Story of Burnt 



wegians. Ad. Brem. Descr. Insul. 20. 
f Henderson's Iceland, I. xiii. (Ediub. 
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civilised class among the Northmen, and the state of sodety in the 
new community took a corresponding character. The land was 
parcelled out, and the Icelanders, renouncing the practice of piracy, 
betook themselves to trade — exchanging the productions of their 
island for the com, the wood, and other necessaries which it did 
not afford/ A republican form of government was established, and 
lasted for four hundred years. It had its national and provincial 
assemblies ; its chief was the " Lawman," ** elected for life, whose 
office it was to act as conservator of the laws; and with this 
magistracy the function of priest was joined. The worship of Odin 
was established, but there appears to have been an entire freedom 
as to reli^on.® 

It is said that the colonists found in Iceland traces of an Irish 
misfflon — such as service-books, bells, and pastoral crooks — although 
the natives, having been left without any clergy, had relapsed into 
paganism.*^ Some of the Norwegians themselves may also have 
carried with them such mixed and imperfect notions of Christianity 
as were to be gathered in the intercourse of their roving and 
adventurous life ; ® but the knowledge of the Gospel was neither 
spread among the other members of the community nor trans- 
mitted to their descendants.^ In 981, an Icelander named Thor- 
wald, who had formerly been a pirate, but even then had been 
accustomed to spend such part of his plunder as he could spare in 
redeeming captives from other pirates, brought with him to the 
island a Saxon bishop named Frederick, by whom he had been 
converted.* A church was built, and Frederick's instructions were 
well received, although most of his proselytes refused to be baptised 

* Laing, i. 56-8. But Henderson Pref. to Njal, 7-8 ; Reeves, n. on Adam- 
states that there is evidence that wood nan, ii. 42, p. 169 ; Professor Innes 
formerly grew in Iceland. (I. x. ; comp. derives the earlier mission from lona 
Kncycl. Britaun. an. Iceland.) Adam (* Scotland in the Middle A^,* 101). 
of Bremen says, ** Nulls ibi fruges, Lanigan supposes that the Irish clergy 
minima lignorum copia." Descr. Insol. remained until the arrival of the Nor- 
35. wegians, and were then expeUed. iii. 

*» Ldjsdjumadr, utterer or publisher of 228. 

the law. Henderson, I. xxii. ; Dasent, * Thus Helgi is described as ** much 

in Oxford Essays for 1858, p. 207. mixed in his faith. He trusted in Christ, 

' Schroekh, xxi. 387 ; Henderson* I. but invoked Thor's aid when sent to sea 

xvi.-xxiv. ; Depping, ii. 49-50 ; Miinter, .or in any difficulty." His knowledge of 

i. 521-6. Christianity had been gained in Ireland. 

<> The old authorities for- this (Ari Dasent, Oxf. Ess. 180. 

Frode, &c.) are collected by Bafh, 203- ' Miinter, i. 524-5. 

5. Dicoii, an Irish monk, in a treatise f Miinter supposes Frederick to have 

' De Mensura Orbis,' written ▲.d. 825, been an ecclesiastic of Hamburg or 

shows himself acquainted with the ex- Bremen, ordained by the archbishop for 

istence of Icelana (ib. 204). See also the mission, i. 527. 
Miinter, i. 520; Laing, i. 40; Dasent, 
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—being aahamed, it is said, to expose themselves naked at the 
ceremony, and to wear the white dress which in their country was 
worn by diildren only.^ An influential convert, named Thorkil, 
be&fe submitting to baptism, desired that it might be administered 
by way of experiment to his aged and infirm father-in-law ; and, 
as the old man died soon after, Thorkil put ofi^ his own baptism 
for some years.* The worshippers of Odin were roused to enmity 
by the rough manner in which Thorwald proceeded to spread his 
idigioa After five years he and the bishop were expelled, and 
took reftige in Norway, where Thorwald, meeting with one of 
those who had most bitterly opposed him in Iceland, killed him. 
Frederick, hopeless of efiecting any good in company with so law- 
leas an assodate, returned to lus own country, and it is supposed 
tbat Thorwald, after many years of wandering, in the course of 
which he had visited the Holy Land, founded a monastery in 
Bussia or at Constantinople, and there died.^ 

Olave Tryggvesen — partly, perhaps, from political motives — 
was desirous of establishing the Gospel in Iceland, and, after some 
eariier attempts to forward its progress, sent Thangbrand into the 
island in 997. The choice of a missionary was unfortunate ; 
Thangbrand, it is said, performed some miracles ; but he proceeded 
with his usual violence, and, after having killed one of his opponents, 
and two scalds who had composed scurrilous verses on him, he was 
expelled." Olave, on receiving from Thangbrand a report of the 
treatment which he had met with, was very indignant, and was 
about to undertake an expedition for the punishment of the Ice- 
landers, when Gissur and Hialte, two natives of the island, obtained 
his consent to the employment of milder measures for 
the conversion of their countrymen. By the promise of ' * 
a sum of money (which, however, was rather a lawful fee than a 
bribe)," they secured the co-operation of the lawman Thorgeir, 
who, after addressing the national assembly in an exhortation to 
peace and unity, proposed a new law by way of compromise. All 
the islanders were to be baptised, the temples were to be destroyed, 
• and public sacrifices were to cease ; but it was to be allowed to eat 
horseflesh, to expose children, and to ofier sacrifice in private.** The 

^ Schrockh, xxi. 388, 390. 76 ; Miinter, i. 535-6 ; Quart. Rev. 

' Miinter, i. 631. 130-3. 

^ Mfinter, i. 532 ; ii. 695. See the » Dasent, n. on Njal, iL 79. 

'Quarterly Review,' Jan. 1862, p. 129, ° Snorro,i. 548 ; Burnt Njal, ii. 76-80; 

vt * Iceland and the Change of Faith.' Munter, i. 541 ; Quart Rev. 135-8. 

■ Soorro, i. 442 ; Burnt Njal, ii. 63- 
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proposal was adopted, and Christian instruction gradually prevailed 
over such remnants of heathenism as the law had sanctioned. St. 
Olave took an interest in the Christianity of Iceland ; he sent an 
English bishop named Bernard to labour there, and exerted himself 
to procure the acceptance of Grimkil's ecclesiastical laws, and the 
abolition of the practice of expodng children.^ 

Although Iceland was from time to time visited by bishops, the 
need of a fixed episcopate was felt, and in 1056 the see of Skalholt 
was erected. Isleif, a son of Gissur, who had been educated at Erfurt 
and had made a pilgrimage to Rome, was elected as bishop, and, in 
obedience to an order from the pope, was consecrated by Adalbert 
of Rremen,** With the consent of a younger Gissur, who had 
succeeded his &ther Isleif in the bishoprick of Skalholt, a second see 
was founded at Hollum in 1105.' The bishops, being taken from 
the most distinguished families, and invested, like the priests of the 
old idolatry," with secular power, became the most important mem- 
bers of the community. Adam of Bremen, who draws a striking 
picture of the contented poverty, the piety, and the charity of the 
islanders, tells us that they obeyed their bishop as a king.^ In 
1121 the first Icelandic monastery was founded, and at a later time 
the island contained seven cloisters for men and two for women.^ 
The Icelanders traded to all quarters; their clergy, educated in 
Germany, France, and England, carried back the knowledge and 
the civilisation of foreign coimtries. And in this remote and 
ungenial island grew up a vernacular literature of annals, poems, 
and 9aga9 or historical legends — ^the oldest literature of the Scan- 
dinavians, and the only source of information as to a great part of 
northern history. This literature floiwished for two centuries, 
until, on the reduction of Iceland to tribute by the Norwegians 
in 1261, Latin became there, as elsewhere, the language of letters.^ 

XIV. From Iceland the Gospel made its way into a yet more 
distant region. In 982, a Norwegian named Eric the Red, who 
had fled to Iceland in consequence of having killed a man^ and was 

y Munter, i. 544 ; Neand, v. 419. 416, 1096. 

A revision of Grimkil's code for Ice- * Miinter, ii. 420. 

land was executed iu 1123. Henderson, ' Dasent, Pref. to Njal, 46-8. 

I. Hi. » Descr. Insul. 35 ; cf. Girald. Cam- 

« Victor II. Ep. 5 (Patrol, cxliii.) ; brens. Topogr. Hibemis, ii. 13 (Camden, 

Adam. Brem. Descr. Insul. 35 ; MUnter, * Anglica, Normannica/ &c 721). 

ii. 415. It would seem that Isleif was ■ MUnter, ii. 671. 

much troubled by foreign bishops— pro- * Schrockh, xxi. 391 ; Monter, i. 546 ; 

bably Irish — who visited his oounti^ Depping, ii. 191-4. 
and stirred up disaffection. Miioter, ii. 
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diere aentenoed to banishment on account of a feud in which he was 
inrolyed, determined to seek out a coast which had some years before 
been seen by one Gunnbiom/ Four years later, when the time of 
his banishment was expired, £ric revisited Iceland, and induced 
many of his countrymen to accompany him to the land of his 
lefbge, to which — with a design, as is said, of attracting adventurers 
by the promise which it conveyed — the name of Oreenlaxid was 
given.* In 999, Lei^ the son of Eric, made a voyage to Norway, 
where Olave Tryggvesen induced him to receive baptism ; and on 
bis return to Greenland he was accompanied by a priest* The 
colony flourished for centuries. In 1055 (a year before the 
foundation of the first Icelandic see), a bishop was consecrated for 
it by Adalbert of Bremen. There were thirteen churches in the 
eastern part of Greenland, four in the westeiii, and three or four 
mooasteries.^ Sixteen bishops in succession presided over the 
church of Greenland. From the year 1276 they took their title 
from the see of Gardar ; they were subject to the archbishop of 
NidaroSy and were in the habit of attending synods in Norway as 
well as in Iceland. And even from this extremity of the earth 
tribute was paid to the successors of St. Peter.*' But from the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century Greenland was lost to the 
knowledge of Europeans. The ice accumulated on its shores, so 
as to render them inaccessible, and the seventeenth bishop destined 
for the church was unable to land. The pestilence known as the 
" Black Death " wasted the population, and it is supposed that, 
when thus weakened, they were overpowered by tribes of Skrallings 
(Esquimaux) from the continent of North America, the ancestors of 
the present inhabitants.*^ 

f Bafii,9-ll,9l;HeDder80D,I.xxYiii.; * Mtinter, L 560, and the Bull of 

LAiDg, iii. 143. On the discrepancies Nicolas V., which he quotes, p. 584 ; 

of the acccmntSj see Rafu's Preface, xii.- Laing, i. 145, 152-3. There were two 

xiii. districts in the colony — Ostre Bygd 

* ** Dicehat enim, hanc rem hominibus and Westre Bygd, of which the eastern 
tuasoram eo demigrare, quod terra spe- was the more flourishing. These are 
cioso nomine gauderet " (Particula de described as separated by a waste twelve 
Eiriio, ap. RaSi, 1 4). But, although from miles in extent (Rafn, 315). Cape Fare- 
this and other statements it would seem well was long supi)osed by geographers 
that the name was given on account of to have been the point of division, and 
the rich verdure, Adam of Bremen says there was a belief that the eastern 
that it was because the inhabitants were settlement had escaped the fate of the 
** a salo cerulei." Descr. Ins. 36. western, so that descendants of the 

* Snorro, i. 455, 4G5 ; Rafn, 16, 117. Scandinavian colonists might still exist 
*» Victor II. Ep. 5 ; Miiuter, i. 557 ; on the icebound coast of East Green- 

ii. 67*2-3 ; Laing, i. 141. The number land. But a Danish expedition in 1829- 
of churches and monasteries is somewhat 30 could find no trace that East Green- 
variously given. land had ever been inhabited ; and it 
^ Miinter, i. 556-8. seems to be now agreed that the ancient 
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The Northmen appear to have pushed their discoveries from 
Greenland to the American continent In the year 1000, Leif, the 
son of Eric the Red, incited by the narrative of Biom, the son of 
Heriulf, as to his adventures when in search of Greenland," sailed 
southward, and explored several coasts, to one of wlych the name of 
Finland (or Wineland) was given, because one of his companions, 
a native of southern Germany, recognised the vine among its 
productions. Further explorations were afterwards made in the 
same direction ; and settlements were for a time effected on the 
shores of the great western continent' A bishop named Eric is 
said to have accompanied an expedition to Vinland in 1121 ;^ but 
nothing further is known of him, and it would seem that no confi- 
dence can be placed in the conjectures or inquiries which profess to 
have found in America traces of a Christianity planted by the 
Scandinavian adventurers of the middle ages.^ 



setUements were both on the coast north- 
"west of Cape Farewell, Ostre Bygd 
being the part nearest to the cape. 
Laing, i. 150; Rafn, 409; Sooresbj, 
in Encjc. Brit, 8th edit xi. 39 (art 
OreerUand). 

• Rafn, 21-7. 

' lb. -261. 

V Partic. de Graenlandis, ap. Rafii, 
35-6. An account of this voyage is 
interpolated in some copies of Snorro 
Sturleson. See Laing, iii. 344, seqq.; 
Adam Brem. Descr. Insul. 38. Yin- 
land is supposed to have been Rhode 



Island, or in its neighbourhood. (En- 
cycl. Brit ii. 698, art. America.) Rafn 
identifies it with Nantucket, xxxiv. 
425. 

^ See Hunter, i. 562-3 ; Liung, i. 161, 
seqq. It has been said that in the 11th 
century an Irish bishop named John 
preached and was martyred in the re- 
gions thus discovered. But the story 
arises out of a confusion between the 
American Vinland and the land of the 
Wends in North Germany — John having 
been really bishop of Mecklenburg (see 
above, p. 473). Rafn, 461-2. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

I. The Hierarchy. 

(1.) The relations of the papacy with secular powers, and 
especially with the emperors of the west, were governed rather 
by circumstances than by any settled principles. On each side 
there were claims which were sometimes admitted and sometimes 
denied by the other party ; but even when they were admitted, 
the enforcement of them depended on the questions whether the 
claimant were strong and whether circumstances were favourable 
to him. 

The Grerman emperors still retained the same rights of sove- 
reignty over Rome which had been held by the Carolingians. 
Hie imperial share in the appointment of the pope by means of 
commissioners continued, and popes were even glad to sanction it 
afresh, as a means of averting the disorders incident to an election 
carried on amid the fury of the Roman factions and the violence 
of the neighbouring nobles. A synod under John IX. in 898, ' 
when Lambert had been crowned as emperor, enacted that, for 
the prevention of such tumults and scandals as had taken place 
through the absence of imperial commissioners, the presence of 
commissioners should be necessary at future elections;* and in 
another canon it threatens the emperor's indignation, as well as 
spiritual penalties, against any who should renew the disorders 
which had been usual on the death of a pope, when the palace was 
invaded by plunderers, who often extended their depredations over 
the city and its suburbs.^ And, although the document bearing 
the name of Leo VIIL, which confers on Otho the Great and 
his successors the power of nominating to the papacy as well as to 
the empire, is probably spurious, its provisions agree with the state 

• C. X. ap. Pertz, Leges, ii. App. 158 ; Giesel. II. i. 210. 
or Hard. ▼!. 489. This synod has ^ C xi. The plander of a bishop's 
sometimes been wrongly dated in 904. property on his death was usual else- 
See aboYe, p. 412 ; Pagi, xy. 489, 494, where. Atto, in Patrol, cxxxiv. 87. 
589; Marat. Ann. Y. i. 307; ii. 15; 
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of things which actually existed at the time.^ The emperor was 
regarded as having the right to decide the appeals of Roman 
subjects who had been aggrieved by the pope.^ Emperors even 
deposed popes, and that not by any wanton exercise of force, but 
as if the proceeding were a duty attached to their office. We ha?e 
seen that Otho the Great was extremely reluctant to proceed against 
the wretched young debauchee John XII.® It was considered that 
even the pope was not irresponsible on earth, and that for the 
execution of manifest justice on the chief of the church the highest . 
secular authority was entitled to intervene.^ Yet on the whole 
the popes were gaining, and were preparing to secure advantages 
for their successors. 

Charlemagne, in reviving the empire of Rome, probably hoped 
to become master of the popes ; but the event redounded to the 
benefit of the papacy. Leo III. surprised Charlemagne himself into 
receiving the crown from his hands ; and although the great emperor 
was careful that his son should assume it in such a manner that 
it should appear to be held independently of the Roman sanction, 
Louis submitted to be crowned afresh by Stephen IV. The 
popes continued to crown the emperors until an opinion was settled 
in the minds of men that the highest of secular dignities could 
only be conferred by God himself through the instrumentality of 
His chief minister, the successor of St. Peter ; and, although the 
possession of the Italian kingdom was regarded as implying a 
title to the empire, the imperial name was not assumed by the 
German sovereigns of Italy until after a coronation at Rome by the 
pope.* 

As the eastern bishops, by appealing to the emperor in their 
difierences, had established an imperial supremacy in spiritual 
things, so the princes of the west, by referring their quarrels to 
the pope, and by asking him to ratify their conquests, contributed 
to invest him with a power of arbitration and control which more 
and more claimed a superiority over all secular government. And 
this was enhanced by the pope's assumption of a universal censorship 
of morals, and by his wielding the terrors of excommunication, 
which were able to make kings tremble, not only by the durect 
exclusion from spiritual privileges, but by the apprehension of the 

" See aboye, p. 418, note *. terference in spiritual things. Adv. 

^ Schmidt, ii. 167. Simouiacos, iii. 15 (Patrol, cxliii.). 

« P. 416. Humbert, however, regards ' Schmidt, ii. 167, 216. 

the extinction of the Othos in the third f Ducange, 8. y. Imperator, p. 772 ; 

generation as a judgment on their inr Planck, iii. 270. 
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eftcts which such a sentence might produce among their people. 
The widenesB and variety of the scene on which the popes acted 
vere also conducive to the growtli of their authority, since an 
attempt which was foiled by the energy of one opponent succeeded 
ebewhere against the weakness of another, and thenceforth became 
I precedent for general application.^ In newly-converted kingdoms, 
nch as Hungary and Poland, the power of the pope over the 
MtJcmal church was firom the first established as a principle ; ' 
Bor did the shameful degradation of the papacy during a large 
portion of this period produce any considerable effect on its estima- 
tion in foreign countries, where little or nothing was heard of the 
pope as an individual, and he was regarded only as the successor 
of the dbief apostle.^ 

The territorial power and income of the papacy were limited 
bj the encroachments of the Italian nobles and by the invasions of 
the Saracens. But the popes found new sources of wealth in the 
ptictioe of annexmg to their see the revenues of bishopricks and 
abbeys in various parts of Christendom, and in payments levied 
from countries which were in communion with them, such as the 
Peter-pence of England and the tribute paid by Poland. And a 
continual succession offorgeries made it appear that such territories 
88 the see of Rome possessed were but portions of a far larger 
inheritance, which of right belonged to it by virtue of donations 
bestowed by emperors and other sovereigns from the time of 
Gonstantine the Great.*" 

The policy of the popes towards the church aimed at centralising 
all authority in the papacy. The principles of the forged d&crctals 
were taken as a foundation of their claims. Titles more pompous 
than before were given by those who wished to pay court to them, 
and were not refused. The epithet universal, which Gregory the 
Great had declared to be unfit for any Christian prelate, was ad- 
dressed to Nicolas I. by Adventius bishop of Metz and by Charles 
the Bald f and it afterwards became usual. Adventius styles Nicolas 
** Your Majesty '* ^ — a phrase which was very commonly used by 
Peter Damiani in addressing the popes of his time.^ Theotmar, 
archbishop of Salzburg, and his sufl^agans address John IX. as 
** Supreme Pontiff and Universal Pope, not of a single city but of 

k Schmidt, ii. 691. ° Tb. 321, c. 

» Planck, iii. 829. p In the 12th century, Arnulf of 
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the whole world." "i Some bishops avowed that they held their 
episcopate from God through St Peter. — i. e. through the apostle's 
successors in the see of Rome/ The claims involved in the new 
pretensions of the papacy were at first somewhat indefinite. What 
was meant by the pope's universal episcopate ? What was his 
supreme judicature? When and how was it to be exercised? 
But when once such vague and sounding titles had been impressed 
on the general mind, it was in the power of the popes to make 
almost any deductions whatever from them.* The claim which 
Nicolas advanced for obedience to all the decrees of popes rested 
on a different ground from that which had sometimes been put 
forward by his predece^rs. In earlier times, such a claim 
was founded on the supposition that Rome was the most faithful 
guardian of apostolic faith and practice, or, at the utmost, that the 
pope was the highest expounder of the law — ^not that he pretended 
to a power of le^slation. But now it was rested simply on the 
ground that Rome was Rome ; and the matter set forth under 
the sanction of such a pretension consisted of a forgery which 
professed to derive a new and unheard-of system of papal domi- 
nation from the earliest ages of the church.^ 

The party which relied on the authority of the decretals was 
bent on humbling the class of metropolitans. There are circum- 
stances which seem to indicate that metropolitans had begun to 
assume power greater than that which had in earlier times be- 
longed to them. But the design was not limited to reducing 
them within their ancient bounds ; they were not to be allowed 
any power of judicature over bishops ; and when they were stripped 
of their judicial power, their authority as superintendents or in- 
spectors was not likely to be much regarded.*^ It was the interest 
of bishops to aid the popes in a course which annihilated the 
power of metropolitans and provincial synods over members of the 
episcopate, and subjected these to the pope alone. There were 
even inducements which might persuade metropolitans to consent 
to sacrifice the independence of their own order. They, in com- 
mon with other bishops, were strengthened against secular princes 
by an alliance with the papacy. They felt that their dignity was 
enhanced by a connexion with a power which exalted religion 
above all earthly authority;* and the use of the paU was of great 

1 Hard. vi. 483. » Planck, iii. 812-5. 

' As Heriveus, and a sjnod at Rheims, ■ lb. 788, 790, 818. 

A.D. 900; lb. 467. « Schrockh, xxii. 461; Planck, iii. 
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cftct in reconciling them to the change. The pall, originally a 
firt of the imperial attire, had been at first bestowed by the 
MRtmi emperors on the patriarchs of their capital. In the fifth 
Old aixth centuries it was conferred on other patriarchs ; and in 
time it was givea by popes and patriarchs to bishops, although the 
imperial consent was necessary before the honour could be con- 
fared on a Inshop whose predecessors had not enjoyed it/ The 
jtH was sent by the popes to their vicars ; it was regarded as the 
mark of a special connexion with the Roman see, to which the 
RceiTer was boand by a strict oath of subjection and obedience. 
When some metropolitans had thus received it, others, wishing to 
be on a level with them, made application for a like distinction ; 
it came to be regarded as the ensign of metropolitan dignity, 
and that dignity came to be regarded as a gift of the pope.' 
Nicolas I., in his answer to the Bulgarians, lays it down that their 
future archbishop shall not exercise his office until he receive the 
pall from Rome ; such, he says, is the usage in Gaul, Germany, 
and other countries ;* and John VIII., at the synod of Ravenna, 
in 877, enacted that every metropolitan should, witliin three 
months afi;er his election, send to Rome a statement of his faith, 
U^ther with a petition for the pall.** While the metropolitans 
thus received some compensation for the loss of their independent 
power, in their special connexion with Rome, and in their exercise 
of jurisdiction as delegates of the pope, the pall became not only a 
muk of their subjection, but a source of profit to the Roman trea- 
smy. Fees were exacted for it ; and so high were they in some 
cases that' Canute, on his pilgrimage to Rome, complained to the 
pope of the exorbitant amount required from English archbishops, 
and obtained a promise of an abatement in future.'^ That metro- 
politans submitted to heavy payments for the sake of obtaining 
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this ensign, is a proof that the advantage of such a sanction for 
their authority must have been strongly felt 

The metropolitans lost less in England and in Germany than . 
elsewhere. In England the whole foundation of the church rested 
on the primacy of Canterbury. In Germany the metropolitans 
of Mentz, Cologne, Treves, and Salzburg, held high dignities of 
the empire as annexed to their sees. Yet, in the case of the great 
German prelates, there was the disadvantage that the popular 
opinion unconsciously referred their power not to their spiritual 
but to their secular oflBces.* 

In addition to their vicars, the popes appointed legates to exer- 
cise some of their functions, such as that of holding councils for 
the investigation of cases which had been referred to Rome, or in 
which the popes took it on themselves to interfere. These legates 
were sometimes ecclesiastics sent from Italy ; but, as foreign eccle- 
siastics were regarded with suspicion by princes, it was more usual 
to give the legatine commission to some bishop of the country in 
which the inquiry was to take place.® Even kings were sometimes 
invested with the authority of papal deputies, as we have seen in 
the instance of Charles the Bald at the council of Pontyon.'^ 

The claim of the pope to exclusive jurisdiction over bishops 
was uncontested from the time of the victory gained by John XV. 
and Gregory V. in the affair of Amulf of Rheims.* Persons 
nominated to bishopricks, if they found any difficulty in obtaining 
consecration from their own metropolitan, sought it at the hands 
of the pope ; and a Roman synod under Benedict VI., held pro- 
bably in 983, with a view to the suppression of simony, directed 
that not only bishops but priests or deacons should repair to 
Rome for ordination, if it were not to be obtained without pay- 
ment at home.** Yet to the end of the period the prelates of 
France and Germany resisted some attempts of the popes to 
encroach on their rights. The title of "ijniversal bishop" was 
admitted only as implying a power of general oversight — ^not as 
entitling the popes to exercise episcopal functions in every diocese.^ 
This resistance was especially shown when the popes attempted 
to interfere with the penitential discipline. Every bishop had 
been formerly regarded as the sole judge in cases of penance 
within his own diocese — as the only person who could relax the 

* Planck, iii. 795-6 : Schmidt, i. 685. >» Hard. vi. 712 ; Planck, iii. SSa 
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peoaoce which I^ had himself imposed. The bishop's power of 
ahioliition was still unassailed ; there were not as yet any cases 
menred for the decision of the pope alone. But the popes began 
tD daim a jurisdiction as to penance similar to that which they were 
gndoally estaUishing over the church in other respects ; they 
aaerted a right of absolving from the penance to which offenders 
had been sentenced by other bishops. The resort of penitents to 
Borne bad been encouraged by various circumstances. In many 
instances bishops had themselves consulted the pope, or had recom- 
mended an application to him, either with a view of escaping rc- 
^poDsibility in difficult cases, or in order that the long and toilsome 
journey to Rome might itself in some measure serve as a peniten- 
tial exercise.^ But when penitents began to flock to Rome for the 
porpose of obtaining from the pope the absolution which was re- 
fiaed by their own diocesans, or in the belief that the absolution 
of St Peter^s successor was of superior virtue,"^ the practice drew 

' firth strong and frequent protests from councils and from individual 
bidiops.° Ahyto (or Hatto) of Basel, about 820, orders that 
penitents who wish to visit the apostolic city should first confess 
their sins at home, ^* because they are to be bound or loosed by 
their own bishop or priest, and not by a stranger.** When an 
English earl, who had been excommunicated by Dunstan for 
contracting an unlawfril marriage, had succeeded, by the em- 
ployment of influence and money at Rome, in obtaining from the 
pope a mandate that the archbishop should restore him, Dunstan 
firmly refused to comply. *' I will gladly obey," he said, " when I 
see him repentant ; but so long as he rejoices in his sin, God forbid 
that, for the sake of any mortal man, or to save my own life, I 

riionld neglect the law which our Lord has laid down for His 
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church.^ And to the end of the period a like oppo»tion to the 
papal assumptions in this respect was maintained.*^ All that was 
as yet conceded to the pope was a power of granting absolution on 
the application, or with the consent, of the bishop by whom penance 
had been imposed.' But in this, as in other matters, principles 
had already been introduced by which the popes were in no long 
time entirely to overthrow the ancient rights of the episcopal 
order." 

(2.) The secular importance of. bishops increased. They took 
precedence of counts, and at national assemblies they sat before 
dukes.^ In France many prelates took advantage of the weakness 
of the later Carolingians, or of the unsettled state of the new 
djmasty, to obtain grants of royalties {regalia) — ^privileges esped- 
ally belonging to the crown, such as tiie right to coin money, to 
establish markets, to levy tolls, to :build fortifications, and to hold 
courts of justice, even for the trial of capital ofiences." Towards 
the end of the period, however, these bishops for the most part 
found it necessary, for the sake of security against the aggressions 
of the nobles, to place themselves under the feudal protection of 
the sovereign, and in consideration of this the royalties were again 
resigned.* 

But it was in Germany that the bishops acquired the greatest 
power. The repeated changes of dynasty in that country were 
favourable to them. Each new race found it expedient to court 
them ; and the emperors, partly out of respect for religion, partly 
from a wish to strengthen themselves by the support of the clergy, 
and to provide a counterpoise to the lay nobility,'^ favoured Ae 
advance of the order by bestowing on them grants of royalties 
and whole counties or even duchies, with corresponding rights of 
jurisdiction.* 

In proportion as the bishops became more powerful, it was more 
important for princes to get the appointment of them into their own 
hands. The capitulary of Louis the Pious, which enacted a return 
to the ancient system of free elections, had never taken efiect to 
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any considerable extent. In France, in England, and in Germany, 
the choice of bishops was really with the sovereign ; even where 
the right of nomination was contested (as it was by Hincmar 
in the cases of Cambray and Beauvais),^ the opponents allowed 
that the royal licence must precede the election of a bishop, and that 
the royal confirmation must follow on it Although the church 
petitioned for free elections, it would have been well content to 
secure a right of rejecting persons who were unfit in respect of 
morals or of learning.** Even a pope, John X., allows tiiat, by 
ancient custom, the king's command is required in order to the 
appointment of a bishop, although he also mentions the necessity 
of election by the clergy, and acclamation by the laity .*' Election 
was for the most part nothing more than acquiescence in the 
sovereign's nomination ; so that while Adam of Bremen always 
speaks of bishops as being appointed by the emperor, Thietmar 
generaUy speaks of them as elected.^ A sovereign might refuse 
to confirm an election, and any substitute proposed by him 
in such a case was sure to be accepted by the electors.® And 
it was in vain that complaints were raised against the system 
of royal control, or that attempts were made to limit it by 
laying down new rules as to the qualifications requisite for the 
episcopate/ 

A remarkable proof of the degree in which the German sove- 
reigns believed the disposal of bishopricks to be a right of their 
own office, is found in the fact that Henry the Fowler granted to 
Amulf duke of Bavaria the privilege of appointing bishops within 
that territory .8 The saintly emperor Henry H. made bishops by 
direct nomination — possibly (as has been suggested) firom a wish to 
secure the appointment of better men than the flocks would have 
been likely to choose for themselves ; and it is said that a comparison 
between the bishops who owed their sees to his patronage and those 
who were afterwards elected by the clergy bears out the wisdom 
and the honesty of his policy.** We are told that the emperors 
were sometimes directed by visions to promote certain deserving 
persons to vacant bishopricks, or to refi*ain from opposing their 
election** 
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In the Greek church also the emperors continued to nominate 
to the most important sees.^ Nicephorus Phocas enacted that 
no bishop should be appointed without the imperial consent, and 
when a see was vacant, he committed the revenues to the care of 
an officer, who was bound to limit the expenditure to a certain 
sum, and to pay over the re&ndue to the treasury.™ The patriarch 
Polyeuctus refused to crown John Tzimisces, unless on condition 
that the law of his predecessor should be abrogated ; but the 
emperor, immediately after his coronation, proceeded to exercise 
his prerogative by nominating a patriarch for Antioch.° 

Bishopricks became objects of ambition for persons of noble or 
even royal birth, so that it was at length a rare and surprising 
case, and even serious objections were raised, when any one of 
obscure origin was elevated to such a positipa^ Attempts were 
made to render the possession of sees hereditary in certain families ; 
and in Germany these attempts took a peculiar and remarkable 
turn. A prelate was often able to secure the succession to his see 
for a nephew or a cousin ; and the interest of families in such cases 
led them not to impoverish but to enrich the see, with a view to 
the benefit of their own members who were to hold it It was 
regarded as a part of the family property, and the bishop might 
rely on the support of his kinsmen in all his differences and feuds 
wiUi his other neighbours.^ Henry II. was fond of bestowing 
bishopricks on wealthy persons, who might be likely to add to the 
riches of their sees, such as Meinwerc, of Paderbom, of whose 
relations with his imperial patron and kinsman many humorous 
tales are told by his biographer.^ 

But the disposal of bishopricks from motives of family interest 
naturally introduced great abuses. Atto bishop of Vercelli, who, 
in the earlier part of the tenth century, wrote a treatise ^ On the 
Grievances of the Church/ tells us that the princes of his time 
were indifferent as to the character of those whom they nominated 
to high spiritual office — that wealth, relationship, and subserviency, 
were the only qualities which they looked for ;' and not only unfit 
persons but boys were appointed to sees,* from those of Rome and 
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Constantinople downwards. Atto describes one of these boy pre- 
lates, at his consecration, as answering by rote the questions which 
were put to him, either having been crammed with the answers or 
reading them from a memorandum ; as dreading, in case of failure, 
not lest he should lose the grace of consecration, but lest he should 
fiiU under the rod of his tutor ; and having no conception either of 
tlie responsibilities of his oflSce, or of the temptations which would 
beset him.^ A particularly scandalous case was that of Theophylact, 
whom his father, the emperor Romanus, resolved to raise to the 
patriarchate of Constantmople on a vacancy which occurred in 928. 
As the prince was only eleven years of age, a monk named Trypho 
was made temporary patriarch; but when desired to resign his 
oflke, three years later, he was unwilling to comply. It is said 
that Theophanes, bishop of Caesarea, waited on him, and, with great 
profeasions of friendship, told him that the emperor intended to 
eject him on the ground that he was ignorant of letters : '^ If," he 
Slid, ^^ you can disprove this objection, you have nothing to fear." 
At the suggestion of his insidious visitor, Trypho wrote his name 
and style on a paper, which was afterwards annexed to another, 
containing an acknowledgment that he was unfit for the patriarchate, 
and expressing a wish to retire from it. Trypho was thus set aside, 
and, after a vacancy of a year and a half, Theophylact, at the age 
of sixteen, became patriarch in 933, being installed in his office by 
l^ates of pope John XL** During three and twenty years Theo- 
phylact disgraced the patriarchal throne. He introduced indecent 
music and dances into the service of the church ; but he was chiefly 
cUstmguished by his insane fondness for horses, of which he kept 
more than two thousand. Instead of the ordinary diet, they were 
fed with dates, figs, raisins, almonds, and other fruits, which were 
steeped in costly wines and flavoured with the most delicate spices. 
It is related that once, while performing the eucharistic rites on 
Thursday before Easter, the patriarch was informed that a favourite 
mare had foaled. He immediately left the church, and, after 
having gratified himself by the sight of the mother and her oflf- 
spring, returned to finish the service of the day. In order to 
provide for the vast expenses of his stud, he shamelessly sold all 
sorts of spiritual oflSces. Theophylact's end was worthy of his life ; 
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his head was dashed against a wall in riding, and, after having 
lingered two years, he died in consequence of the accident* 

Complaints of simony in the appointment to ecclesiastical oflSlces, 
whether high or low, are incessant during this periods The 
simoniacal practices of sovereigns are supposed to have originated 
from the custom of offering gifts on being admitted to their 
presence. Those who were promoted by them to ecclesiastical 
dignities testified their gratitude by presents, which in course of 
time took the nature of stipulated payments.' The working of the 
system became worse when bishops, instead of making payment at 
the time of their promotion, relied on the revenues of their sees for 
the means of raising the money, as in such cases they were tempted 
to dilapidate the episcopal property, to oppress their tenants, to 
engage in unseemly disputes, and to allow their churches to go to 
ruin.* In respect of simony the German emperors were pure, as 
compared with other western princes ; they sometimes made formal 
resolutions to refrain from selling their patronage, and to restrain 
the simoniacal practices of others ; ^ but their necesaties interfered 
with the fulfilment of their good intentions.^ Cardinal Humbert, 
who had enjoyed an opportunity of observing the Greek church 
when engaged on a mission to Constantinople, states that the 
sale of bishopricks was not practised there as in the west^ The 
practice of paying for preferments, as distinguished from ordina- 
tion, found defenders ; but the defence was indignantly met by such 
writers as Humbert* and Peter Damiani. The distinction between 
orders and benefices, says Peter, is as absurd as if one were to say 
that a man is father of his son's body only, and not of his soul.^ 

Bishops were invested in their sees by the western sovereigns. 
Symbolical forms of investiture are mentioned as early as the time 
of Clovis,^ and it is said that Louis the Pious invested bishops 
by delivering to them the pastoral staff.*^ But the use of such 
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eeremonies does not appear to have been introduced as a regular 
practice until the age of the Othos,^ and was perhaps not com- 
{detely established until the end of the tenth century> The inves- 
titure related to the temporalities of the see, which the sovereign 
was supposed to bestow on the bishops. Hincmar, in his answer 
to Adrian 11., when desired to renounce communion with Charles 
the Bald,' marks the distinction between his temporalities, which 
were at the king's disposal, and his spiritual office, in which he 
regarded himself as independent *^ If I were to act according to 
jour judgment," he tells the pope, " I might continue to chant at 
the altar of my church, but over its property, its income, and its 
retainers, I should no longer have any power.""* When the feudal 
system was established, it was natural that bishops, as well as dukes 
said counts^ should be invested in their possessions, and they may 
have found their advantage in a tie which entitled them to the 
protection of their liege lord.'^ But it became a matter of complaint 
that the estates and temporal privileges of bishops were conferred 
on them by means of instruments which symbolised their spiritual 
diaracter — ^the ring, the figure of marriage with the church, and 
the crozier or crook, the ensign of pastoral authority. The use of 
such instruments appeared to signify that the spiritual powers of 
the episcopate were deriveft from the gift of earthly princes.^ 

By the institution of investiture sovereigns gained new means 
of control over bishops. They not only held over them the fear 
lest their gifts might be withdrawn,^ but were able to use the 
investiture so as to secure for themselves the patronage of sees. In 
order to elude the royal nomination, bishops sometimes consecrated 
to a see immediately on the occurrence of the vacancy, and thus 
threw on the sovereign the difficulty and the odium of dislodging a 
prelate who was already in possession. But princes were now able 
to prevent such consecratioDS, by providing that on a bishop's 
death his ring and staff should at once be seized and sent to them 
by their officers ; for without these insignia the consecration of a 
successor could not proceed.*^ Hence, as we shall see hereafter, it 
was complained that by the system of investitiure the right of 
canonical election was annulled. Sometimes the election of a 

» See Humb. adv. Sim. iii. 11, col. ° Huinb. Adv. Sim. iii. 6; Nat. Alex. 

1156. xiii. 639. See De R^usat, 'S. An- 

^ Mosh. ii. 347; Planck, iii. 32. selme/ 281. 

^ See p. 341. i* Planck, iii. 467. 

■ 0pm, ii. 697. See Planck, iii. '^ Ebbo, in Vila Otton, Babenberg., 

461, 472. " Planck, iii. 437, 458. Pertz. xii 827. 
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bishop was notified to the court, with a petition for his investiture 
and in such cases it was always in the prince's power to substitute 
another person for him who had been chosen. Sometimes investiture 
was given in the name of the sovereign by the prelate who took the 
chief part in the consecration/ 

Notwithstanding all the lofty pretensions which ecclesiastics non 
set up as to the superiority of spiritual over royal power,* they did 
not practically gain much.^ Hincmar and his brethren of th( 
council of Quiercy told Louis of Gennany that bishops ought not 
like secular men, to be bound to vassalship ; that it was a shameful 
indignity that the hands which had been anointed with holy chrism, 
and whieh daily consecrated the Redeemer's body and blood, should 
be required to touch the hands of a liege-lord in the ceremony ol 
homage, or that the lips which were the keys of heaven should Ik 
obliged to swear fealty.^ But they did not obtain any exemptioc 
in consequence of this representation ; and Hincmar himself wai 
afterwards, as a special affront, required to renew his oath of fealt] 
to Charles the Bald.* Although bishops were exempt from the 
power of all inferior judges, kings still retained their jurisdictioi 
over them.^ Hincmar, in his greatest zeal for the immunities o: 
the clergy, went only so far as to maintain that the royal judgment 
must be guided by the laws of the cUhrch.' The enactments o 
some synods, that a bishop should not be deposed except by twelve 
members of his own order,* are not to be regarded as witheirawinj 
bishops from the judgment of the sovereign, but as prescribing the 
manner in which this should be exercised. Anel, in cases of treason 
princes deposed by their own immediate authority.^ ^Vhen Hugl 
Gipet brought Amulf of Rheims to trial before the synod of St 
Basle, no complaint was made of his having already imprisonec 
him ; the presiding archbishop's proposal, that before proceeding te 
the investigation the synod should petition for the security of Amulf *; 
life, is a proof that the king's power to inflict capital punishmen 
on the accused prelate was admitted ; and it was only through th< 
weakness of Robert and through the support of the emperor Otb< 
that the pope was able in that case eventually to triumph.^ 

' Schrockh, xxii. 434-6 ; Planck, iii. Giesel. II. i. 246. 
469. f Hincmar, Quaterniones (Patrol 

• See, for example, the council of cxxv. 1060, &c). 

St. Macra, a.d. 881, capit. i. ; and above, » Ep. 40 (Patrol. cxxtI.) ; see Planck 

p. 298. * Giesel. II. i. 252. iii. 439. 

• Ep. ad Ludov. (»erm. regem, c. 15. • E. g. Cone. Tribur. a.d. 895, c. 10. 
Hard. v. 47.«i-6. ^ Planck, iii. 441 ; Giesel. II. i. 248. 

« See p. 349 ; Planck, iii. 483-5 ; •= Planck, iii. 440 ; Giesel. II. i. 247. 
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While feeUe princes yielded to the hierarchy, powerful princes 
aften dealt forcibly with its members. Otho the Great, in punish- 
MDt of political misdeeds, banished an archbishop of Mentz to 
Hambui^, and shut up a bishop of Strasburg in the monastery of 
Oorbey ;* and, for the oflFence of having received a duke of Saxony 
■itfa honours too much resembling those which were paid to the im- 
ferial majesty, he obliged Adalbert, archbishop of Magdeburg, to 
eoDpound by heavy penalties — a horse for every bell which had been 
iiBg and for every chandelier which had been lighted.® Conrad II., 
m bis last expedition to Italy, carried about with him a train 
flf captive bishops ; ^ and when Henry III. deposed Widgers from 
Ik archbishoprick of Ravenna, the act was highly extolled by the 
greatest zealot for the privileges of the church, Peter Damiani.^ 

Although the German emperors, like the Carolingians, assembled 
qfDodSy took part in them, and ratified their proceedings, they did 
lot) like the Carolingians, publish the decrees as their own enact- 
■eats.'* And the privileges of sovereigns in general with respect 
to such assemblies were diminished. Although it was still acknow- 
ledged that they had the power of summoning councils, their right 
m this respect was no longer regarded as exclusive, so that both in 
Fiance and in Germany councils were gathered without asking the 
lovereign's pibrmission.' Through the carelessness of the bishops, 
the custom of holding regular synods fell into disuse ; and when 
tbey were revived in a later age, the powers which kings and 
ODperors had formerly exercised in connexion with them were 
fcigotten.* 

It was regarded as a right of sovereigns to found bishopricks 
and archbiBhopricks, and the German emperors exercised it by 
oectiiig and endowing sees, — some of them perhaps as much from 
MtiveB of policy as of devotion." The consent of the prelates 
vhose interest was afiected by the new foundation was, however, 
regarded as necessary," and, in order to obtain it, the founders 
were sometimes obliged to submit to concession and compromise. 
Henry IL even prostrated himself before a council at Frankfort 
in 1006, that he might obtain its assistance in overcoming the 

* Widakind, ii. 35 (Patrol, cxxxyiii.). * Mosheim, ii. 264 ; Schrockh, xxii. 

* Thietmar, ii. 18. 427-8. 

' Wippo, Vita Chuonr. (Patrol, cxlii. ■* E. g. in the case of the bishoprick 

lUS). of Prague, vhere Wolfgang, in con- 

' Ep. viii. 2. sen ting to lessen the diocese of Batisbon, 

^ Planck, iii. 419 ; Schmidt, ii. 204-6. acted against the advice of all his clergy. 

' Planck, iii. 420-2, 921-2. Othlon. 29. See above, p. 468. 

* lb. 42a.5, 430-1. 
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objections raised by the bishop of Wiirzburg agiunst the proposed . 
see of Bamberg ; ** and when Otho III. took it on himself to erect ^ 
the archbishoprick of Gnesen without asking the consent of the '[ 
metropolitan of Posen, out of whose province that of Gnesen was ^ 
to be taken, the chronicler who relates this speaks doubtfully as to ' 
the legality of the act.^ The popes now began to claim the right ; 
of confirming such foundations; but, from the fact that princes 
laboured to propitiate the local prelates, instead of invoking the 
pope to overrule their objections, it is clear that the popes were not 
as yet supposed to have supreme jurisdiction in such cases.^ 

Towards the middle of the ninth century there were considerable 
dissensions 'on the subject of the chorepiscopi in France. They 
had become more and more dissatisfied with their position ; they 
'complained that their emoluments bore no proportion to their 
labour, as compared with those of the diocesan bishops, while on 
the other side there were complaints that the chorepiscopi were 
disposed to exceed the rights of their commission. The decretals, 
fabricated in the interest of the bishops, were adverse to the clmms 
of the chorepiscopi.' Raban Maur, however, in consequence of 
an application from Drogo of Metz, wrote in favour of them, and 
especially in support of their power to ordmn priests and deacons 
with the licence of their episcopal superiors.* The troubles 
occasioned by Gottschalk may perhaps have contributed to exaspe- 
rate the diflference between the two classes, for Gottschalk had 
been ordained by a chorepiscopus during the vacancy of the see 
of Rheims ; and, notwithstanding the powerful authority of the 
German primate, the order of chorepiscopi was abolished throughout 
Neustria by a council held at Paris in 849.* 

In the eleventh century a new species of assistant bishops was 
for the first time introduced. Poppo, bishop of Treves, in 1041 
requested Benedict IX. to supply him with a person qualified to aid ^ 
him in pontifical acts, and the pope complied by sending an ecclesi- 

o Thietmar, vi. 23 ; Planck, iii. 848. p " Ut spero, legitime, sine consensu 

As to the foaudation of Bamberg see tamen prstati pnesulis, &c." Thietmar, 

Henry's charter (Diplom. 37), Patrol, iv. 28. 

czl. ; ib. coll. 66-91 ; Vita Henr. c. 2 <i Schmidt, ii. 222. 

(ib.) ; and a letter from Amulf, bishop ' E. g. Damasus, Ep. 5 (Hard. i. 768, 

of Halberstadt, entreating the bishop of seqq.). 

Wiirzburg to consent (ib. cxxxix. ■ a.d. 847-8. Hard. v. 1417-1424; 

1498). The erection of the see was Patrol, ex. 1195, seqq. 

confirmed by John XVII. (Hard. vi. « Giesel. Il.i. 69; Kunstmann's *Hra- 

769, 770) and by Benedict VIII. Pa- banus,' 146-8; Gfrorer, Karol. i. 211, 

trol. cxxxix. 1585. See Hefele, iy. 632, 256-8. 
seqq. 
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astic named Gratian, who must doubtless have already received 
episcopal consecration." The novelty of the case consisted in the 
application to the pope, and in the fact that the coadjutor was 
appointed by him. It was not, however, until a later time that such 
ooadjutorB became common in the church/ 

The practice of taking part in war, which had so often been 

condemned by councils, became more general among bishops during 

tins period. When the feudal relations were fully established, a 

bishop was bound, as a part of his duty towards his suzerain, to 

lead his contingent to the field in person, and it was only as a 

matter of special favour that a dispensation from this duty could 

be obtained.^ The circumstances of the time, indeed, appeared in 

some measure to excuse the warlike propensities of bishops, who 

migbt think themselves justified in encouraging their flocks, even by 

tbeir own example, to resist such determined and pitiless enemies 

of Christendom as the Saracens, the Northmen, or the Hungarians.' 

Some prelates distinguished themselves by deeds of prowess, as 

Michael, bishop of Ratisbon, in the middle of the tenth century, 

whoy after losing an ear and receiving other wounds in a battle with 

. the Hungarians, was left for dead on the field. While he lay in this 

condition, a Magyar fell on him, with the intention of despatching 

him ; but the bishop, '' being strengthened in the Lord," grappled 

with his assdlant, and, after a long struggle, succeeded in killing him. 

He then with great difficulty made his way to the camp of his own 

nation, where he was hmled with acclamations both as a priest and 

as a warrior, and his mutilation was thenceforth regarded as an 

honourable distinction.* 

(3.) Although donations of land were still made to the church, 
its acquisitions of this kind appear to have been less than in earlier 
times — ^partly, perhaps, because such gifts may have seemed to be 
less required.^ The clergy, therefore, felt the necessity of turning to 

' Bened. IX. Ep. 5 (Patrol, czli.). nastic warriors were encouraged by the 
j^^^pebrocbe, improbably, supposes this apparition of St Benedict — as Hugh of 
Oratian to have been the same who Fleury, a.d. 878 (Almoin, de Miraculis 
bought the papacy of Benedict. N. in S. Ben. i. 1 ; Patrol, cxxxix.), and the 
^ * Planck, iii. 783-6. monks of Monte Cassino (Chron. Casin. 
' lb. 464; Giesel. II. i. 247. ii. 71). Against clergy going to war, 
» Neand. vi. 83. see Fulbert, Ep. 112 (Patrol, cxli.). 
* Thietmar, ii. 17. The Saxon Chro- »> Planck, iii. 620-3. Gerhoh con- 
fide and Florence of Worcester, under trasts the earlier emperors, from Con- 
<l>. 1056, give an account of a warlike stantine to Louis the Pious, with " the 
Mshop of Hereford, Leofgar, who was Othos, Henries, and such like "— " The 
*Iain in battle by the Welsh, with some former enriched churches, the latter 
^f his clergy. AbboU also fought against plundered them." De Aedif. Dei, 9 
^be Northmen, and some of these mo- (Patrol, cxciv.). 
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the best account the revenues to which they were already entitled, 
and especially the tithes. Tithe had ori^nally been levied from 
land only, but the obligation of paying it was now extended to all 
sorts of income. " Perhaps,** says the council of Trosley, " some 
one may say, 'I am no husbandman ; I have nothing on which 
to pay tithe of the fruits of the earth or even of flocks.' Let such 
an one hearken, whosoever he be — whether a soldier, a merchant, 
or an artisan : — The ability by which thou art fed is God's, and 
therefore thou oughtest to pay tithes to Him."*^ Many canons are 
directed to the enforcement of tithes on land newly brought into 
cultivation ; ^ and many are directed against claims of exemption. 
Such claims were sometimes advanced by persons who held lands 
under ecclesiastical owners, and pretended that it was an oppression 
to require a second rent of them under another name.® The council 
of Ingelheim, held in 948, in the presence of Otho I., enacted that all 
questions as to tithes should be subject to the decision of the bishops 
alone ; and a great council at Augsburg, four years later, confirmed 
the rule.' 

The amount thus added to the revenues of the clergy must, 
after all possible deductions for difficulties of collection, for waste, 
and for other allowances, have been very large ; but the individual 
members of the body were not proportionally enriched. The 
number of the clergy was greatly increased; and, although the 
principle had been established that ^^ benefice is given on account 
of office or duty," * it was considered to be satisfied by imposing on 
the superfluous clerks the duty of reading the church-service daily, 
and thus they became entitled to a maintenance.^^ llie bishops, as 
their state became greater, found themselves obliged to keep a host 
of expensive retainers. Knights or persons of higher rank who 
were attached to the households of the great prelates — often by 
way of disarming their hostility * — were very highly paid for their 
services; the fi*ee men whom tBe bishops contributed towards the 
national force, or whom they hired to fight their feuds, were costly, 
and, as the prelates found themselves considered at the national 
musters in proportion to the number of their followers, they often, 
for the sake of supporting their dignity, led more than the required 

* C. 7. Hard. vi. 521 (a.d. 909). » " Beneficium datar propter offi- 

* Planck, iii. 629. cium." 

* lb. 627-8. k Planck, Ui. 639, 652. 

' Cone. Ingilh. c. 9 ; Cone. August. » Gerhoh. de Aedif. Dei, 6 ; Schmidt, 
A.D. 952, c. 10; Planck, iii. 635. ii. 496. 
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number with them.^ According to the system of the age, all these 
adherents were paid by fiefs^ which were either provided out of the 
estates of the church or by assigning them the tithes of certain lands. 
Such fiefs in general became hereditary, and the episcopal revenues 
were thus consumed by the expense of establishments which it was 
impossible to get rid of.*" 

The vidames or advocates in particular pressed heavily on the 
diarch. The wealth and privileges of the clergy continually excited 
the envy and cupidity of their lay neighbours, who were apt to 
jttck quarrels with them in order that there might be a pretext 
for seizing their property. Every council has its complaints of 
such aggressions, and its anathemas against the aggressors. But 
the denunciations of councils, or even of popes, were of little or no 
avail ; force alone could make any impression on the rough and 
lawless enemies of the clergy. The vidames, therefore, if they 
discharged their office faithfully, had no easy task in defending 
the property of the churches or monasteries with which they were 
connected. But not only was the price of their assistance often 
greater than the damage which they averted ; they are charged 
with neglecting their duty, with becoming oppressors instead of 
defenders, with treating the property of the church as if it were 
their own." The oppression of the advocates was especially felt by 
monastic bodies, which often found it expedient to pay largely to 
the sovereign for the privilege of being able to discharge these 
officers. The advocateship became hereditary ; in some monasteries 
it was reserved by the founder to himself and his heirs, who thus, 
by the power of preying not only on the original endowment, but 
on such property as the community afterwards acquired, were in no 
small degree indemnified for the expense of the foundation. In some 
cases, the advocates appointed deputies, and thus the unfortunate 
clients had two tyrants under the name of defenders.^ Vast, 
therefore, as the revenues of the church appear, much of its wealth 
was merely nominal. A large part passed from the clergy to lay 
offidals, and the rest was exposed to continual danger in such rude 
and unsettled times.^ 

The condition of the Greek clergy is described by Liutprand as 
inferior to that of their Latin brethren. Their manner of life struck 

k Schmidt, ii. 192; Planck, iii. 656- 606-612. 

660. * Ducange, 8. v. Advocatm, p. 109 ; 

» Planck, loc. cit; Giefiel. II. i. 248. Schmidt, ii. 189-190; Planck, iii. 661-2. 

• Abho Ploriac can. 2, ap. Mabill. ' Planck, iii. 613. 
Analecta, ii. 255, ed. 12mo. ; Planck, iii. 
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him as sordid. The bishops were obliged to pay tribute to the 
emperor ; the bishop of Leucate swore that his own tribute 
amounted to a hundred pieces of gold yearly; and Liutprand 
claims that this was a manifest injustice, inasmuch as Joseph, 
when he taxed all the rest of Egypt, exempted the land which 
belonged to the priests.** 

(4.) An important change took place in the canonical bodies, 
which, as we have seen, had originated towards the end of the pre- 
ceding period. Although the canonical life was attractive as oflering 
almost all the advantages of monasticism with an exemption from 
some of its drawbacks, the restraints and punctilious observances 
of Chrodegang's rule were felt as hardships by many who had been 
accustomed to the enjoyment of independence. The canons had 
taken a high position. From living with the bishop they were 
brought into a close connexion with him : their privileged body 
acquired something like that power which in the earliest ages had 
belonged to the general council of presbyters ; and they claimed a 
share in the government of the diocese.' The bishop, however, had 
at his disposal the whole revenues of the church, and although he 
might be obliged to set aside a certain portion for the maintenance 
of the canons, he had yet in his hands considerable means of 
annoying them. He could stint them in their allowances, he could 
increase their fasts, he could be niggardly in providing for occa- 
sions of festivity. Complaints of bishops against canons and of 
canons against bishops became frequent.* 

The first object of the canons was to get rid of the bishop's 
control over their property. The composition made between Gunther 
of Cologne and his chapter, at a time when he had especial reason 
to court the members, is the earliest instance of its kind. By this 
the canons got into their own hands the management of their 
estates, and were even enabled to bequeath their houses or other 
effects to their brethren without any reference to the archbishop.^ 
The instrument was confirmed by a great council held at Cologne 
in 873 under archbishop Willibert, whose reasons for consenting 
to it are unknown ; and the new arrangement was soon imitated 
elsewhere.'* 

*» Legatio, 63. Hefele (iv. 492) snppofies this arrange^ 

' Schruckh, xxii. 498 ; Planck, iii. ment to relate, not to the cathedral bat 

642, 751-5. to collegiate churches, wbdch had antil 

• Planck, iii. 756-7. this depended on it. The text, how- 

* Hard. vi. 139. See p. 326. ever, seems corrupt, and as incapable of 
" Hard. vi. 137-142 ; Planck, iii 642- yielding the one sense as the other 

8 ; Gfrorer, Karol. i. 368 ; ii. 92-3. without some alteration ; while the 
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After having giuned this step, the canons in various places, and 

Bore or leas rapidly, advanced fbrther. They abandoned the custom 

of liTing together, and of eating at a common table ; each had a 

separate residence of his own within the precincts of the cathedral. 

They divided the estates of the society among themselves, but in 

such a way that the more influential members secured an unfair 

proportion ; while many of them also possessed private property/ 

Hie canons purchased special privileges from kings and emperors, 

from bishops and from popes. The vacancies in each chapter were 

filled up by the choice of the members, and nobility of birth came 

to be r^arded as a necessary qualification. Marriage and 

concubinage were usual among this class of clergy ; and their 

ordinary style of living may be inferred from the statement of 

Batherius, bishop of Verona, that the simplicity of his habits led his 

canons to suppose him a man of low origin, and on that account to 

despise him.y At length the duties of the choir — the only duties 

which the canons had continued to acknowledge — were devolved on 

" prebendaries " engaged for the purpose, and the canons, both of 

cathedral and of coUe^te churches, lived in the undisturbed 

enjoyment of their incomes.' 

Thus by degrees the system which (Jhrodegang had instituted 
became extinct The revivals of it which were attempted by 
Adalbero of Rheims,* by Willies of Mentz, and other prelates, 
were never of long continuance ; ^ and in a later time that which 
had been a violation of the proper canonical discipline became 
the rule for the foundation of cathedral chapters on a new 
footing.*^ 

(5.) The dissolute morals of the clergy are the subject of 
unceasing complmnt The evils which arose out of the condition 
of domestic chaplains increased, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
bishops and of councils to introduce a reform. The employers of 
these chaplains engaged them without any inquiry as to their morals, 
their learning, or even their ordination ; they claimed for them the 

Ofiial interpretation appears the more * Schmidt, ii. 493 ; Planck, iii. 763. 
probable. * Richer, iii. 24. 

* BatheriiJudicatnm (Patrol, cxxxvi.); ^ Mabill. VII. p. viii.; Pagi, zvi. 33 ; 

Gerboh. in Ps. Ixiv. 35, 125 (ib. cxciv) ; PlaQck, iii. 765. Yet the Saxon annalist 

Schrockb, xxii. 499; Planck, iii. 764. says that the canons of Hildesheim, down 

Peter Damiaui wrote two tracts against to the eleventh century, lived with the 

the abuses in the canonical life— Opusc. strictness of monks ; thev had daily to 

zxiv. ' Contra clericos regulares pro- exhibit some tasks to the dean ** ut timi- 

prietarioa ; ' Opnsc. xxvii. * De com- dins in claustro quam in scholis manum 

muni vita canonicorum.' ferulse subdacere viderentur." Perts, 

TT Rather. Qualitatis Onjectnra, 2. vi. 686. < Planck, iii. 766. 
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same exemption from episcopal jurisdiction which was allowed to 
the clergy of the royal chapel, and every employer considered it a 
point of honour to support his chaplain in any violation of canons 
or defiance of bishops.** 

The mischiefe connected with this dass of clergy were in great 
measure chargeable on the practice of the bishops themselves in 
conferring orders without assigning a particular sphere of labour to 
the receiver. The origin of such ordinations has been already 
traced ;• but now even the higher orders of the ministry were thus 
bestowed, for the sake of the fees which had become customary.' 
Canons were piissed that no one should be allowed to officiate in a 
church without the bishop's licence, and without producing a certifi- 
cate of his ordination ; while other canons forbade the appointment 
of chaplains without the bishop's consents The council of Ravenna, 
under tTohn VII L, in 877, enacted that every presbyter should at 
ordination be appointed to some particular church ;^ but the custom 
of ordaining without such a title was already too firmly established. 

Among the many abuses which arose out of the sale of spiritual 
preferments was the practice of patrons who insisted on prosenting 
their nominees without allowing the bishop to inquire into their 
qualifications, or even into the validity of their ordination.' In 
opposition to this the council of Seligenstadt, in 1022, ordered that 
no layman should present a clerk without submitting him for exami- 
nation to the bishop.^ 

But the chief subject of complaint and of ecclesiastical legislation 
is the neglect of celibacy and chastity by the clergy. The older 
canons, which forbade clergymen to entertain in their houses any 
women except their nearest relations, were found, instead of acting 
as an efiective restraint, to tempt them to more frightful kinds of 
sin ; and even the company of mothers, aunts, and sisters was now 
prohibited.™ Riculf, bishop of Soissons, ordains, in 889, that, lest 
the sins of Absalom and of Lot should be repeated, not even the 

<> Planck, iii. 565-8, 575. See in Thiet- interposition of the sovereign took place, 

mar, vi. 59, the account of the outrage * P. 199. 

offered by some retainers of Gero, mar- ' Planck, iii. 570-2 ; IV. ii. 313-4. 

2ui8 of Magdeburg, to Amulf, bishop of ' lb. iii. 573-8. *» C. 1 4. 

[alberstadt, for remonstrating with one * Planck, iii. 779. ^ C. 13. 

of their master's chaplains as to the "* Cone. Namnet. (undated), c 3, ap. 

uucanonical amusement of falconry (a. j>. Hard. vi. 457. (Terhaps this ought to 

1013). In that case, indeed, both the have been cited in the preoedingbook ; 

marquis (although he was not, as Planck as the canons, while dated by some . 

says, personally concerned) and his men about 895, are referred by others to a 

were severely punished by Henry II.; but council held at Nantes in 658. Hefele, 

it was probably not often that any such iiL 97.J Cf. Oiesel. II. i. 321. 
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nearest kinswomen of the clergy should dwell with them; if a 
dergyman should invite hb motiier, his sister, or his aunt to dinner, 
the women must return before night&U to their own home or 
lodging, which must be at a distance from the parsonage." As 
experience seemed to point out more and more the expediency 
of relaxing the law of celibacy, councils became stricter in their 
requirements. Subdeacons were required at ordination to promise 
that they would never marry, or, if already married, they were 
required to renounce their wives ;^ a council at Augsburg in 952 
eoacted that all manner of clerks of mature age should be compelled 
to obeerve oontineucy, '* even although unwilling." ^ 

The clergy, however, when forbidden to marry, indemnified 
themselves by living in concubinage — sometimes, as appears from a 
canon passed at Poitiers in 1000, resorting to strange expedients 
for the purpose of concealing their female companions ; ^ and they 
married in contempt of the prohibitions. Atto describes clergymen 
as qpenly living with meretrieulce — a term which he would probably 
have applied to wives as well as to unmarried companions — as 
making them the heads of their establishments, and bequeathing to 
them the money which had been gained from the holy oblations ; 
thus diverting to harlots that which of right belonged to the poor. 
hi consequence of these scandals, he says, many persons, to their 
own spiritual hurt, withheld their oblations ; and the clergy, when 
called to account for their misconduct by bishops, had recourse 
to secular protectors, whose alliance enabled them to defy their 
ecclesiastical superiors.'^ From the bishops downwards, it was 
common both in Germany and in Italy for the clergy to have 
wives, and that without any disguise ; ' and the same was the case 
in Normandy, as well as in the independent church of Brittany.^ 
In order to judge fairly of such persons we must not regard them 
from the position of either the modem opponents or advocates of 

■ Constit Riculfi, c. 14 (Hard. yi. risus facilis, blanda suasio, pneclara 

417). monilia, schemata yestium, olfactio on- 

* CoDC. Bitaric. a.d. 1031, c. 6. guentorum, mollis incessua, ac totias 

r C. 11 (Pertz, Leges, ii.)* corporis luxiis non resolveret in flagi- 

4 ^ NnUns presby^r neque diaconas tinm?" Col. 118. 

fcaminam in sua domo teneat, neque in * Theiner, i. 479 ; Giesel. II. i. 322-3 ; 

ceilaHo, neque in secreto loco** C. 6. Gfrorer, iv. 155-6. 

» Ep. 9 (Patrol, cxxxiv.). He ear- * ViU Herluini, Patrol, cl. 699. St. 

neatly warns against aU society with Anselm writes to Urban II. that a bishop 

women: "Difficile evadere potestis, ofBeanyais is persecuted for keeping the 

nisi ab earum consortio declinetis. sons or chosen heirs of his canons from 

QoemenimcompticrineSyTenustafiicies, succeeding to their benefices. £p. ii. 

nictatio palpebrarum, eliBio oculorum, 33, p. 354. 
affiibilitas sermonum, garrula modulatio, 

2 L 2 
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clerical celibacy. Living and holding oflBce as they did under a 
law which forbade marriage, we cannot respect them for their 
violation of that law. Yet if they believed the prohibition to be 
merely a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, and not enforced by the 
Divine word, — if they saw that the inexpediency of such discipline 
was abundantly proved by experience, — and if they found that 
those who were charged with the maintenance of the canons were 
willing to tolerate a breach of them in this respect, provided that 
it were managed without any oflfence to public decency, we may 
suppose that the clergy in question were reasonably justified 
to their own consciences. We may hold them excusable, if we 
cannot join with those who would admire them as heroic or 
enlightened. 

The acts of Dunstan in England have been already related, and 
we have seen that his reformation, which for the time appeared to 
be triumphant, was not of any long continuance — at least in its full 
extent. Reformers in other quarters failed to obtain even a tem- 
porary success. Among the most remarkable of these was Ratherius, 
a native of liige, who acquired great fame for learning, eloquence, 
and strictness of life, and in 931 was advanced to the see of Verona 
by Hugh the Great of Provence, in fulfilment of a promise which 
Hugh was disposed to evade, but which was enforced by the 
authority of the pope."* Ratherius represents the Italian clergy 
in the darkest colours: * they were, he says, so grossly ignorant that 
many of them did not know the Apostles' Creed,y while some were 
anthropomorphites ; * and their obstinate unwillingness to chant 
the Athanasian Creed suggested suspicions of Arianism.* They 
were stained by all manner of vices ; ^ the bishops were altogether 
secular in their manners, and even in their dress — hunting, hawking, 
gaming, delighting in the company of jesters, minstrels, and 
dancing-girls.*^ They were luxurious in their food and drink; 
they were utterly careless of their duties, and 'set the church's laws 
at nought ;** instead of dividing their revenues according to the 
canons, they appropriated all to themselves, so that the poor were 
robbed, and churches, which had sufiered from the negligence of 

" Hugh consented, in the belief that f Itinerarinm, 6. 

RatheriuB was dying, and was angry at ■ Serm. ii. 29. 

his recovery. Itather. Ep. v. 4 (Fatrol. • Itiner. 7. 

cxxxvi.); Vogel, * Kathenus von Verona ^ lb. 5 ; Vogel, i. 242, 292 ; Theiuer, 

und das zehnte Jahrhandert,' Jena, i. 509, seqq., 521. 

1854, i. 52. « Pneloq. v. 6-7, 11, 18-9. 

* De Contemptu Canonum, i. 4; ii. *> lb. 12; De Cont. Can. i. 6. 
2-4; Discordia, 1. 
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bishops or from the violence of pagans, lay in ruins;*' they despised 
all who showed the fear of God ; they took pride in splendid 
furniture and equipages, without any thought of Him who was laid 
in a manger and rode on an ass/ Unhappily Ratherius was 
altogether wanting in the prudence which would have been requisite 
for dealing with such persons ; his intemperate ze«al, his personal 
assumption, his passionate impatience of opposition, his abusive 
language and unmeasured severity in reproof alienated the clergy, 
kdty, and monks, with whom he had at first been popular, while his 
independent spirit and his determination to maintain the rights of 
his see provcAed the licentious and cruel king.* Hugh, 
on a charge of treason, imprisoned him at Pavia for two 
years and a half,** while the bishoprick was given to Manasses, 
archbishop of Aries, who also held the sees of Trent and Mantua, 
and had the effrontery to justify his pluralities by alleging that 
St Peter had been bishop of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch.* In 
939, Hugh for reasons of policy restored Ratherius ; but the bishop 
was again obliged to leave his see,^ and his impracticable character 
provoked his expulsion or compelled his withdrawal from other 
preferments which he successively obtained — from Liege, to which 
he had been promoted by the influence of Bruno of Cologne ; ■» 
a third time from Verona, which he had recovered through the 
patronage of Otho the Great, by the ejection of a more popular 
bishop ° (a.d. 963) ; from the abbey of St Amand, which he is 
said to have purchased of king Lothair ; from the abbey of Hau- 
mont, and from that of Lobach or Lobbes, on the Sambre, the 
place of his education, which he had held with the bishoprick of 
Liege, and of which in his latter days he again became the head 
through the expulsion of his predecessor Folcuin.^ Ratherius died 

« Pneloq, v. 7 ; Synodica ; Lib. Apo- purchase of St. Amand. (C. 28 ; cf. 

loget. 6. Kather. PrsBloq. v. 33 ; BaHerini, Prsef. 

' Pneloq. v. 9- 10. in Prsloq- 1. t.) MabiHon thinks it a 

V Vogel, i. 54. See the ' Qoalitatis calumny, imposed ou the abbot by some 

CoDJectura,' 2, seqq. one who wibhed to flatter his dislike of 

k Epp. V. 4-5 ; Hist. Litt. vi. 341. Ratherius (vii. 479); but Vogel main- 

> Liatprand. Antap. iv. 6. taius its truth, while he contends that 

^ Vogel, 1. 124-9. the transaction was not inconsistent with 

<■ Phrenesis, 1 ; Folcuin. Gesta Abbat. the abhorrence of simony which Rathe- 

Lobb. 23 (Patrol, cxxxvii.) ; Vogel, i. rius professed <i. 427-8). After one of 

lSO-4, 192-4. his expulsions from Verona, the bishop 

■ Ep. V. 8 ; Privilcg. Ottonis (Patrol, became tutor to a young nobleman, for 

cxxxv. 539) ; Folcuin, 24 ; Vogel, i. whose benefit he wrote a grammar with 

255, 30-2, 306, 411-420 the. title of * Sparadorsum* {Sj>archack), 

• lb. 182, 426-7, 430-1 ; Hist. Litt. so called because the pupil by learning 

vi. 452; Schrockh, xxii. 513-.V22. It is it might escape chastisement. Pole. 20; 

Folcuiu who gives the story as to the Vogel, i. 101. 
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at Namur, in 974, at the age of 82.<' He was throughout a 
vehement opponent of marriage among the clergy ; yet he seems 
at last to have been convinced that the attempt was hopeless, 
and to have contented himself with endeavouring to preserve the 
hierarchy from becoming hereditary, by desiring that the married 
priests should choose laymen as husbands for their daughters, 
and should not allow their sons to become clerks.^ 

It was not on religious grounds only that the celibacy of the 
clergy was enforced ; for the possessions of the church were 
endangered by the opposite practice. The married clergy often 
contrived to make their livings hereditary ; or they alienated 
eccleaastical property to their children, whom, in order to render 
such alienations secure, they placed under vassalage to some 
powerful layman/ Clergymen of servile birth were careful to 
choose women of free condition for wives and concubines, so as to 
ensure for their offspring the privileges of freemen, by virtue of the 
legal principle that the child must follow the condition of the mother. 
Benedict VIII., at a council held at Pavia about 1012, inveighed 
with great severity against those who by such means impoverished 
the church.* " Let the sons of. clergy be null," he says ; " and 
especially the sons of such clerks as belong to the family " (^. e. to 
the serfs*) " of the church. Yea, let them — ^let them, I say — I say 
they shall — be null." They shall neither follow their mother in 
freedom nor their father in inheritance ; they shall be serfs of the 
church for ever, whether bom of wives or of concubines ; they may 
in mercy be allowed to serve as Nethinims — ^hewers of wood and 
drawers of water — but must not aspire to any higher ministry. 
Their mothers shall be driven out, and shall be compelled to leave 
behind them all that they have gotten from the church." The pope's 
address to the council is followed by canons which enact that no 
member of the clergy shall have a wife or a concubine ; that the 
children of clerks shall be condemned to hopeless servitude ; and that 
no judge shall, under pain of anathema, promise them freedom or 
the power of inheriting. 

Some canons forbade, not only that any one should give his 

p Vogel, i. 434. ' Victor III. Dial. iii. (Bibl. Patr. 

'J I>e Nuptu Ulicito, 4 ; Vogel. i. 347. xviii. 853 e) ; Planck, iii. 600 ; Theiner, 

" 31 multiuubos a clericata repellerem/' i. 458-9 ; Giesel. II. i. 326. 

he asks, " quciii nisi puerulos in ecclesia ■ Hard. vi. 805. seqq. 

relinquerem ? Si mamzeres abpicerem, * Ducange. s. v. Familia, 

quern ex eisdem puemlis stare m choro " Hard. vi. 809-813. 
permitterem ? " Itinerar. 6. 
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daughter in marriage to a clerk, but that any lay person should 
intermairy with the child of a clerk ;* and there were canons which 
forbade the ordination of the sons of clergymen, as being an 
** accursed seed." ^ In this respect, however, the hunianer principle 
that the innocent should not suffer for the sins of their parents 
appears to have more generally prevailed.' 

Dearly as the benefit was bought, we must not overlook one great 
good which resulted from the enforcement of celibacy — that to this 
is chiefly to be ascribed the preservation of the clergy during the 
middle ages from becoming, like other classes whose dignity had 
at first bc^n personal and ofiicial, a hereditary caste.*^ 

II. Monasticmn. 

During the earlier part of this period, the monastic life was on 
the decline. Some of the abuses which had arisen among the 
Greeks may be gathered from the canons of the synod which was 
held at Constantinople in 861, and which is known as the " First 
and Second." ^ It is there stated that many persons professed to 
consecrate their substance by founding monasteries, yet contrived 
to make such foundations a source of profit ; and that some 
assumed the monastic habit with the view of gaining a reputation 
for piety, but lived with the freedom of laymen. In order to guard 
against these evils, it is enacted that no monastery shall be built 

* Cone. Bitur. a.d. 1031» cc. 19-20. extravagant scale are found elsewhere, 
y lb. c. 8. as in Hugh of Flavigny, who states the 

* Nemnd. vi. 92. See Alexand. II. discovery of n/zu; heads in a pond near 
Ep. 133 (Patrol, cxlvi.) ; Gesta Epp. a nunnery at Verdun (ii. 29;. As the 
Cenomao. c. 83, ap. Mabill. Anal. 307. famous St. Ulric of Augsburg lived 
GratUn, Deer. I. dist. 56 ; Theiner, ii. long after Nicolas I., the defenders of 
327. There is a letter from Theobold the letter are reduced to suppose that it 
of Etampes to Roscellin (as to whom was either written by an earlier Ulric 
see hereafter. Book y. c. viii.) remon- or addressed to a later Nicolas. Gie- 
Btrating against his opinion that the seler thinks that Nicolas II. is meant, 
sons of clerks ought to be exleges, and and that the letter is a forgery of the 
excluded from ordination. Patrol, clxiii. time of Ilildebrand, executed in the 
767. interest of the opposite part^ (IL i. 

* Luden, viii. 566-7 ; Palgrave, Hist. 329). Floto agrees in this view, and 
Anglo-Sax. 242 ; Ozanam, 90. There supposes it to have been written about 
has been much controversy as to a letter 107t> (ii. 39). Comp. Gerhoh, in Patrol, 
in bold defence of clerical marriage, cxciv. 1387; Bayle, art. Orejoire I., n, 
which is said to have been addressed by Q. ; Eccard, Pnef. in Cod. Udalrici 
Ulric bishop of Augsburg to Nicolas 1. (Corp. Histor. t. ii.); Schrockh, xxii. 
(Patrol, cxliii. 1361-6). The absurd 550-5; Theiner, i. 467-470; Maitland 
story which it contains, that Gregory on Fox's Acts and Monuments, Brit, 
the Great found in his fishpond six Mag. xiii. 254. The letter was con- 
tAouaarui heads of priests* children, is demned by Greeory VII. in his synod 
given np by all reasonable persons as of 1079. Bemold, ap. Pert2, v. 436. 

a fable, although similar tales on a less ^ See p. 362. 
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witiiout leave of the bishop in whoee diocese it is situated, and that 
no one shall be admitted to the monastic profession until after a 
noyiciate of three years. Another canon orders that bishops shall 
not dilapidate the property of their sees for the purpose of founding 
monasteries.* 

In the west, the reform undertaken by Louis the Pious soon 
passed away. The practice of impropriating the revenues of abbeys 
(an abuse which was also largely practised in the Eastern 
church) ** increased. Abbacies were granted by French kings to 
laymen as hereditary possessions ; some of them were even assigned 
to queens or other ladiea* Kings took the revenues of abbeys 
into their own hands, and bishops were iDot slow to imitate the 
example ; thus Hatto of Mentz, who died in 912, annexed to his 
archiepiscopal dignity the abbacies of twelve monasteries,^ and 
some abbacies were fixedly attached to certain sees.^ The want 
of due superiuteudence which arose from this practice combined 
with other causes to produce a great decay of monastic discipline. 
Such was this decay in France that the monks are said to have 
been generally unacquainted with the rule of St. Benedict, and 
even ignorant whether they were bound by any rule whatever.** 
In many monasteries the abbots openly lived with wives or concu- 
bbes.' 

The council of Trosley, in 909, laments the general corruption. 
Some monasteries, it is said, have been burnt or destroyed by 
pagans, some have been plundered of their property, and those 
of which the traces remain observe no form of a regular institute. 
They have no proper heads ; the manner of life is disorderly ; some 
monks desert their profession and employ themselves in worldly 
business ; as the fine gold becomes dim without the workman's care, 
so the monastic institution goes to ruin for want of regular abbots. 
Lay abbots with their wives and children, with liieir soldiers and 
their dogs, occupy the cloisters of monks, of canons, and of nuns ; 
they take it on themselves to give directions as to a mode of life 
with which they are altogether unacquainted, and the inmates of 
monasteries cast off all regard for rule as to dress and diet It is 

' Cc. 1, 2, 5, 7. Emmeran's at Katisbon mmy be foand in 

•* Ducange, s. t. Abbas, pp. 11-12. the Life of St. Wolfnmg, who reformed 

• Giesel. II. i. 294. See p. 409. the abuse. C. 15. Pertz, iv. 522. 

' Ekkehard, de Casibus S. Galli, in ^ Schrockh, xxiii. 25 ; Planck, iii. 

Pertz, ii. 83. 696. 

f Thomassin, II. iii. 8. 37 ; Planck, ' Theiner, i. 526-7 ; Gieael. IL i. 

iii. 725. An instance of the bad effects 296. 

of such annexation in the case of St. 
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the predicted sign, the abomination of desolation standing in the 
|iaoe where it ought not.*^ 

Soon after this a reformation was set on foot in various quarters. 
The lead was taken by Bemo, abbot of Beaume, and founder and 
abbot of Gigm.*" He had akeady established a reform in these 
two societies, when in 912° he was invited to Cluny by William, 
dnke of Auvergne or Upper Aquitaine, who desired him to choose 
a spot within the dukedom for the foundation of a monastery ; ® 
and Bemo made choice of Cluny itself. A society of canons had 
been founded there in the preceding century,^ but the buildings 
were then occupied by the duke's hunting establishment. In his 
•* testament," or charter, William declares that he gives the estate 
for the foundation of a monastery in honour of St. Peter and 
St Paul ; first, for the love of God, then for the souls of the late king 
Odo, of his own wife, kindred, and friends, for the good of the 
Catholic foith, and of all orthodox Christians in times past, present, 
or to come. Bemo is to be the first abbot, and after his death the 
monks are to enjoy the uncontrolled election of their superior. They 
are to be exempt from all interference of the founder and his 
fomily, of the king's majesty, and of every other earthly power. The 
duke solemnly charges all popes, bishops, and secular princes to 
respect their property ; he prays the two apostles and the pope to 
take the monastery under their special protection, and imprecates 
curses on any one who shall invade if^ 

Bemo, like St. Benedict and other monastic founders,'^ began 
with a company of twelve monks.* The institutions of Cluny excited 
emulation, and other monasteries were committed to the abbot for 
reform. In 927, Bemo was succeeded by his disciple Odo, whose 
&me so much eclipsed that of his master that even some members 
of the Cluniac order have spoken of Odo as their founder.* To 
the mle of St Benedict Odo added many minute observances.** 
Thus the monks were required at the end of meals to gather up 
and consume all the crumbs of their bread. There was at first 

^ Cap. 3. Hard. yI. 510-3. Clan., ib. ti. 1109. For the early hU- 

* fiaroD. 912-18; Mabill. vii. 70. tory of Cluny, see Maitlaud's *Dark 
Bemo was probably a count, but this is Ages,' c. 18. 

DOC eertain. liab. 66. ' See vol. i. p. 543. 

■ Pagi, XV. 676. ' Radulph. Ulab. iii. 5. 

• Vita Benion. ap. Mabill. vii. 76. * See Baron. 912-17 ; Pagi, xv. 576 ; 
» See MabiU. 74-5. MabilL vii. 127. 
^ Hard. vi. 547, seqq. The confirroa- <* See, e. g., the rules as to shaving. 

Antiq. Consuctud. Clun. iii. 16 (Patrd. 
cxxxix.). 
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, dispoeition to evade this regulation; but when a dying monk U 
xclaimed in horror that the devil was holding up in accusation ji 
gainst him a bag of crumbs which he had been unwilling to swallow, ^ 
he brethren were terrified into obedience.* Periods of strict silence V 
irere enforced ; and stories are told of the inconveniences to wUch fe 
he Guniacs submitted rather than break this rule — ^as that on6 ^ 
llowed his horse to be stolen, and that two sufiered themselves ;. 
o be carried oflF prisoners by the Northmen. For their commu- : 
lications among themselves at such times a code of signals was < 
established, which the novices were obliged to leam.^ The monks 
rere bled five times a year, and it is doubtful whether Odo permitted 
he use of any medical treatment except bleeding' and the application 
»f cautery. When two of his monks entreated him to allow them 
lome medicine, he consented, but told them in anger that they 
rould never recover ; and the result justified his foresight, if not 
lis humanity.* 

The fame of Cluny spread. Odo, at the request of popes, thrice 
risited Italy for the purpose of reconciling princes, and he availed 
limself of these opportunities to introduce his reforms in that 
50untry.^ Under his successor, Aymard, no fewer than 278 
k.D. 942- charters, either bestowing or confirming gifts, attest the 

965. wealth which was attracted to the monastery by the 
spectacle which it exhibited of revived austerity.*' A series of 
M)nspicuous saints maintained and advanced the renown of the 
Cluniacs. Majolus, or Mayeul, who, in consequence of Aymard*s 
laving lost his sight, was appointed his coadjutor in 948,^ and 
l)ecame sole abbot in 965, had before joining the congregation 
refused the archbishoprick of Besan^on,* and on the death of 
Benedict VI., in 974, he declined the popedom.^ The fifth abbot, 
i.D. 994- Odilo, was equal to any of his predecessors in reputation 

1049. and in influence. Popes treated him as an equal ; kings 
ind emperors sought his friendship and were guided by his 
idvice ; bishops repaired to Cluny, to place themselves as monks 

* Vita S. Odonis, ap. Mabill. yii. 159. of himself after receiving medicine 
r Antiq. Consuet ii. 3-4 ; Mabill. vii. from him. Atto, c. 43. ap. MabiU. ix. 

129; Vita, ib. 167. 285. 

« Consuet. ii. 21. ^ Hist. Litt. vi. 232-3. 

• Nalgold. ap. Mabill. Tii. 196. In « Mabill. vii. 316. 

the chapter •* De Infirmis " meat is «> Patrol, cxxxvii. ; Syrus, Vito Ma- 

illowed, bat there is no mention of joli, iy. 1-2, ib. 
medicine (Consuet. iii. 27). St Gnal- « Syrus, i. 12. 
bert excommunicated a monk who had ' Ib. iii. 8. 
died through neglecting ' to take care 
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hi go?CTnment» His contemporary Fulbert" of Chartres 
1^ Urn " the archangel of the monks ; " ^ another contemporary, 
Ae DOtorioQs Adalbero of Laon, in a satirical poem calls him 
*Emg Odilo of Quny." * He was believed to have the power of 
■ndeg^ and an extraordinary efficacy was ascribed to his prayers. 
Beoedict VIII., it is said, appeared to John bishop of Porto, telling 
!■ that he was suffering torments, but that he could be delivered 
Vf the payers of Odilo. The abbot, on being informed of this, 
flfigcd in the charitable work, and after a time the release of 
fte pope was shown in a vision to one of the monks of Cluny.^ 
h dajs when the popes were far from saintly, the people looked 
nay from them to the great head of the monastic society, whose 
fnitionwas such that he refused to exchange it for an archbishop- 
nek, or eren for St Peter's chair."* 

The peform begun at Cluny extended far and wide. When a 

Rviial of the true monastic asceticism had been displayed in any 

Fwince^ a regard for public opinion and for self-preservation 

■ged the imitation of it on the other communities of the neigh- 

korbood." A general zeal for monachism sprang up ; multitudes 

flf men became monks, many offered their children, some even 

devoted themselves and their posterity as serfs to a monastery, in the 

kpe of a reward in heaven.® Princes or bishops often employed 

Ae Guniacs in carrying out a forcible reformation ; many mona- 

rferies of their own accord conformed to the Cluniac rule, and 

fhoed themselves in connexion with the mother society.^ The 

Mtore of this connexion was various ; in some cases the affiliated 

■ooastery was in strict subjection, so that it not only looked to 

Qimy for its abbots and priors, but did not even receive a novice 

without a reference to the '^ arch-abbot ; " in other cases the lesser 

Bonastery enjoyed independence in the administration of its own 

'SylTest. II. Ep. ii. 12 (Patrol. 838; Radalph. Glaber, y. 4, and notes 

miii.) ; Jotnld. Vita OdUon. i. 8, in Boaq. x. 61.) Peter Damiani, in 

tf. Mabill. Tiii. 600; Schruckb, xxiii. his Life of Odilo, states that he was 

ti. mild in imposing penances, and that, 

^ Falb. ap. Bouquet, x. 456. when blamed for this, he used to say 

^ A monk is represented as saying — — " If I am to be damned, I would 

-Bex m nunqne men. Rex Odilo Clunia- ra«J»er that it should be for mercv 

oeniia." than for harshness or cruelty. Col. 

Jdalb. Carm. ad Rodbert. rtfffm, 115. 930. 

(Buuquet.x.67.) , cj,ron. S. Benig. Divion. (Patrol. 

Conp. the notes, ib. 81-2. clxii. 815, 837) ; Planck, iii. 702. 

^Jotsald, ii. 14; P. Damiani, Vita « Planck, iii. 707-8 ; Giesel. II. i. 302. 

OdiL, Patrol, cxliv. 937. See Ducange, s. t. Oblati. 

■ Schrockh, xxiii. 36. Odilo re- p gyrus. Vita Majoli, ii. 21 ; Planck, 

ftfcd Lyons, and was blamed on that iii. 713-5. 
lamnt by John XVIII. (Hard. vi. 
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concerns and in the choice of its superiors, while it acknowledged 
the great abbot as its chief, and regarded him as invested with a 
supreme authority and authorised to watch over its discipline.^ 
Thus was formed the " Congregation of Cluny," the first example 
in the west (if we except the peculiar system of St Columba) of 
an organisation which had been introduced into Egypt by Pachomius 
in the earliest age of monasticism/ The work of establishing 
this organisation was accomplished by the sixth abbot, Hugh, 
who succeeded Odilo at the age of twenty-five in 1049, and 
governed the society for sixty years.* The number of monasteries 
connected with Cluny, in France, in Germany, in Italy, in England, 
and in Spain, amounted by the end of the twelfth century to two 
thousand.^ 

Another famous society was founded by Romuald, a nobleman 
descended irom the ducal family of Ravenna. Romuald's early life 
was dissolute, but at the age of twenty he was suddenly reclaimed 
irom it His father, Sergius, had been engaged in a dispute as 
to some property with a kinsman. The two met, each at the head 
of his partisans, and Serous slew his opponent Romuald, who 
had been concerned in the fray, although he had not himself shed 
blood, was so much shocked by the i-esult, that he entered the 
monastery of St ApoUinaris with the intention of doing penance 
for forty days, and while there, he was determined, by visions in 
which the patron saint of the house appeared to him, to embrace 
the monastic life." After having spent three yes^rs in the monasteiy, 
he placed himself under the tuition of a hermit named Marinus, 
who was in the habit of daily reciting the whole psalter, saying 
thirty psalms under one tree and forty under another, Romuald 
was required to respond in these exercises, and whenever he failed 
(as often happened from his slowness in reading), he received a 
blow from the hermit's staflF. By the frequent repetition of this, he 
lost the hearing of his left ear, whereupon he humbly begged that 
the chastisement might be transferred to the right ear. Although 
he used afterwards to relate the story of his training as a matter of 

4 MabiU. VII. xxvii. ; Planck, iii. « Scbrockh, xziii. 40 ; PlaDck, iii. 

714-5. 711-2. The Cluuiac houses in Eugland 

' See ToL L pp.316, 543; Mabill. \CII. were all under the government of 

xxY. Frenchmen, vhile the abbot of Cluny 

■MabiU. VII. xxii.-xxvii. : Hist, drew 2000/. yearly from them. Mouast. 

Litt. ix. 466. There is a Life of Hugh Angl. V. iii.-iv. 

in Hildebert*8 works, pp. 909-944, ed. " Pet. Damiani, Vita S. Romualdi, cc. 

Keaugeudre, Paris, 1706, or Patrol. 3-5. (Opera, ii. 188, seqq.) 
clix. 
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•niiaemeiity^ his own piety savoured too much of his eccentric 
■aster's zeaL When living on the borders of Spain as a hermit, 
k heard that his father, who had withdrawn into a monastery, was 
■cBned to return to the world, and he resolved to prevent such a 
ilep. The people of the neighbourhood, on learning that he was 
about to leave them, were unwilling to lose so holy a man, and, by 
a strange working of superstition, laid a plan for murdering him, 
in order that they might possess his relics. Romuald escaped by 
lagmng madness, and made his way barefoot to Ravenna, where 
he assailed his father with reproaches and blows, fastened his feet 
io stocks, and loaded him with chains until the old man was brought 
to a better sense of the monastic duty of perseverance/ Throughout 
lus life Romuald was involved in a succession of troubles with 
Bonks in various places, on whom he attempted to force a reform 
mth too great violence and rigour. He was once silent for seven 
jears.* Stirred to emulation by the labours of his friend Bruno 
or Boniface, who had been mart3rred by the heathens of Prussia, 
be undertook a mission to Hungary. On the way he fell ill, and 
thought of returning, whereupon he suddenly recovered ; but as 
often as he resumed his intention of proceeding, his sickness 
again attacked him. At length he yielded to what he supposed to 
be a providential intimation that the work was not for him ; but 
fifteen of his companions went on, and laboured in Hungary with 
good eflFect* 

Romuald's great work was the foundation of Camaldoli among 
the Apennines in the year 1018.^ He began by building five 
cells ajid an oratory. The inmates were to live as hermits, and 
were not to associate together except for worship. Tlieir duties 
as to devotion, silence, and diet, were very rigid ; but Romuald, 
although he often passed days in entire abstinence, would not 
allow his disciples to attempt a like austerity ; they must, he said, 
eat every day, and always be hungry. A vision of angels 
ascending Jacob's ladder induced him to prescribe a white dress, 
whereas that of the Benedictines was black.*^ Romuald died in 
1027, at the age of a hundred and twenty.** Rudolf, who was 

« •• Hilariter." lb. 8. ^ P. Damiani, 101 ; Pagi, xvi. 363. 

y lb. 19-21. It is conjectured that by Aqua Bella, in 

' lb. 79. c. 72, Damiani means Canialdoli ; but, 

* lb. 63-4. with the exception of this slight and 
^ Schrockh, xxiii. 46. Mabillon says doubtful mention, the biographer says 

it was not before 1023. IX. xzxiii. nothing of Komnald's most remarkable 

* Schrockh, xxiii. 47. On monastic deed. See Mabillon's Pre&oe, and note 
dresSk iee Mabill. VII. xxx. seqq. on the passage (vol. viii.). 
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** general " of the Camaldolese from 1082, mitigated the severit] 
of the rule, and added to the hermits an institution of coenobites 
whose habits gradually became very different from those of tin 
original foundation. These monks became an order, with mona 
steries affiliated to Camaldoli, but it did not spread to any grea 
extent, although it has continued to the present day.' 

Another monastic reformer was John Gualbert, a Florentine c 
noble birth, whose conversion, like that of Romuald, arose out of on 
of the feuds which were characteristic of his age and country. Haviuj 
been charged by his father to avenge the death of a kinsman, h 
met the murderer in a narrow pass on Good Friday, and was aboi 
to execute his vengeance ; but when the guilty man thre^ 
himself from his horse and placed his arms in the fon 
of a cross, as if expecting certain death, Gualbert was moved t 
spare him in reverence for the holy sign and for the solemn daj 
On halting to pay his devotions in the monastic church of S 
Miniato, near Ilorence, he saw, while engaged in prayer, a crucifi 
incline its head towards him, as if in acknowledgment of the mere 
which he had shown, and he resolved to become a monk.R H 
fatiier, on hearing of this, rushed to St Miniato, assailed Gualbei 
with reproaches, and threatened to do mischief to the monaster 
Gualbert, however, persevered in his resolution, and distinguishe 
himself so much by his asceticism that ten years later his brethre 
wished to elect him abbot.^ But he declined the dignity, and, afu 
a sojourn at Camaldoli, fixed himself at Vallombrosa, where I 
founded a society of hermits in 1039.* To these coenobites wei 
afterwards added, and the organisation of the order was complete 
by the institution of lay-brethren, whose business it was to practii 
handicrafts and to manage the secular affairs of the communit 
while by their labours the monks were enabled to devote themselvi 
wholly to spiritual concerns.^ The rigour of the system was extremi 
novices were obliged to undergo a year of severe probation, durii 
which they were subjected to degrading employments, such as tl 
keeping of swine, and daily cleaning out the pigsty with their ba 

« Schrockh, xxiii. 48-9. *» Atto, 5-9. 

' Atto (general of Vallombrosa, who ^ lb. 12; Mabill. IX. 274. 
died in 1153), Vita Gualb. c. 2 (Ma- ^ Andreas, 26-7; Mabm. IX. : 

bill, ix.) ; Andreas, Vita Gualb. 2-4 Martene carries back the institution 

(Patrol, cxlvi.). lay-brethren {Fhxtres conversi) in mom 

r Atto, 3. Ceesarius of Heisterbach, teries to the 5th century, when th 

in the 13th century, teUs a story some- appear to have existed at L^rins. Co 

what like this. Dialog, viii. 21. Ampl. vi. Prsef. 87-97. 
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hands ;'^ and Gualbeit carried his hatred of luxury so far as to 
eondemn the splendour of monastic buildings." His anger against 
oifenoes is said to have been so violent that delinquents '' supposed 
heaven and earth, and even God Himself, to be angry with them ;" 
bat to the penitent he displayed the tenderness of a mother."* He 
deviated from the Benedictine rule by attiring his monks in gray, 
hut the colour was afterwards changed to brown, and eventually 
to blacL Gualbert built and reformed many monasteries,^ and 
in obedience to pope Alexander H. he reluctantly became head 
d the order which he had founded. His death took place 
in 1093.'> 

In GSermany the attempts at monastic reform met with much 
itabborn resistance. The monks often rose in rebellion against 
their reforming abbots, beat them, blinded them, or even attempted 
their lives.' The general feeling of his class is expressed by 
Widukind of Corbey, who gravely tells us that a " grievous per- 
secution " of the monks arose about the year 1)45, in consequence 
of some bishops having said that they would rather have a cloister 
occupied by a few inmates of saintly life than by many careless 
ones — ^a saying which the chronicler meets by citing the parable 
rf the tares.' Yet in Germany some improvement was at length 
efected. Among the agents of this improvement William abbot 
of Hiiachau is especially eminent. He raised the number of his 
iDonks from fifteen to a hundred and fifty, founded some new 
Booasteries, reformed more than a hundred, and in 1069 formed 
the monks into a congregation after the pattern of Cluny, adopting 
the system of lay-brethren from Vallombrosa.* The virtues of 
William were not limited to devotion, purity of life, and rigour 
of disdpline ; he is celebrated for his gentleness to all men, for 
his charity to the poor, for the largeness of his hospitality, for 
^is cheerful and kindly behaviour, for his encouragement of arts 
^d learning. He provided carefully for the transcription of the 
^ible and of other usefril books, and, instead of locking them up 
^ the library of his abbey, endeavoured to circulate them by pre- 
^nting copies to members of other religious houses. The sciences 
included in the Quadrivium, especially music and mathematics, 

■ Andreas, 17 ; Theiner, ii. 82. • Widuk. ii. 37 (Pertz, iii. 448). 

■ Atto, 40. * Heymo, Vita Wilh. Hirsaug. 22-3, 
« Andreas, 28. ap. MabiH. ix.; Mabill. ib. 717-9. It 
* Atto, 23-4, 33. was for William's use that Ulric, a 
« Ib. 73 ; Schrockh, xxiii. 51. monk of Cluny, put into writing the 
' See instances in Planck, iii. 702-4; Customs of Clony. Patrol, cxlix. 635, 

^beiner, i. 527 ; Giesel. II. i. 299. 643. 
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were sedulously cultivated at Hirschau, and under William the 
monks were distinguished for their skill in all that relates to the 
ornament of churches — in building, sculpture^ painting, candng of 
wood, and working in metals." 

In the course of these reforms, the lay impropriations were very 
generally got rid of. Many of the holders spontaneously resigned 
their claims ; others were constrained by princes to do so, and new 
• grants of like kind were sparingly made.* The practice, however, 
was not extinct, and monasteries, as we have seen, suffered grie- 
vously from the exactions of the advocates whose duty it was to 
protect them.y Kings often interfered in theur affairs, and th e 
privileges of iree election which monastic bodies had received, 
even purchased, from bishops, from princes, and from popes, 

found in practice to be utterly unavailing against a royal nomina 

tion of an abbot* 

The change of dynasty in France had a very favourable effecti^V 
for monasteries. Hugh Capet, before his elevation to the throne^p ' 
had held the abbacies of St. Denys and St Germain, and wa 
styled abhot-ccunt^ But, from a wish, probably, to secure 
himself the interest of the monks, he resigned his abbacies, 
stored to the monastic communities the power of choosing theirr^ 
superiors, and on his deathbed charged his son Bobert to refrain 
from alienating monastic property, and from interfering with the 
right of free election.^ 

The power of bishops over monasteries was diminished durin 
this period. Any impression which the decay of monastic disd- 
pline might have made on the popular mind in favour of episco{ 
superintendence was neutralised by the sight of the disorders whick^^ 
prevailed among the bishops themselves, and by the fact thal^" 

many of them, by impropriating the revenues of abbacies, contri 

buted largely to the evils in question.^ And when the monks ha^^= 

been restored to reputation and influence by the reforms of the tentir ^ 

century, they began to set up claims against the episcopal authority * 
Abbo of Fleury led the way by refusing to make the customarjp^ 
profession of obedience to his diocesan, the bishop of Orleans.** ^^^ 

« Bernold, a.d. 1091 (the year of the * " Abbacomes." See Ducange, s. y^ 
abbot's death), ap. Pertz, v. ; Voigt, *» Helgald. Vita Roberti, c 14 (Bon^— 

• Hildebrand/ 140 ; Maitiand, ' Dark qaet, x. 104) ; MabiU. VIL Uvi. ; VIlE* 

Ages,' 327-332. ii. 

« Planck, iii. 706 ; Gfrorer, iv. 189- « Planck, iii. 724-5. 
190. «» MabUl. VIII. vii. ; Planck, uh 

y P. 511 ; Schrockh, xxiii. 99-101. 70-1. 

* Planck, iii. 721-2. 
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^1 spirit of strong hostility arose between the two classes, and was 

'=i«!l ^gnally displayed when a council at St Denys, in 997, proposed 

2^ «l to transfer to the parochial clergy the tithes which were held by 

monastic bodies, as well as those which were in the hands of 

hymen. The monks of St. Denys rose in tumult, and with the 

«id of the populace dispersed the assembled prelates ; the president 

rf the council, Siguin archbishop of Sens, as he fled, was pelted 

*ith filth, was struck between the shoulders with an axe, and 

^Qst killed. Abbo, as the leader of the monastic opposition, 

^^ diarged with having instigated the rioters ; and, although he 

^^ndicated himself in a letter addressed to king Hugh and his son, 

^^ is evident, from the relish with which his biographer relates the 

flight of the bishops, that. the monastic party were not unwilling to 

^^e their opponents discomfited by such means.® Abbo went to 

■f^me for the assertion of the monastic privileges, and afterwards, 

^"lien sent on a mission as to tlie question of the archbishoprick 

^^if Rbeims, he obtained from Gregory V. a grant that the bishop of 

^^rleans should not visit the monastery of Fleury except by invita- 

^fDn from the abbot.^ 

Monastic communities were naturally disposed to connect them- 
^^ves immediately with the papal see — since the pope was the 
^^Xily power to which they could appeal against bishops and 
I^^Dces. Some of them, as that of Cluny, were placed by their 
*<^unders under the special protection of the pope, and a small 
^^Jmowledgment was paid to Rome in token of such connexion.^ 
"^et the exemption which monasteries thus obtained from the 
^^^ontrol of their diocesan bishops was not as yet intended to debar 
^Vie bishop from exercising his ordinary right of moral oversight, 
^ut to secure the monks against abuses of the episcopal power — 
^^inst invasion of their property, interference in the choice of 
^►bbots, unfair exactions, or needless and costly visitations.** And 

• See Almoin. Vit. S. Abbonis, c. 9; bishop were— (1) Obedience; (2) Si/rto- 

^abiU. viii. 39 ; Hard. vi. 765. cUiis, the payment of yearly dues ; (3) 

' Aimoin, 12. See above, p. 429. Procurationgy the bishop's right of being 

f Planck, iii. 734-8. Thos Veudome entertained at the cost of the monks; 

^laid twelve aolidi yearly. Alex. II. Ep. (4) Solemn procesaums, his right of cele- 

X3 (Patrol. cxWi.) ; cf. Godef. Yindoc. brating mass and of holding meetings 

^p. i. 9 (ib. civil. 49). within the monastery. The ordination 

k Thomassin, I. iii. 37 ; Planck, iii. of monks, the benediction of abbots, 

^36 ; Giesel II. i. 303. Gregory VII. the giving of chrism, the consecration of 

^yt that such exemptions were granted churches and altars, were distinct rights, 

** propter infestationem prssidentium." independent of the question of subjection. 

£p. u. 69 (ad Cunib. Taurin.). The Mabill. IX. xii. 
Iiroofs of a monastery being subject to a 
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such papal grants as affected to confer privileges of greater extei 
were set aside. Sylvester II. acknowledged, in a question as to 
monastery at Perugia, that a monastic body could not transfer itse 
to the pope's immediate jurisdiction without the consent of tl 
diocesan.* The contest between the abbey of Fleury and i 
diocesans was not concluded by the grant bestowed on Abbo ; bi 
some years later we find John XVII. complaining to king Robe 
that the archbishop of Sens and the bishop of Orleai 
treated the apostolical privileges with contempt, and lu 
even ordered Gauzelin, the successor of Abbo, to throw them in* 
the fire ; while Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, who endeavoured to a 
as a mediator, declares that it was impossible for the abbot 
escape from his duty of canonical obedience.* Gregory V. failed 
an attempt to exempt Hirschau from the authority of the bishop 
Constance ; and when a later pope, John XVIII., granted tl 
abbot of Hirschau a licence to say mass in the episcopal habit (f 
this was one of the forms in which the assumption of abbo 
displayed itself), the bishop complained to Conrad the Sali 
Pressed at once by the emperor and by the bishop, tl 
abbot was obliged to give up to his diocesan the epi 
copal staff and sandals which he had received from the pope, ai 
these insignia were publicly burnt at the next diocesan synod 
In 1025, at the synod of Anse (near Lyons) a complaint was ma< 
by the bishop of Macon, within whose diocese Cluny was situate 
that the archbishop of Vienne had officiated at consecrations ai 
ordinations in the abbey. The abbot, Odilo, produced a privilej 
from the pope, authorising the brotherhood to invite any bish< 
whom they might choose for the performance of such offices ; b 
the council declared that no privilege could be valid against tl 
ancient canons which invested bishops with jurisdiction over tl 
monasteries within their dioceses." As the question continued 
be disputed, Alexander 11., in 1063, committed the investigation 
it to cardinal Peter Damiani, who (as might have been expected 
gave a decision in favour of the abbot ; and the pope renewed tl 
grant, allowing the Cluniacs to call in any other bishop than the 
diocesan, and ordering that no bishop should lay them und 
interdict or excommunication.^ Although the time was not y 

» Planok, iii. 741. » Hard. vi. 840. 

k Joh. XVII. Ep. 12 (Patrol, cxxxix.); *• Alex. II. Epp. 14-5 (Ritrol. cxlvi 

Fulb. Epp. 16-7 (lb. cxli.). Synodalis Definitio (ib. cxW. 859) ; 

» Herm. CoDtr. a.d. 1032; MabiU. Dam. * Iter Gallicmn/ cc. 13,18 (il 

VIII. xii.-xiii. Among otiier offences, the bishop 
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rife for the full display of monastic independence, the course of 
ddngs was rapidly tending in that direction. 

The continued popularity of monachism is shown, among other 
■Btances, by the means which secular persons took to connect them- 
Khes with it Carrying out the principle of the brotherhoods which 
from the fflxth century had been formed for the purpose of com- 
■ending their deceased members to the Divine mercy by prayers 
nd maaseSyP it became usual to seek enrolment as conf raters of a 
■mastery, and by such a connexion the confrater was entitled to 
speet Sfuritaal benefits from the prayers of the society. In this 
■nmer Conrad I. was associated with St Gall, and Henry II. with 
Climy.** Another practice, which has been traced by some as high 
18 the seventh century, was that of putting on the monastic habit 
in dangerous sickness — a new form, apparently, of the obligation 
to penance which had been more anciently undertaken in such 
circumstances. If one who had taken the habit, on recovering, 
returned to secular life, his relapse was disapproved ;' but it was 
KNnetimes found that even the monastic habit, where it was retained, 
WEB no security i^inst a return to the sins of the earlier life.' 

In the eleventh century, then, monasticism was again in the 
faDness of its influence. The scandals of its past decay were more 
than retrieved by the frequent and widely extended reformations 
viuch had taken place— each of them displaying in freshness and 
fervour a zeal and a rigour which for the time captivated the minds 
tf men, and forbade them to admit the thought that that which 
^as now so pure might itself also in time decline. 

III. Bites and Usages. 

(1.) The ninth century saw the rise of a class of Ritualists, who 

^rote commentaries on the services of the church. The first of 

tjiem was Amalhart or Amalarius, a chorepiscopus of Metz (already 

Mentioned in the history of the predestinarian controversy),' who 

ICIiOOD, beinff uncertain as to the extent ^i Ducange, 8. t. Fratemiias ; Giesel. 

^ hif jurisdiction, had stationed him- II. i. 3U3. 

%df outside the abbey, and exclaimed, ' Pet. Damian. Opusc. xyi. 2 (Patrol. 

**lf there be in this monastery any cxlv.) ; Mabill. Vl. xcix.-cii., IX. 

'whom I am entitled to excommunicate, xliii. ; Schrockh, xxiii. 94. Those who 

ikem I excommunicate !" (ib. 861). thus took the habit were in Spain styled 

' See p. 229 ; Cone. Attiniac. aj). 765 ; confessors, (Ducange, s. v. Confessor.) 

Cone. Dmgolfing. a.d. 772 (?), cc. 13-4 ; The practice seems to have been offen- 

MabiUon, Analecta, 159-161 ; Martene, sive to the secular clergy. See Chron. 

Thet. i. 255-9. Monasteries or monastic Casin. iv. 72. 
orden were often connected by the bond • Neand. vii. 326. 
of mutual intercession. * P. 312. 
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about 820 composed a treatise " On the Offices of the Church," in 
which he applied to these the system of mystical torture which had 
long been exercised on Holy Scripture." All the incidents of Divine 
service, every attitude and gesture, the dresses of the clergy, the 
ornaments of the church, the sacred seasons and festivals, were ex- 
pounded as pregnant with symbolical meanings. Baban Maur, and 
Walafrid Strabo,^ abbot of Reichenau, followed with liturgical 
writings in a similar style before the middle of the century ; bul 
another eminent writer of the time, Agobard, had taken a strongly 
different line. Being offended by the mass of irrelevant mattei 
which he found in the service-books of the church of Lyons, he ejected 
from them all hymns and anthems but such as were taken from Scrip- 
ture. For this he was censured by Amalarius in a book " On the 
Order of the Antiphonary ; " and he replied in tracts which, with 
much display of indignation against his opponent, maintain the prin- 
ciple on which his liturgical reforms had been executed.* The arch- 
bishop declares the pieces which he had expunged to be '^ not only 
unfit and superfluous, but even profane and heretical ; " he denounces 
ihe practice of devoting excessive attention to music, while the 
study of Scripture is neglected — a practice, he says, which pufls 
up clerks who know nothing but music with a conceit of their 
accomplishments ; ^ and, when Amalarius published his work on 
the Divine Offices, Agobard not only reprobated the idle character 
of his comments, but charged him with errors in doctrine.* At a 
later time, Florus, master of the cathedral school at Lyons, who 
had been opposed to Amalarius in the case of Gottschalk,* assailed 
him with much asperity for his ritual system,^ and cited him 
before two councils, the second of which, on finding that his 
mystical theories rested on no better a foundation than his own 
fancy, pronounced them to be dangerous.^ But the style of expo- 
sition which Amalarius introduced was followed by the ritualists 
of the middle ages ; it has been kept up in the Boman church ; and 
an attempt (which, however, can hardly be regarded as serious) has 
even been made to revive it in the English church of our own day. 

(2.) In the ninth century were formed some collections of Lives 
of Saints, arranged according to the order of the calendar, and 

" *De Ek^clc6iastici8 Officiis/ Patrol. ' ' Adv. Amalarium/ Opera, ii. loi 

cv. seqq. • P. 317. 

^ I. e. The Squinter. He died in 849. ^ He styles it ** Error iasanus e 

Fabric, in Patrol, cxiii. 9. Tanus, fidei et veritatis inimicos, relk 

* * De Divina Psalmodia.' — * De Cor- gioni et saluti contrarlus.** Opusc. adv 

rectione Autiphonarii.' Agob. Opera, ii. Amal. (Patrol, cxix. 73). 

y De Corr. Ant. 18. « lb. 94 ; Hist Litt. iV. 215. 
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bearing the title of Martyrohgies, Among the compilers of these 
were Flonis,^ Ado, archbishop of Vienne,® Usuard, a monk of 
SL German's, at Paris,' and Notker of St. Gall.8^ Biographies of 
indiridual saints were produced in vast numbers. Older lives were 
re-written ; new legends were composed, as substitutes for the more 
authentic records which had perished in the ravages of the North- 
men ; many narratives, with the holy men and women who were 
the subjects of them, sprang from the invention of the monks. Not 
only was there much likeness of detail between stories of this kind, 
but even the whole accounts of some saints were identical in 
eierything except the names.** Few men in those days shared 
the scruples of Letald, a monk of Mici, who, in the preface to a 
Uography, blames the practice of attempting by falsehoods 
to enhance the glory of the saints, and says that, if the 
saints themselves had been followers of lies, they could never 
have reached their perfection of holiness.* 

From the time when St Dionysius, the martyr of Paris, was 
identified with the Areopagite,^ other churches endeavoured to 
inyest their founders with a like venerable character. Among 
them was the church of Limoges, which, as its first bishop, Martial, 
kad been reckoned by Gregory of Tours with the companions of 
IXonyaus in the third century,™ now referred him, as well as the 
founder of the see of Paris, to the apostolic age. At a council 
lidd at Limoges in 1023, a question arose as to the proper desig- 
nation of the saint : the bishop, Jordan, was for styling him con- 
/«»»•, but Hugh, abbot of St Martial's, insisted that his patron 
*a8 entitled to be called apostle^ as having been one of the seventy 
disciples. Among the most strenuous advocates of the abbot's 
^ew was the chronicler Ademar, who had received his education 
^ the monastery of St Martial : in a vehement letter on the 
object, he professes his belief in a legendary life of the saint, as 
**eing of apostolic antiquity, and no less authentic than the four 

* Patrol, xciv., cxxiii.-iv. says that he himself had often been 

* lb. cxziiL ; Hist. Litt y. 465. asked to write imaginary biographies of 
' Patrol, cxxiii.-iy.; Hist. Litt. v. 497. saints for whom the most venerable an- 
' Patrol, cxxxi. ; Schrockhy xziii. tiquity was pretended (' De Pignoribos 

jjl4-221. This Notker {Balbuius) must Sanctorum, i. 3 ; Patrol. cWi. 624). 

^ diitinguifihed from another {Labco\ ^ Ep. Dedic. ad Vit. Juliani (^Patrol, 

^ho lived in the eleventh century, and cxxxvii. 782). See, however, for other 

^ fiunoos for a vernacular paraphrase of instances, Digby, ' Mores Catholici,* x. 

^^Plalms. 517-9, ed. I. 

' Giesel. II. i. 313. Guibert of No- ^ See vol. i. 154 ; vol, ii. 313. 

%^t, iu the end of the twelfth century, >» Greg. Turon. i. 18. 
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Gospels ;° and he strongly declares that no mortal pope can 
deprive of the apostolical dignity one whom St. Peter himfielf 
reveres as a brother apostle.^ The matter was taken up by 
councils at Poitiers and at Paris ; whosoever should refuse the 
title of apostle to St Martial was branded as being like ihe 
Ebionites, who, out of enmity against St Paul, limited the number 
of apostles to the original twelve ; and John XYIII., on being 
appealed to, declared that it would be madness to question the 
saint's right to a name which was given not only to the com* 
panions of the first apostles, but to St Gregory for the conversion 
of England, and to others for their eminent labours as mission- 
aries.^ The apostolic dignity of Martial, which raised him above 
martyrs, to whom as a confessor he would have been inferior, was 
confirmed by councils at Bourges and at Limoges in 1031, and 
bishop Jordan acquiesced in the decision."} 

The number of saints had increased by degrees. Charlemagne, 
as we have seen, found it necessary to forbid the reception of any 
but such as were duly accredited ;^ but the multiplication went 
on, the bishops being the authorities by whom the titie of sanctity 
was conferred.' In the end of the tenth century, a new practice 
was introduced. At a Roman council, held in 993, Ludolf, 
bishop of Augsburg, presented a memoir of Ulric, one of his pre- 
decessors who had died twenty years before, and referred it to the 
judgment of the bishops who were present, as being an assembly 
guided by the Holy Spirit The holiness of Ulric was attested by 
stories of miracles, wrought both in his lifetime and after death ; 
and the pope, John XV., with the council, ordered that his memory 
should be venerated as that of a saint, in words which, while they 
refer all holiness and religious honour to the Saviour, yet contain 
the dangerous error of interposing his saints as mediators between 
Him and mankind.^ 

This was the first instance in which canonisation (i. e. the 
insertion of a name in the cairum or list of saints) " was conferred 

» Patrol, czli 93-6. sunt in the third ceDtary. 

® lb. 106. » P. 234. 

P Hard. vi. 837-8 ; Pagi, xv. 590 ; • Mosh. ii. 294-5. See the oomplaintE 

Mosh. ii. 386 ; Schrockh, xxiii. 145-8 ; of Guibert of Nogent, De Pign. Sanc- 

Giesel. II. i. 315. torum, i. 1 (col. 614). 

«» Hard. tI. 852, seqq. It is worth « Hard. vi. 727. A Life of Ulric ifl 
noticing that Alban Butler, in his ac- in Mabill. vii., Peru, iv., and the Pa- 
count of St. Martial (June 30), says trol. cxlii. 

nothing of all these proceedings, but « The word was not used until th« 

contents himself with the account given twelfth century. Mabill. VII. xliv. 
by Gregory of Tours, which places the 
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hj the decree of a pope. The eflFect of such a decree was to entitle 
Ac saint to reverence throughout the whole of Western Christendom, 
wbereas the honour bestowed by bishops or provincial councils 
118 only local* But the pope did not as yet claim an exclusive 
right; metropolitans continued to canonise, sometimes with the 
ooDsent of popes, sometimes by their own sole authority, until 
Alexander III., in 1170, declared that, "even although miracles 
be done by one, it is not lawful to reverence him as a saint without 
the sanction of the Roman church." ^ Yet, in whatever hands the 
fcrmal sanction might be lodged, the character of saintship was 
mainly conferred by the people. When a man of reputed holiness 
died, miracles began to be wrought or imagined, an altar was 
built over the grave, and an enthusiasm was speedily raised which 
eaaly made out a case for canonisation. Bishops and popes felt 
the expediency of complying with the popular feeling, and the 
eitalogue of saints was continually swelled by fresh additions.' 

Stories of miracles done by the saints abounded, and they show 
how the belief in such interpositions, as probable in every variety 
of occasions and circumstances, was likely to place these lower 
mediators in the way of the Author of all miracle& The oppres- 
BTeness of too frequent miracles, and the bad effects which the 
pofisession of wonder-working relics produced on monks, were felt 
by many abbots, and some of them, like Hildulf * of Moyen-Mon- 
tier in an earlier time, took means to deliver their monasteries 
from such dangerous privileges.^ 

(3.) The honours paid to the Blessed Virgin were continually 
adYancing to a greater height The most extravagant language 
was used respecting her, and was addressed to her. Peter Da- 
ariani speaks of her as "deified,"*' as "exalted to the throne of 
God the Father, and placed in the seat of the very Trinity :" * 
**To thee," he says, " is given all power in heaven and in earth ; 
nothing is impossible to thee, to whom it is possible even to raise 
again the desperate to the hope of bliss. For thou approachest 
the golden altar of man's reconciliation, not only asking but com- 
manding ; as a mistress, not as a handmaid." ® He revels in the 
mystical language of the Canticles, which he interprets as a song 

« lb. 416. Novig. de Pignorib. 8S. i. 1 (Patrol. 

f Alex. III. ap. Greg. IX,, Decretal, clvi. 614). • See p. 232. 

xlv. I; Mabill. VII. xiv. liii.-liv. ; ^ See instances in Gieseler, II. i. 310. 
Sehrockh, xxviii. 172 ; Planck, IV. ii. « Serm. 44, p. 100, col. 2, e. 
7I>4.9. <* Serm. 40, p. 91, col. 1, c. 

' Schrockb, xxiii. 141. (See Guib. * Serm. 43, p. lOl.coL 1, a. 
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in celebration of her nuptials with the Almighty Father.*^ Satur- 
day was regarded as especially consecrated to the Virgin,* and 
offices of prayer to her were framed. The Ave^ or Angelic Salu- 
tation, became an ordinary part of devotion,^ and traces are found 
of what was afterwards styled the Rosary — the repetition of a 
certain number of prayers (as the Paternoster fifteen times, and 
the Ave a hundred and fifty times) in her honour.* New titles 
were invented for her ; thus Odo of Cluny styled her " Mother of 
Mercy." The newly converted Hungarians were taught by a 
Venetian, on whom king Stephen had bestowed a bishoprick, to 
call her " lady " or " mistress," and they were placed under her 
special protection as " the family of St Mary."*' 

(4.) The festival of All Saints, which had been instituted at 
Rome in the eighth century,™ and had been already known in 
England, was in 835 extended to France, Germany, and Spain, 
by Gregory IV.° In the end of the tenth century a new celebra- 
tion was annexed to it A French pilgrim, it is said, in returning 
from Jerusalem, was cast on a little island of the Mediterranean, 
where he met with a hermit who told him that the souls of sinners 
were tormented in the volcanic fires of the island, and that the 
devils might often be heard howling with rage because their prey 
was rescued from them by the prayers and alms of the pious, and 
especially of the monks of Cluny. On reaching his own country, 
the pilgrim, in compliance with the hermit's solemn adjuration, 
reported this to abbot Odilo, who in 998 appointed the morrow 
of All Saints to be solemnly observed at Cluny for the repose of 
all faithful souls, with psalmody, masses, and a copious distribution 
of alms and refreshment to all poor persons who should be present** 
The celebration was early in the next century extended to the 
whole Cluniac order ; and eventually a pope (it is not certain who) 
ordered its observance throughout the church.^ 

' ** Epithalamium." Serm. 11, p. 23, » Sigeb. Annal. 835 (Patrol, clx.) ; 

col. I, a.. These passages (which I have Martene, iii. 215 ; Mosh. ii. 248. 

verified) are given, with others, by « Statut.Odiloni8( Patrol, cxlii. 1037); 

Gieseler, II. i. 316-7. Peter has a Antiq. Consuet. Cluniac. i. 42 (ib. 

strange legend as to devotion to the cxlix.); Jotsald. Vita S. Odil. ii. 14 

Virgin. Ep. vi. 29. (Mabillon, viii.) ; P. Dam. Vita S. Odil. 

» See P. Bam. * De Bono Suffra- (Opera, ii. 183). The story is some- 

giornm/ Opusc. xxiv. 4. what difierently told by another biogra- 

»» Ib. 3 ; Mabill. VII. lix. pher. (MabUl. viii. 585.) Gieseler 

* Ib. Ixi.-lxiii. ; Schrockh, xxiii. 154 ; thinks the legend as to the origin of the 

Gieseh II. i. 317-9; ii. 472. festival later than Odilo's time. II. i. 

k Vita Steph. 16 (Patrol, di.) ; 320. 

Schrockh, xxiii. 153. p Augusti, iii. 276; Giesel. II. i. 319- 

« See p. 231. 321. The Chronicle of Hildcsheim 
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(5.) The passion for relics was unabated, and was gratified by 
the "invention" (as it was somewhat ambiguously called) of many 
Tery remarkable articles. Among those discovered in France 
during the tenth century were one of our Lord's eandaJs at St 
Julien in Anjou, part of the rod of Moses at Sens,^ and a head of 
St John the Baptist (for more than one such head were shown) 
at St Jean d'Angely/ Vendome boasted the possession of one 
of the tears ^ed by our Lord over Lazarus, which had been 
caught by an angel." The discoveries extended far back into the 
Old Testament history ; there were relics of Abraham, and hairs 
of Noah's beard ; for of any additional improbability arising from 
the greater remoteness of time, the age was altogether insensibla 
These relics drew vast crowds of pilgrims, and became important 
flouroes of wealth to the monasteries or churches which possessed 
them. For the sake of such sacred objects, theft had always been 
reckoned venial ; and now, as we have seen, the peasantry of 
Catalonia were even ready to murder St. Romuald in the hope of 
obtfldning benefits from his remains.' 

The impostures connected with this superstition were number- 
less, and in some cases they were detected. Relics were some- 
times tested by fire, as those found in the Arian churches on the 
conversion of Spain to orthodoxy had been." Radulf the Bald 
gives an account of a fellow who went about under different names, 
digging up bones and extolling them as relics of saints. At a 
place in the Alps he displayed in a portable shrine some fragments 
which he styled relics of a martyr, St Just, and pretended to have 
discovered by the direction of an angel. A multitude of cures were 
wrought — a proof, says the chronicler, that the devil can some- 
times do miracles ; and the people of the neighbourhood flocked 
to the relics, " each one regretting that he had not some ailment 
of which he might seek to be healed." The impostor grew into 
high favour with a marquis who had founded a monastery at Susa ; 
Aod when a number of bishops had met for the consecration, the 
petended relics, together with others, were placed in the church ; 
hut in the course of the following night, some monks who were 
watching saw a number of figures, black as Ethiops, arise out of 

B^tions its introduction there by Her- rum/ I. iii. 2 (Patrol, clvi.) ; *Gesta 

nuum, who became bishop in 1063. Dei per Francos,' i. v. (ib.) 

Leiba. i. 747. ' Schrockh, xxiii. 180-3. 

« Radulf. Glab. iii. 6. ' P. 525. 

' Ademar, iii. 56 (Pertz, iv.). See " Giescl. II. i. 311. See vol. i. p. 566. 
Guib. Novig. *I>e Pignoribus Sancto- 
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the box and take to flight Although, however, the fraud was 
thus miraculously discovered, we are told that the common people 
for a time adhered to their belief in the relic-monger.* Nor were 
the dealers in relics the only persons who practised on the popular 
credulity in this respect ; another class made it their trade to run 
about from one shrine to another, pretending to be cured by the 
miraculous virtue of the saintsJ 

Contests sometimes arose as to the genuineness of relics. The 
monks of St. Emmeran, at Ratisbon, disputed with the great French 
abbey of St Denys the possession of its patron's body.* The 
monks of Monte Cassino denied the genuineness of the remains 
which had been translated to Fleury as those ofSt. Benedict;* 
and we have seen that both Grnesen and Prague claimed to possess 
the real body of St. Adalbert, the apostle of Prussia.** 

(6.) Pilgrimages were more frequent than ever. Rome was, as 
before, the chief resort, and the hardships . of the way were some- 
tunes enhanced by voluntary additions, such as that of walking 
barefoot*^ Compostella became another very £a.mous place of 
pilgrimage from the time when the relics of St. James the Greater 
were supposed to be found there in Sie.** Many ventured to 
encounter the dangers of the long and toilsome journey to Jeni- 

> Bad. Glab. iv. 3 (a.d. 1027). yii). See above, p. 215. There is a 

7 Giesel. II. i. 31 1. ^ letter of pope Zacharias, desiring the 

' The German claim is said to have monks of Fleury to restore the stoien 

arisen out of the fact that Charles the body to Monte Cassino (Ep, 17. Patrol. 

Simple gave one of the saint's hands to Ixxxix.). 

Henry the Fowler ; but it was pretended ^ P. 469. See for other instances, 

that the whole body had been stolen GieseL II. i. 316 ; Vogel, ' Ratheriua,' 

from St Denys by one Gisalbert, from i. 255-7. The citizens of Benevento, 

whom it was said to have been obtained on beine asked by Otho III. to give him 

and transferred to Ratisbon by the em- the body of the apostle St. Bartholo- 

peror Amulf (Patrol, cxliii. 789-790 ; mew, palmed off on him the less pre- 

Pagi, xvii. 667). The pretensions of cious relics of St. Paulinas of NoU; 

Ratisbon were attested by many miracles, and the emperor, on discovering the 

and a diploma, which bears the name of fraud, besieged the ci^, although with- 

Leo IX., A.D. 1052, professes to decide out success. Chron. Casin. ii. 24. 

in &vour of them, after full inquiry on ' Schrockh, xxiii. 202. 

the spot (Hard. vi. 965). But the docu- ^ Hist Compostell. i- ^ ( Patrol, 

ment is spurious (Cossart,ib. 1032; Paffi, dxx.); Schrockh, ii. 107, xxiii. 202. 

xvii. 68 ; Hefele, iv. 727). The moi^s The Histonr of Compostella states that 

of St. Denys, fearing that L#eo was about the apostle s head was stolen fh>m a 

to be drawn into the interest of their churcn near Jerusalem by Burdinus, 

rivals, requested him to suspend his bishop of Coimbra (afterwards antipope 

judgment until they should have ex- under the name of Gregory YIIL), and 

amined the tomb in their own abbey, was added to the treasures of Compo- 

and the result of a solemn opening was Stella in the beginning of the twelfth 

in their ikvour. * Detectio corporum century. But, according to the editor, 

SS. Dionysii, &c.' (Bouquet, xi. 470-4 ; that head had really belonged to St. 

Pertx, xi. 343-375). James the Lest. 
^ Chron. Casin. ii. 48 ; iv. 29 (Pertz, 
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salem, where, from the ninth century, was displayed at Easter the 
miracle of the light produced without human hand — '' considering 
the place, the time, and the intention, probably the most offensive 
uiqMfltare to be found in the world." ^ This pilgrimage was often 
imposed as a penance ;' and the enthuidasm for voluntarily under- 
taking it was intensely excited by the approach of the thousandth 
year from the Saviour's birth, and the general expectation of the 
end of the world. Beginning among the humblest of the people, 
the feeling gradually spread to the middle classes, and from them 
to the highest — to bbhops, counts, and marquises, to princes and 
noble ladies ; to ^e amid the hallowed scenes of Palestine was 
r^arded as an eminent blessing, as an object of eager aspiration ; 
and, after the alarm of the world's end had passed away, the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem still continued to be frequented. In 
1010 the church of the Holy Sepulchre was destroyed by the caliph 
Hakem, a frantic tyrant, who invented a new reli^on, still pro- 
finsed by the Druses of Lebanon.^ It was believed that the caliph 
was instigated to this by some western Jews, who alarmed him by 
representing the dangers likely to result from the interest with 
which the Sepulchre was regarded by Christians ;^ and the Jews of 
France and other countries paid heavily in blood and suffering for 
the suspicion.^ Aft;er the assassination of Hakem the caliphs 
resumed the former system of toleration. Hakem's mother, a 
Christian, began the rebuilding of the church ; increasing crowds 
of {Hlgruns flowed eastward, carrying with them gifl» in aid of the 
work, and returning laden with relics ;^ and the fashion continued 
to become more general, until in the last years of the century 
it produced the crusades. 

(7.) The beginning of the eleventh century was marked by an 
extraordinary activity in church-building. There had been little 
disposition to undertake such works while the expected end of all 
things forbade the hope of their endurance ; but when the thousandth 
year was completed, the building of churches became a passion. 
It was not limited to the work of providing for necessity, by the 

• Stanley, ' Sinai and Palestine/ 464. ' Wilken, i. 34. 
See the Fraiich pUgrim Bernard (about ' Gibbon, v. 400, vith Milman*^ 

u>. S70} in Patrol, cxxi. 572; Rad. notes ; Jowett's ' Christian Researchea in 

Glab. IT. 6, p. 51 ; Gnib. Novig. < Gesta Syria,' 41, Lond. 1826. Dollinger, 

Dei,' viii. 10 (Patrol, dyi. 827) ; Dn- * Mubammed's Religion,' &c., Miinchen, 

cange, s. y. Ignis, p. 758 ; Mabill. iii. 1838, p. 122. 
172 ; Sehrockh, xxiii. 203-4. There is •» Michaud, i. 29. 
a treatifle on the history of the ** holy ' Sismondi, iy. 152-3 ; Wilkep, i. 31. 
fire," by Mosheim. ^ Rad. Glab. iii. 7. 
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erection of new buildings or by enlargement of the old, nor even to 
the addition of embellishments ; but churches which had in every 
way been found amply sufficient were destroyed in order that more 
costly structures might be raised in their stead. " It was," says a 
chronicler, " as if the world were re-awaking, as if it everywhere 
threw away its old dress, and put on a white vesture of churches." ™ 
And the eflFect on the art of architecture was important. Charle- 
magne's cathedral at Aix had been copied from the Byzantine 
type, as exhibited at Ravenna, and after it many churches along 
the Rhine had displayed Byzantine features, especially the sur- 
mounting cupola." St. Mark's at Venice, a church thoroughly 
Byzantine in style, was built between 976 and 1071.** But in 
general the ecclesiastical architecture of the west was Roman, and 
the plan of the basilica was preserved.^ The churches of the 
eleventh century maintain the continuity of Roman art, but have 
yet a new character of their own. It is no longer Roman art in 
debasement, but a style fresh and vigorously original, the solemn, 
massive, and enduring architecture which, in its various modifica- 
tions, has been styled Romanesque, Lombard, or Norman.^ 

It would appear that the staining of glass, which afterwards 
became so important in the decoration of churches, was already 
invented. The first mention of it has been supposed to be in a 
passage of Richer's History, where Adalbero, the patron of Gcrbert, 
is said to have adorned the cathedral of Rheims with windows 
" containing divers histories." ' But by other authorities the art 
is carried up to the time between Charlemagne and Charles the 
Bald.' 

" Rad. Glab. iii. 7. Count Aruold for a gift of this kind : 

■ Hope, 112, 128, 217; Ampere, iii. "Ecclesiae nostrae fenestrae veteribus 

244. The term Byzantine must not, pannis usque nuuc fuerunt clausae. Ves- 

however, be too strictly taken here, tris felicibus temporibus auricomus sol 

See Fergusson, ' Handbook of Architec- primum infulsit basilicae nostrae pavi- 

ture,' 512. menta per disooloria picturarum vitra; 

^ Hope, 123. Mr. Fergusson, how- cunctorumque inspicientium pertentant 

ever, thmks that, fcom the connexion of multiplicia gaudia, qui inter se mirantur 

St Mark with Alexandria, the church is msoliti operis varietates." £p. 3 (Patrol, 

more likely to have been imitated from cxxxix.). 

an Alexandrian model ; although, as the " Em^ric David, quoted by Ampere, 

Christian architecture of l^pt has iii. 252, 342. M. de Montalembert (ii. 

perished, there can be no evidence in 291) infers fromVenantius Fortunatus 

the case. 963-4. that the church of St. Germam-des-Prcs, 

>■ Ampere, iii. 248. at Paris, had not only organs (see above, 

<i See Martin, iii. 38-41 ; Caumont, p. 225) but stuned glass windows, about 

Abdc^daire, i. 54 ; Ampere, iii. 464 ; the year 600. But the only lines in 

Fergusson, 533, 597. which there is anything on which such 

' Kicher, iii. 23. Gozbert, abbot of a statement as to the windows could be 

Tegcmsee, about the year 1000, thanks founded, are these :— 
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(8.) Tlie system of Penance underwent some changes. Things 
which had been censured by councils in the earlier part of the ninth 
century became authorised before its end ; thus the penitential 
books, proscribed (as we have seen) by the council of Chalons in 
813/ are named by Regino among the necessary furniture of a 
parish priest's library, as to which the bishop is to inquire at his 
risitation.'^ By means of these books any re-enactments of old 
canons, or any new canons which appeared to increase the severity 
of penance, were practically evaded.* The rich could commute 
their penance for payments to churches — for works of public utility, 
such as the building of bridges and making of roads — for alms to 
the poor, for liberation of slaves or redemption of captives, for the 
purchase of masses and psalms ; ^ while for the poorer classes the 
Penitentials provided such commutations as pilgrimages, recita- 
tion of psalms or other devotional exercises, visiting the sick and 
burying the dead.* The system of vicarious penances, which has 
been already noticed as existing in England,* was, with some 
Tarieties, practised in other countries also.** Councils might and did 
enact, that with the outward acts which were prescribed the right 
dispositions of the heart should be joined. But how were these 
to be secured or ascertained ? — how were the penitents to be pre- 
served from the delusions which a formal prescription of external 
acts, as equivalent to penance, could hardly fail to engender?* 
And the dangers of such a system were the more serious, because, 
by a departure from the view taken in the early ages, penance was 
now supposed able not only to restore the ofiFender to the church on 
earth, but to assure him of the divine forgiveness.*^ 

With a view of increasing the hold of church-discipline on the 



tDMGurft radios vltreisocalata fenestris, in sapposing the clergy to have hiEid as 

▲i^^ae mana [oZ. maQus] cUusit In arce y^^ ^o pecuniary interest in the commu- 

Cortibiu imoTM vaga lax laqoearla oomplet, tation, see Gieseler, II. i. 316. 
Atqne aois radUa et ftioe sole micat." ' See the Laws of Edgar* cc. 14-19, 

Ten, /brttm, lli$ceU, H 14 (PatroL Uxxviil.). in Thorpe, 412-4 ; Planck, iii. 477-480. 

• P. 238. 
And the real meaning of them does not ^ £. g. Regino de Discipl. Eccl. ii. 

implj anything beyond plain glazing 438-446 (Patrol, cxxxii.). See Planck, 

(which was then a rarity) and a roof iii. 681 ; Neand. vi. 150 ; Giesel. II. i. 

ornamented with gilding. Compare the 336. 

prose description, in note, 1. c. e pianck, iii. 682 ; Fleury, Disc, at 

« P. 238. end of b. lix. c. 16. 
" Inquis. Episcopi, 95 (Patrol, cxxxii. ^ Schrockh, xxiii. 137. See a letter 

191). They are prescribed by Rathe- from a citizen of Spires to Heribert, 

rios and by Ulric of Augsburg (ib. archbishop of Ologne, on the new as- 

cxxxT. 1274 ; cxxxvi. 564). sumptions of the clergy as to absolution 

* Planck, iii. 672-5. (about a.d. 1000). Patrol, cli. 693-8. 
7 That Planck (iii. 678) was mistaken 
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minds of men, a distinction was invented between excommuntcation 
and anathemay and the assistance of the secular power was called 
in to enhance by civil penalties the terror of these sentences. 
Excommunication was exclusion from the privileges of the church ; 
the heavier doom of anathema placed the offender under a curse.* 
The council of Pavia in 850 enacted that the excommunicate 
person should be incapable of holding any military office or any 
employment in the service of the state, and should be debarred 
from ordinary intercourse with Christians.' But anathema inflicted 
further punishments ; — the culprit against whom it was pronounced 
could not be a party in ecclesiastical suits, he could not make or 
establish a will, he could not hold any property under the church, 
he could not even obtain justice in secular courts where an oath 
was required, because he was not admissible to swear. No priest 
would bless the marriage of such a person ; the last sacraments 
were denied to him, and he was to be shut out from Christian 
burial — penalties which, if the sinner himself were unmoved by 
them, were likely to act powerfully on the minds of some who 
were connected with him, and often drew from these large offers of 
payment for the reconciliation which it was supposed that the church 
could bestow even after the offender had passed from the world.' 
The forms of curse became more elaborately fearful, and tales are 
told of the effect which they took on the unhappy men against 
whom they were launched, causing them to die suddenly in their 
impiety, or to wither away under the tortures of long and hopeless 
disease. 

There were, however, some for whom the disabilities annexed 
to anathema or excommunication liad little terror. Emperors 
and kings, counts and dukes, were strong enough to get justice for 
themselves, although under a sentence which would have debarred 
meaner men fr^m it ; they could obtain the ministrations of religion 
from chaplains, in defiance of all ecclesiastical sentences ; they 
held their secular positions unaffected by the denunciations of the 

« Planck, iii. 604-9 ; Giesel. II. i. 169. morning. Vita, c. 2, ap. Martene, Thes. 

' Cone. Re^oticiu. c 12. iii. 1054. 

K Planck, ill 612-5; Giesel. II. i. 342. »» See, for example, the curse attered 

It is said that Gerard, bishop of Toul, by a synod at Rheims against the mur- 

who died in 994, used every eveninff, at derers of archbishop Fulk, a.d. 900 

his devotions, secretly to take off all the (Hard. vi. 465), with Richer^s account 

excommunications which he had uttered, of the death of Winemar, one of the 

lest any of the ^^ty persons should die murderers (i. 18). There is a collection 

unabsolved during the night ; and that of forms in Martene, De Antiq. Eccl. 

he imposed the sentence aft^h in the Ritibus, ii. S22-5. 
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dinrdL* In order to bring such powerful offenders under control, 
the Interdict was devised — a sentence which placed a whole district 
or kingdom under ban, closing the churches, silencing the bells, 
lemoving the outward tokens of religion, and denying its offices to 
the people, except in such a measure and with such circumstances 
88 tended to impress the imagination with a deeper horror.^ The 
infliction of penalties which involved alike the innocent and the 
guilty had been disapproved in earlier days."* The first known 
attempt at imposing an interdict — that of the younger Hincmar — 
was defeated by his metropolitan and by his brother-bishops ; ^ 
and the earliest certain instance in which a bishop actually 
enforced such a sentence was that of Alduin, bishop of Limoges, 
in 994.** An interdict pronounced against a sovereign was ex- 
pected to act on him less in a direct way than by exciting the 
minds of his subjects ; but the terrors of its indirect action were 
found to be such as few of the boldest, or of those who were 
least sensible* to spiritual impressions, would venture to provoke 
or to defy.' 

(9.) In the earlier part of the eleventh century, a remarkable 
attempt was made by the clergy of France to mitigate the violence 
and the discords of the tima^ Kadulf the Bald dates its origin 
from 1033, when the promise of an abundant harvest, after three 
years of terrible famine, appeared likely to open men's minds to the 
religious impressions connected with the completion of a thousand 
years from the Saviour's passion.' But it would seem that the 
moTement had really begun somewhat earlier, and that the sub- 
ject had already been treated by councils, as by that of Limoges in 
1031 — the same which decreed the apostolic dignity of St. Martial." 
With a view of putting an end to the feuds or private wars 
which had long wasted the population and the soil of France, it was 
proposed to bind men to the observance of peace ; that they should 
abstain from wrong-doing and revenge, that every one should be 

• Planck, iii. 515. michon, * La Paix et la Treye de Dieu/ 
^ For an elaborate description of the Paris, 1857; Klackholm, 'Gesch. des 

effects of an Interdict, see Hurter, Gottesfriedens,* Leipz. 1857; and for 

' Gesch. Innocenz III.* i. 374, seqq. documents, see Bouqaet, xiv. 389, seqq. 

cd 2. ' Planck, IV. i. 4. 

■ See St Angostine's remonstrance • See Hard. vi. 891 ; Cossart, ib. 894 ; 

with Anxilius. Ep. 250 (t. ii. col. 1066). Giesel. II. i. 346 ; Gfrorer, iv. 302. M. 

• See p. 343. Semichon (7) and Dr. KJuckholm (16) 
^ Ademar. ▲.». 994 ; Giesel. II. 1. 342. trace back its origin to the conncil of 
» Planck, iii. 518, 529 ; Martin, iii. Charroux in 989, which forbade the 

563. carrying off of animals belonging to 

« See Datt, 'Volumen Rerum Ger- husbandmen, and all violences against 
manicamm/ Ulm. 1698, pp. 11-13; Se- ecclesiastics. 
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able to go unarmed without fear of old enmities ; that churches 
should shelter all but those who should be guilty of breaking the 
** Peace of God." At the council of Limoges it was ordered that, 
if the chiefs of the district refused to comply, it should be laid 
under an interdict; that during the interdict no one, with the 
exception of the clergy, beggars, strangers, and infants, should 
receive Christian burial; that the offices of religion should be 
performed as if by stealth ;^ that the churches should be stripped 
of their ornaments, that no marriage should be celebrated, that 
mourning habits should be worn, that no wine should be drunk 
on Friday, and no flesh should be eaten on Satiu'day." When 
the movement became more general, a bishop professed to have 
received a letter from heaven, commanding the observance of the 
peace. Gerard, bishop of Cambray (the same who has 
been mentioned as having converted a party of heretics to 
the church') alone opposed the scheme, as he had opposed a some- 
what similar project some years before. He maintained that it was 
an interference with matters which belonged to the state ; that the 
exercise of arms was sanctioned by Scripture ; that it was lawful 
to require the restoration of things taken by violence, and amends 
for bodily injuries ; that the proposed fasts ought not to be enforced 
on all, inasmuch as men were neither alike able to bear them nor 
alike guilty so as to require such chastisement The bishop's 
enemies, however, were able to misrepresent his conduct in such a 
manner that his flock rose against him as being an enemy to peace ; 
and he found it advisable to withdraw his opposition.^ The 
people, it is said, were eager to accept the proposal, as if it had 
been a revelation from heaven, and from Aquitaine the move- 
ment spread into other provinces of France. A harvest equal to 
that of five years was gathered in ; another and another fruitful 
season followed. But the enjoyment of plenty wore out the popular 
enthusiasm ; violence and vice became more rife than ever,* and 
the decrees of councils were little heeded. 

In 1038, Aimo, archbishop of Bourges, as if distrusting the 

' " Latenter." ICluckholm seems to be right in hold- 

" Hard. vi. 885 ; Rad. Glab. iv. 5. ing that the first notice in the * Gesta 

Baronius is very angry with the coun- Pont Gamer.' relates to a time about ten 

oils for presummg to undertake such years earlier than the second notice. 

business vithoat the pope's sanction, pp. 25-7, 31. 

1034. 5-6. ' Rad. Glab. iv. 5. See a document 

* P. 450. published from a Vatican MS. by De 

f Gesta Pontiff. Camerac iii. 27, 52-4 Certain, and reprinted by Kluckholm, 

(Patrol, cxlix.) ; Sigebert. Gcmblac. a.d. 35-7. 

1033 (ib. clz.); tlard. yi. 893. Dr. 
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efficacy of purely spiritual threats, assembled the bishops of his 
proTince, and agreed with them that an oath should be exacted 
from their people, by which every male above the age of fifteen 
ihoold bind himself to wage implacable war against all robbers, 
oppressors, and enemies of holy church. The clergy were not 
aempted from the oath, but were to carry their sacred banners on 
the expeditions undertaken for the pacification of the country ; and 
in consequence of this compact, many castles, which had been the 
strongholds of violence and tyranny, were destroyed, and ruffians, 
who had been a terror to their neighbours, were reduced to live 
peaceably. About the year 1041, a modified scheme was brought 
forward under the name of the " Truce of God." It was now 
proposed, not that an unbroken peace should be established, but 
that war, violence, and all demands of reparation should be sus- 
pended during Advent, Lent, and certain festival seasons, and 
also from the evening of Wednesday in each week to the dawn of 
the following Monday — a time which included the whole interval 
frt)m the Saviour's betrayal to his resurrection.* And in connexion 
with this other decrees were passed for the protection of the weaker 
dssaea — the clergy, monks, nuns, and women — for securing the 
privilege of sanctuary, and for mitigating the injuries which were 
inflicted on the labours of husbandry, — as that shepherds and their 
flocks should not be injured, that olive-trees should not be damaged, 
that agricultural tools should not be carried ofi*, or, at least, should 
never be destroyed.^ 

Henry I. of Neustria refused to sanction this project, and it is 
said that, in punishment of his refusal, his dominions were visited 
by an extraordinary disease, a "fire from heaven," which was 

■ Bad. Glab. y. ), pp. 59-GO. The marked. Sometimespcur means the scheme 
wmn agaiiist which the Truce was di- of uobroken peace, as distinguished from 
rected were not public but private wars the intermittent truce ; sometimes the 
(De Biarca, 649). Dr. Kluckholm two words are applied to different parts 
maintains that the word Treva ought of the system— prur being the perma- 
to be nnderstood according to its ety- neut exemption of the defenceless classes 
nology* which relates to the truth from violence, and trefuja the tempo- 
(Treue) with which the truce was to be rary suspension of war (see Cone. iS'ar- 
obterved, and denies that this is dis- bon. a.d. 1054; Cone. LAterau. III., 
tm^piiih^ from the J'ax as being a.d. 1179, cc. 21-2). Sometimes, how- 
limited in time, whereas the pax was per- ever, they were identifie<l — ** Pax ip»a 
manent (42, 52). But it seems pretty treva Dei appellatur," says Hugh of 
dear that, at the time when the Treva Flavigny (1. li.. Patrol, cliv. 262;. See 
or jyettga Dei was instituted, the ety- Datt, 1. c. ; Ducauge. s. v. Treva; Pagi, 
mology was not regarded ; and something xvi. 605; Giesel. II. i. 345-7. 
of the modern distinction between truce ^ Cone. Narbonn. a.d. 1054, cc. 9-10; 
and peace runs through the documents, Sismondi, iv. 249. 
although this distinction is not uniformly 
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fatal to many of his subjects and crippled the limbs of othere.*^ 
But the Truce, which found zealous and powerful advocates, such 
as Odilo of Cluny, was received throughout the rest of France and 
in other countries ; ^ and it became usual for the inhabitants of a 
diocese, or a district, to bind themselves by compact to the obser- 
vance and to organise measiu*es for the enforcement of it^ The 
weekly period of rest was, however, too long to be generally 
adopted. A council held in 1047 at Elne, an episcopal city of the 
Spanish march, reduced it to the interval between the ninth hour 
on Saturday and the daybreak of Monday;' and in this form it 
appears in the laws of Edward the Confessor.* Yet after this we 
again find the longer weekly rest of four days enacted by councils ;^ 
and it was in this form that the Truce received for the first time the 
papal sanction from Urban 11. at the council of Clermont, and was 
confirmed in the second and third councils of the Lateran.' The 
frequent re-enactments of the Truce would, if there were no other 
evidence, be enough to show that it was but irregularly observed. 
Yet, imperfect as was the operation of this measure, its efiects were 
very beneficial in tending to check the lawlessness and disorder of 
the times by the influence of Christian humanity and mercy. ** We 
must," says a historian nowise fEivourable to the church of the 
middle ages, '' regard it as the most glorious of the enterprises of 
the clergy, as that which most conduced to soften manners, to 
develope the sentiments of compassion among men without injury to 
the spirit of bravery, to supply a reasonable basis for the point of 
honour, to bestow on the people as much of peace and happiness 
as the condition of society would then admit, and, lastly, to mul- 
tiply the population to such a degree as was able afterwards to 
supply the vast emigrations of the Crusades." ^ 

IV. Chivalry. 

It was in these times that the institution of Chivalry, so powerful 
in its influence on the middle ages, grew up, and at the end of 

« Rad. Glab. v. i. p. 60; Hugo Fla- t a.d. 1054 (?). Thorpe, 190. 

vin. 1. ii. (Patrol, cliv. 262). >» E. g. Cone. Narbonn. a.d. 1054, e. 2 

«» Hugo Flav. 1. c. See Kluckholm (Hard. vi. 1032) ; Couc. Helen, a.d. 

as to Germany, England, Italy, and 1065 (?) (ib. 1148). 

Spain. 1 Cone. Claramont. a.d. 1095, c. 1 ; 

,. • Ivo, Ep. 90 (Patrol, clxiii.). See Cone. Lat. H. a.d. 1139, c. 12; Cone 

Semichon. Lat. HI. a.d. 1179, c. 21. Cf. Cone. 

' See Hist, de Lan^edoc, ii. 183. Lat. L a.d. 1123, c. 13; Cone. Rem. 

Some place this council in 1027. See a.d. 1131, ell; Cone. Rem. a.d, 1157, 

Hard. vi. 842 ; Giesel. II. i. 346. The ap. Martene, Coll. Ampl. vii. 75, &c. 

see of EIne was afterwards translated to ^ Sismondi, iv. 248. 
Perpignan. 
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tke period embraced in this book the system was nearly com- 
pkte." 

We have seen that during the distractions of France castles 

multiplied throughout the land ; that each castle became an engine 

of aggression and^defence, a centre of depredation." In this state 

of society every man's hand was against every man ; the lord of 

the castle lived within its walls, cut off from intercourse with his 

ndgfabours, and only sallying forth for war, for private feuds, or 

fcr plunder.® Yet the isolation of the nobles was not without its 

good efiects. Debarred from other equal society, the feudal lord 

was obliged to cultivate that of his wife and children ; and hence 

ittulted a peculiar development of the family life. The lady, who 

ID her husband's absence acted as the guardian of the castle, was 

invested with new responsibilities and a new dignity ; p while the 

training of youth occupied much of the time which might otherwise 

have hung heavily. The sons of vassals were sent to be educated 

imder the roof of the superior, where they grew up together with 

his own sons ; and thus a tie was formed which at once assured the 

lord of the fidelity of his vassals, and the vassals of their lord's 

protection.*^ The nobly-born youths were able, like the deacon in 

the church, to perform offices of service without degradation.' 

In the evening hours they were admitted to the society of the 

ladies, and from such intercourse a general refinement of manners 

arose among the higher classes.' 

That among the Germans the admission of a young man to the 
rank of warriors was marked by a public investiture with arms, we 
know from the evidence of Tacitus ; ' and the continuance of the 
custom after the Frankish conquest of Gaul is to be traced from 
time to time in the annals." This ancient national usage now 
acquired a new importance, and assumed a form which at once 
signified the admission of the youth to the order of Knighthood, 
and symbolised the tie between the vassal and the superior.' It 
was celebrated with religious ceremonies which gave it the cha- 

■ Gnixot, iii. 91. Chevalerie/ i. 18, Paris, 1781 ; Sismondi, 

■ P. 407. iv. 204. The relation of apprentice to 
* Gnisot, i. 68-72 ; Hallam, Snppl. master among the trading class was 

Notes, 126-9. afterwards copied fh>m this. 

» Hallam, ii. 465. See Guizot, iii. 91, * Ste. Palaye, i. 16; Sismondi, ii. 

and his picture of the mother of Guibert 20G. 

of Nogent,in the middle ofthe elerenth * Germania, 13; Scott, 'Essay oo 

ceBtury (92-5), from Guib. De Vita Sua Chivalry,' Misoell. Works, vi. 6. 

(PatruL chi.). « Ste. Palaye, i. 67-8 ; Gnisot, iii. 

4 Sismondi, iv. 205-6 ; Goizot, iii. 103 (whose view here differs from Sis- 

103. mondi's). 

' Ste. Palaye, ' M£m. sur TAncienne ' Guizot, iii. 105. 
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motor <)f A militaiT ordination. The candidate — a son of the 
loM or of ono of his vassals — was stripped of his dreaSy was bathed 
a* if in A Iviptism, was clothed afresh with gannents of symbolical 
UHV^niui: ; ho watched his arms in the castle chapel : he confessed 
aui) t\nunmnio,'tt<xl ; his armour was put on, his we^)ons were 
h)(V<M!s), an exhortation as to his duties was addressed to him ; he 
iK\Unnnl\ xomtnl to sor\'C God, to protect the ladies and the weak, 
U^ )v faithful and humble, gentle, courteous, honourable, and 
di9anton>»t<\l. Atvi>rding to a practice which was common in 
alt«v>ii,)^ litvumonts and the like, he received a blow in remem- 
bwrnv of his now obligations, and by this blow, for which a 
»1i\\ko of iIh' s«onl was afterwards sul^tuted, the ceremony was 
*>Mnj\lotxsl,^ 

IV iMturo of flwso ceremonies proves that the clergy had taken 
up iho «\)i) Totifonio rito of initiation, and had converted it to 
pur|HV«>» of r^^Iicii^n and humanity ; and this is no less evident 
<W«n il^o on^TAi^^monts to which the knight was bound — differing 
m* >^ldolj «* thov tlid fn>m the general character of the laity in the 
linuHi \*hon iho\ >i^on* intnxiuccil.* And poetry as well as religion 
wHMi thiv^ ifjH^lf ariHind the new institution. The legends of 
*aiui*» >fclnoh for tvnturios had been the only popular literature, 
v^ori* no\\ rt\aIK\l by lays and romances of knightly adventure;* 
and tho itloal omlxHlitHl in these compositions — " noble chivalry, 
oourtoHy, hunu'u\itv» friondlinoss, hardiness, love, friendship " *»— 
Invanjo tho n»otlol which the knights aspired to imitate. The 
hifiitory o( tho a^^s in which chivalry prevailed shows indeed a 
atato of thini*^ far nnliko tho pure and lofty precepts of the institu- 
tion ; Yt»t, ho\u»vor tho n^ality may have fallen short of the ideal, 
it was a grt»at ^ain for civilisation that such a pattern should be 
oatahlieihoil as authoritative — that men should acknowledge a noble 
and elevating standard in their hearts, although their actual lives 
too coinnu)nly pn^sented a sjid and discreditable contrast to it* 

^ Marteiie, 1. ii. c. 12; Ste. Palave, i. the mind the remembrance of parish 

71, ifqij.i Scott, vi. II; Guixof, Hi. boundaries. Ducange, however (s. v. 

107-1 1 1 ; SiHuoudi. iv. a02. The blow Ahpa\ rather derives the chiyalric blow 

was not intended as an aflVont (Vls has from that anciently given at the mauu- 

been wrongly supposed >, but appears to mission of a slave, 

have been given for the purjKJSc men- ■ Guizot, iii. 111. 

lioned in tlie text. (See C'hart pro Mo- • See Hist. Litt, vi. 16. 

nast. I'nitelleusi, ap. Houquet, xi. 387 ; •» Pref. to * Mort d' Arthur/ quoted 

Ordre de la Chevalerie, quoted by Ste. by Digby, * Broad Stone of Honour/ i. 

j^aJaye, Dissert, ii. n. 25; Sismondi. 17. 

U'^i:' ^^*^° *° ^^^ °^" ^^™® means « Hallam, ii. 459-462 ; Mackintosh, i. 

of this kmd are used for impressing on 174-8 ; Martin, iii. 385, seqq. 
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BOOK V. 

FROM THE DEPOSITION OF POPE GREGORY VI. TO THE 
DEATH OF POPE CELESTINE III. (aj). 1046-1198). 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PONTIFICATES OF CLEMENT II., DAMASUS II., LEO IX., VICTOR II.,' 
STEPHEN IX., NICOLAS II., AND ALEXANDER II. (a.d. 1046-1073). 

The deposition of Gregory VI. and his rivals by the council of 
Satri left the papacy vacant. It was said that the Roman clergy 
were almost universally disqualified for the dignity by ignorance, 
nmony, or concubinage,* and Henry III. resolved to bestow it on 
one of the prelates who had accompanied him from Germany — 
Suidger, a Saxon by birth, and bishop of Bamberg. The nomi- 
nation of Suidger is said by some authorities to have taken place 
at Sutri ;^ but his formal inauguration was, according to ancient 
custom, reserved to be performed at Rome. On Christmas-eve, 
1046, the -day after his arrival in the city, Henry desired the 
Romans, assembled in St Peter's, to proceed to the election of a 
pope. They answered that they were bound by an oath to choose 
no other pope during the lifetime of Gregory, but they begged that 
the king would give them one who might be useful to the church. 
Henry was invested with the ensigns of the patriciate, and in the 
character of chief magistrate of Rome presented Suidger to the 
assembly. In answer to his question whether any worthier pope 
could be named from among the Roman clergy, no voice was 
raised by way of objection ; and the king, leading Suidger by the 
hand, seated him in St. Peter's chair, where he was hailed with 
acclamations as Clement the Second."^ On Christmas-day, the 

• Victor III. DiaL iii. (Bibl. Patr. who prefers Benzo. Bonizo (802) ig not 
XTiii. 853) ; Bonizo, 802. clear. 

* For this supposition, see Luden, ^ Herm. Contr. a.d. 1046 ; Victor III., 
▼iii. 640, who follows Hermann the Dial. iii. p. 854; Bonizo, 802; Hofler, 
Cripple ; against it, Stenzel, ii. 25, i. 232. 
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imperial coronation of Henry and his queen Agnes was celebrated 
with extraordinary splendour and solemnity.* 

The emperor was earnestly bent on a reformation of the church, 
and had selected Suidger as a fit agent for the execution of his 
plans. Soon after his election, the pope held a council 
with a view to the correction of abuses, and it was decreed 
that any one who had received ordination from a simoniac, knowing 
him to be such, diould do penance for forty days.* But beyond 
this, little or nothing is known of Clement, except that he visited 
the south of Italy, and that after a pontificate of less than ten 
months he died in October 1047;' whereupon Benedict IX,, 
supported by his kinsmen, and by Boniface, the powerful marquis 
of Tuscany, seized tj^e opportunity of again thrusting himself for a 
time into possession of the vacant see.^ 

The emperor had returned to Germany in June 1047, carrying 
with him the deposed pope, Gregory. At a great assembly of 
bishops and nobles, which appears to have been held at Spires, 
Henry strongly denounced the simony which had generally pre- 
vailed in the disposal of church preferment He declared himself 
apprehensive that his father's salvation might have been endangered 
by such traffic in holy things. The sin of simony, which infected 
the whole hierarchy, from the chief pontiff to the doorkeeper, had 
drawn down the scourges of famine, pestilence, and the sword ; 
and all who had been guilty of it must be deposed. These words 
spread consternation among the prelates, who felt that they were 
all involved in the charge, and implored the emperor to have 
pity on them. He replied by desiring them to use well the offices 
which they had obtained by unlawful means, and to pray earnestly 
for the soul of Conrad, who had been a partaker in their guilt. 
An edict was published against all eimoniacal promotions, and 
Henry solemnly pledged himself to bestow his ecclesiastical patron- 
age as freely as he had received the empire.** 

But while the emperor projected a reformation of the church by 
means of his own authority, there was among the clergy a party 
which contemplated a more extensive reform, and looked to a 
different agency for effecting it This party was willing for the 
time to accept Henry's assistance ;* for his sincerity was unques- 

* Hofler, i. 234-250. »» Rad. Glab. v. 5. See Steniel, ii. 

* Hard. yi. 923-5. L32. Pagi (xvii. 7) thinks that Clement 
' See Pagi, zvii. 10-11 ; Lnden, yiii. was present at Uiis assembly. 

S18; Stenzel, i. 118. * See Pet. Damiani, 'Lab. Gratissi- 

t Annates Romani, ap. Pertz, y. 469. mus/ c. 36. 
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tionable, his power was an important auxiliary, and his objects were 

in some degree the same with its own. Like the emperor, these 

refonnerB desired to extirpate simony, and to deliver the papacy 

from the tyranny of the Italian nobles. But their definition of 

fiimony was more rigid than his ; with simony their abhorrence 

ooimected the marriage and concubinage of the clergy, offences 

whicfa Henry (perhaps from a consciousness that his own character 

not irreproachable as to chastity) ^ did not venture to attack ; 

above all things they dreaded the ascendancy of the secular 

power over the church. To the connexion of the church with 

the state, to the feudal obligations of the prelates, they traced 

the grievous scandals which had long disgraced the hierarchy — the 

rude and secular habits of the bishops, their fighting and hunting, 

their unseemly pomp and luxury, their attempts to render ecdesi- 

astical preferments hereditary in their own families. And what if 

the empire were to achieve such an entire control over the papacy 

and the church as Henry appeared to be gaining ? What would 

be the effect of such power, when transferred from the noble, 

ooDflcientious, and religious emperor to a successor of different 

diameter? The church must not depend on the personal qualities 

of a prince ; it must be guided by other hands, and under a higher 

influence ; national churches, bound up with and subject to the 

state, were unequal to the task of reformation, which must proceed, 

not from the state, but from the hierarchy, from the papacy, from 

heaven through Christ's vicegerent, the successor of St Peter ; to 

him alone on earth it must be subject ; and for this purpose all 

power must be centered in the papacy.*" 

Henry had exacted from the Romans an engagement, for 
which he is said to have paid largely, that they would not again 
choose a pope without his consent." A deputation in the interest 
of the reforming party now waited on him with a request that he 
would name a successor to Clement. They would have wished for 
the restoration of Gregory VI. ; but, as such a proposal was likely 
to offend the emperor, they begged that he would appoint Halinard, 
archbishop of Lyons, who was well known and highly esteemed at 
Rome in consequence of frequent pilgrimages to the " threshold 

k See Rad. Glab. v. 1. Luden dis- Annal. Rom. (Pertz, v. 469). The con- 
believes this charge, viii 644. tinual mention of the influence of money 

■ Voigt, * Hildebrand/ 8-9 ; Remusat, at Home is a remarkable feature in these 

* S. Anselme/ 186. Annals. 

• Vita Halinardi, c. 7 (Mabill. ix.) ; 
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of the apostles/'** Halinard, however, had no wish for the pro- 
motion, and sedulously abstained from showing himself at the 
imperial court Henry requested the advice of Wazo, bishop of 
Liege, whose wise and merciful views as to the treatment of 
heretics have been mentioned in a former chapter;? the answer 
recommended the restoration of Gregory, whose deposition Wazo 
ventured to blame on the ground that the pope could not be 
judged except by God alone. But before this letter reached the 
Dec. 25, emperor, his choice had already fallen on Poppo, bishop 

^^*'^- of Brixen, who assumed the name of Damasus II.** The 
new pope was conducted to Rome by Boniface, marquis of Tuscany, 
and Benedict fled at his approach ; on the 17th of July, 1048, he 
was installed in St. Peter's chair ; and on the 9th of August he was 
dead/ The speedy deaths of two German popes were ascribed by 
some to poison ;■ the opinion of another party is represented by 
Bonizo, bishop of Sutri, who tells us, in the fierceness of national 
and religious hatred, that Damasus, *' a man full of all pride," was 
appointed by the patricial tyranny of Henry, and that within 
twenty days after his invasion of the pontifical chair he ^' died in 
body and in soul." ^ 

The emperor was agsun requested to name a pope, and fixed on 
his cousin Bruno. Bruno had been chosen as bishop by the clergy 
and people of Toul, and had accepted that poor see against the 
will of Henry, who had destined him for higher preferment ; he 
enjoyed a great reputation for piety, learning, prudence, charity, 
and humility ; he was laborious in his duties, an eloquent preacher, 
a skilful musician." From unwillingness to undertake the perilous 
dignity which was now oflered to him, he desired three days for 
consideration, and openly confessed his sins with a view of proving 
his unfitness. But the emperor insisted on the nomination, and at 
a great assembly at Worms, in the presence of the Roman envoys, 
Bruno was invested with the ensigns of the papacy.* After re- 
visiting Toul, he set out for Italy in pontifical state ; but at 
Besanfon it is said that he was met by Hugh abbot of Cluny, 

<> Vita Halin. c. 7 ; Chron. S. Benign, as to Clement, ascribing the crime to 

Divion. ap. Pertz, vii. 237. Benedict IX. (a.d. 1047, Patrol, civ.) ; 

P P. 453. Benno, as to Damasus (ap. Goldast. 

1 Ansehn. Gesta Episc. Leod. c. 65 Apol. Heurici, 13;. 

(Pertz, vii.). * Bonizo, p. 803; Ludeu, viii, 221. 

' Henn. Contr. a.d. 1048, and note, " Wibert, Vita Leonis, ii. 8-13 (Ma- 

Pertz, V. 128 ; JaflF^. bill. ix.). 

* Lupus Protospatharius asserts this *■ lb. ii. 2. 
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acoompaoied by an Italian monk named Hildebrand; and the 
result of the meeting was memorable/ 

Hildebrand, the son of a carpenter, was bom at or near Suana 
(now Sovana), an ancient Etruscan city, and the seat of a 
bishoprick, between 1010 and 1020/ From an early age he was 
trained for the ecclesiastical profession under an uncle, who was 
abbot of St Mary's on the Aventine, at Rome.* He embraced 
the most rigid ideas of monachism, and, disgusted with the laxity 
which prevailed among the Italian monks, he crossed the Alps, 
and entered the austere society of Cluny, where it is said that the 
abbot already applied to him the prophetic words, '^ He shall 
be great in the sight of the Highest."^ After leaving Cluny, he 
▼isited the court of Henry ,*^ and on his return to Rome he became 
chaplain ^ to Gregory VI., whose pupil he had formerly been. On 
the deposition of Gregory, Hildebrand accompanied him into 
Germany, and at his patron's death, in the beginning of 1048, he 
again withdrew to Cluny.*^ There it may be supposed that he 



y The interview is not mentioned by 
Wlbert, and is therefore questioned by 
Pfcgi (xvii. 20), Stenzel (i. 121), and 
others. Some place it at Cluny (as 
Otho of Freisingen, ti. 33) ; some at 
Worms, where they suppose Hildebrand 
to have been at the time of the pope's 
nomination ; others say that I^eo sent 
tor him. I follow Honizo (803) in 
referring the meeting to Besan9on. (See 
Sehrockh, xxi. 339 ; Theiner, ii. 6 ; 
Neftnd. ri. 50; Giesel. II. i. 231; Voigt. 
8; Luden, viii. 227; Bowden, i. 139; 
Hofler, ii. 6 ; Gfrorer, iv. 448 ; Hefele, 
It. 679). Floto argues against the story, 
and supposes Hildebrand to have been 
not the master but the pupil of Bruno 
(L 173-4). He seems to prove that Hugh 
ooold hardly have been present, as he 
had been only just chosen abbot, and 
was not yet installed ; but his argument 
ag|ainst the alleged route rests on the 
mistake of supposing Aiufusta to mean 
Augsburg, instead of Aosta. 

» Mabill. Acta SS. ix. 400; Voigt, 1. 

ghave not seen Gfr6rer*s late Life of 
ildebrand, which extends to seven vo- 
lames !] 

• Paul. Bemriedensis, Vita Gregorii, 
c. 9, ap. Mabill. ix. Fables as to his 
early years may be found in the Anual. 
Saxo. (Pertz, vi. 701.) 

^ Paul. Bemr. 2 (who wrongly calls 
the abbot Majolns, instead of Odilo'. 

' lb. 7. A legend in the Annals of 
Pi'tlde (Pertz. xvi. 09. 7(') represents the 



beginning of his acquaintance with the 
court as earlier. 

<* Some readers may (like a critic of 
this volume) require to be informed 
that domestic clerks, of whatever order, 
were the chaplains of the persons to 
whose household they were attached. 
Thus Norbert, the founder of the Prae- 
monstratensians, while a subdeacon, is 
styled the caj^llanus of Henry V. Her- 
mann. Tomac. de Restaur. S. Mart. 
Tomac. 85 (Patrol, clxxx.). 

' Hildebrand says of himself, at the 
Roman synod of 1080, that he accom- 
panied Gregory VI. over the Alps " un- 
willingly " (Hard. vi. 1589); hence 
there is a question whether, on account 
of some unknown share in the late 
affairs of Rome, he was included in the 
order for his master's banishment, as is 
asserted by Benno (ap. Goldabt. 13); or 
whether his ** unwillingness" merely 
relates to his dissatisfaction on account 
of the treatment of Gregory. See 
Luden, viii. 207-8, 643. Voigt thinks 
it probable that he went at Gregory's 
request (3\). Floto, altering nostn to 
vestn in Greg. Ep. i. 79, supposes that 
the deposed pope and his companion 
lived at Colope (i. 155). The state- 
ment that Hildebrand was prior of 
Cluny (Godefr. Viterb. in Patrol, cxcviii. 
973) seems to have arisen from a con- 
fusion l)etween him and another of the 
same name. Mabill. ix. 407. 
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brooded indignaDtly over that subjection of the church to the 
secular power which had been exemplified in the deprivation and 
captivity of Gregory ; and that those theories became matured in 
his mind which were to influence the whole subsequent history of 
the church and of the world. 

The character of Hildebrand was lofty and commanding. His 
human afiections had been deadened by long monastic discipline ; 
the church alone engrossed his love. Filled with magnificent 
vifflons of ecclesiastical grandeur, he pursued his designs with an 
indomitable steadiness, with a farsighted patience, with a deep, 
subtle, and even unscrupulous policy. He well knew how to avail 
himself of small advantages as means towards more important ends, 
or to forego the lesser in hope of attaining the greater. He knew 
how to conciliate, and even to flatter, as well as how to threaten 
and to denounce. Himself impenetrable and inflexible, he was 
especially skilled in understanding the characters of other men, 
and in using them as his instruments, even although unconscious 
or unwilling. 

In his interviews with Bruno, Hildebrand represented the un- 
worthiness of accepting from the emperor that dignity which ought 
to be conferred by the free choice of the Roman clergy and people. 
His lofty views and his powerftil language prevailed ; the pope laid 
aside the ensigns of the apostolical office, and, taking Hildebrand as 
his companion, pursued his journey in the simple dress of a pilgrim. 
His arrival at Rome, roughly clad and barefooted, excited a sensa- 
tion beyond all that could have been produced by the display of 
sacerdotal or imperial pomp ; it is said that miracles marked his 
way, and that at his prayer the swollen waters of the Teverone 
sank within their usual bounds.' In St. Peter's he addressed the 
assembled Romans, telling them that he had come for purposes of 
devotion ; that the emperor had chosen him as pope, but that it 
was for them to ratify or to annul the choice.*^ The hearers were 
strongly excited by his words ; they could not but be delighted to 
find that, renouncing the impend nomination as insufficient, he 
chose to rest on their own free election as the only legitimate title 
to the papacy. Nor was Bruno an unknown man among 
them ; for yearly pilgrimages to Rome had made them 
familiar with his sanctity and his virtues ;^ and he was hailed with 
universal acclamations as Pope £eo the Ninth. 

Hildebrand was now the real director of the papacy. Leo 

' Wibert, Vita Leouis, ii. 2. v lb. ; Bonizo, 803. 

»» Wibcrt,ii. 1. 
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ordained him subdeacon, and bestowed on him the treasurership of 
the choicfa, with other preferments. Among these was the abbey 
of St. Paul, which he restored from decay and disorder, and to 
wbich he was throughout life so much attached that, whenever he 
met with a check in any of his undertakings, he used to send for 
flome of the monks, and ask them what sin they had committed 
to shut up God's ear against their intercessions for him.* The 
psrty of which Hildebrand was the soul was further strengthened 
bj some able men whom Leo brought from beyond the Alps, and 
established in high dignities — such as the cardinals Humbert, 
Stephen,^ and Hugh the White, Frederick, brother of Godfrey 
duke of Lorraine, and Azolin, bishop of Sutri. But beyond all 
these was conspicuous an Italian who was now introduced among 
the Boman clergy — Peter Damianl" 

This remarkable man was born at Ravenna, in the year 1007.° 
His mother, wrought to a sort of frenzy by the unwelcome addition 
to a family already inconveniently large, would have left the infant 
to perish ; but when almost dead, he was saved by the wife of a 
priest, whose upbraidings recalled the mother to a sense of her 
parental duty.® Peter was early left an orphan, under the care of 
a brother, who treated him harshly, and employed him in feeding 
swine ; but he was rescued from this servitude by another brother, 
Damian, whose name he combined with his own in token of grati- 
tude.' Through Damian's kindness he was enabled to study ; he 
became famous as a teacher, pupils flocked to hear him, and their 
fees brought him abundant wealth. His life meanwhile was strictly 
ascetic; he wore sackcloth secretly, he fasted, watched, prayed, 
and, in order to tame his passions, he would rise from bed, stand 
for hours in a stream until his limbs were stiff with cold, and spend 
the remainder of the night in visiting churches, and reciting the 
psalter.*^ In the midst of his renown and prosperity, Peter was 
struck by the thought that it would be well to renounce his position, 
while in the fiill enjoyment of its advantages, and his resolution 
was determined by the visit of two brethren from the hermit society 
of Fonte Avellano in Umbria. On his giving them a large silver 
cap as a present for their abbot, the monks begged him to exchange 
it for something lighter and more portable ; and, deeply moved 

> P. Bernried. 13-4; Bonizo, 803. p Althoa^h he is sometimes caUed 

k See Hist. Litt viii. I. Petnis Damian>/5, the name is more pro- 

* Bonixo, 803. perly Damiani— the bixtther of Damian. 
■ Murat. Ann. VI. i. 39. Marat. Annal. VI. i. 39. 

• Vita, c. 2, prcfixc-d to his works. i Vita, 2. 
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by their unworldly simplicity, he quitted Ravenna without the 
knowledge of his friends, and became a member of their rigid 
order/ Peter soon surpassed all his brethren in austerity of life, 
and even gained the reputation of miraculous power. He taught 
at Fonte Avellano and in other monasteries, and was raised to the 
dignity of abbot.* 

The elevation of Gregory VI. was hailed by Damiani with 
delight, as the dawn of a new era for the church.' His hopes 
from that pope were soon extinguished by the council of Sutri ; but 
he continued to exert himself in the cause of reform, and he was 
employed by Henry HI. to urge on Pope Clement the necessity of 
extirpating the simony which the emperor had found everywhere 
prevailing as he returned homewards through northern Italy.'* 

The character of Damiani was an extraordinary mixture of 
strength and of weakness. He was honest, rigid in the sanctity of 
his life, and gifted with a ready and copious eloquence ; but destitute 
of judgment or discretion, the slave of an unbounded credulity and 
of a simple vanity, and no less narrow in his views than zealous, 
energetic, and intolerant in carrying them out. His reading was 
considerable, but very limited in its nature, and in great part of a 
very idle character. His letters and tracts present a medley of all 
the learning and of all the allegorical misinterpretations of Scripture 
that he can heap together ; his arguments are seasoned and enforced 
by the strangest illustrations and by the wildest and most extrava- 
gant legends. The humour- which he often displays is rather an 
oddity than a talent or a power ; he himself speaks of it as " buf- 
foonery,"* and penitentially laments that he cannot control it. In 
our own age and country such a man would probably be among 
the loudest, the busiest, the most uncharitable, and the most un- 
reasonable enemies of Rome ; in his actual circumstances Peter 
Damiani was its most devoted servant. Yet his veneration for the 
papacy did not prevent him from sometimes addressing its occupants 
with the most outspoken plainness,^ or even from remonstrating 
against established Roman usages, as when he wrote to Alexander II. 
agaunst the decretal principle that a bishop should not be accused by 
a member of his flock, and against the practice of annexing to de- 
crees on the most trivial subjects the awful threat of an anathema.* 

' Vita, 4. See also Opusc. xiv. t iii. • Vita, 5-13. » See p. 445. 

140-3. There is a dissertation hj Grandi " P. Dam. Ep. i. 3. 

in the ^ Patrologia,' cxliv., written to » ** Scurrilitas," Ep. v. 2. 

show that this society belonged to the ' E. g. Ep. i. 5, to Victor II. 

order of Camaldoli. » Ep. i. 12. Sec Schmidt, ii. 298-9 . 
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In sndi cases it would seem that he was partly influenced by a 
strong^ and uncompromising feeling of right, and partly by his 
pa»on for exercising in all directions the office of a monitor and 
a censor. If Hildebrand understood how to use men as his tools, 
Peter was fitted to be a tool.* lie felt that Hildebrand was his 
master, and his service was often reluctant ; but, although he vented 
his lUscontent in letters and in epigrams, he obeyed his '^ hostile 
friend,** his "saintly Satan." ^ 

The superstitions of the age had no more zealous votary than 
Damiani. His language as to the Blessed Virgin has already 
been noticed for its surpassing extravagance.*^ From him, too, the 
practice of voluntary flagellation, although it was not altogether 
new,* derived a great increase of popularity. He recommended it 
as *^a sort of purgatory," and defended- it against all assailants. 
If^ be argued, our Lord, with his apostles and martyrs, submitted 
to be scourged, it must be a good deed to imitate their suflferings 
by inflicting chastisement on ourselves ; if Moses in the Law pre- 
scribed scourging for the guilty, it is well thus to punish ourselves 
for our misdeeds ; if men are allowed to redeem their sins with 
money, surely those who have no money ought to have some means 
of redemption provided for them.® Cardinal Stephen ventured to 
ridicule liiis devotion, and induced the monks of Monte Cassino to 
give up the custom of flogging themselves every Friday, which 
had been adopted at the instance of Peter ;^ but the sudden and 
premature deaths of Stephen and his brother soon after gave a 
triumph to its champion, who represented the fate of the brothers 
as a judgment on the cardinal's profanity.^ 

In addition to other writings, Damiani contributed to the cause 
of flagellation a Life of one Dominic, the great hero of this warfare 
against the flesh.^ Dominic had been ordained a priest ; but, 
on discovering that his parents had presented a piece of goat-skin 
leather to the bishop by whom he had been ordained, he was struck 
with such horror at the simoniacal act, that he renounced all 
priestly functions, and withdrew to the rigid life of a hermit. He 
afterwards placed himself under Damiani, at Fonte Avellano, 

• See Ep. ii. 8. Sclirockh, xxiv. 132 ; Giesel. II. i. 340. 

^ 1, e. adversary or accuser. Ep. i. * Epp. v. 8, vi. 21 ; Opusc. xlii., 

11. * De Laude Flagellorum,* 

e p. 535. ' Chron. Casin. iii. 20. 

' It b mentioned by Begino (De ' Opusc. xlii. c. 2. 
Discipl. Eccles. ii. 442, seqq.. Patrol. •» Opera, ii. 210, scqq. 
cxzzu.). See Mabill. VIII. xvi. ; 
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where his penances were the marvel of the abbot and of his 
brethren. Next to his skin he wore a tight iron cuirass/ which 
he never put off except to chastise himself. His body and his 
arms were confined by iron rings ; his neck was loaded with heavy 
chains ; his scanty clotJies were worn to rags ; his food consisted 
of bread and fennel ; his skin was as black as a negro's from the 
effects of his chastisement.^ Dominic's usual exercise was to recite 
the psalter twice a-day, while he flogged himself with both hands 
at the rate of a thousand lashes to ten psalms. It was reckoned 
that three thousand lashes were equal to a year of penance ; the 
whole psalter, therefore, with this accompaniment, was equivalent 
to five years. In Lent, or on occasions of special penitence, the 
daily average rose to three psalters ; he " easily " got through 
twenty — equal to a hundred years of penance — ^in six days ; once, 
at the beginning of Lent, he begged that a penance of a thousand 
years might be imposed upon him, and he cleared off the whole 
before Easter. He often performed eight or even nine psalters 
within twenty-four hours, but it was long before he could achieve 
ten ; at length, however, he was able on one occasion to accomplish 
twelve, and reached the thirty-second psalm in a thirteenth.*" These 
flagellations were supposed to have the effect of a satisfaction for 
the sins of other men." In his latter years, for the sake of greater 
severity, Dominic substituted leathern thongs for the bundles of 
twigs which he had before used in his discipline. He also increased 
the number of the rings which galled his flesh, and the weight of 
the chains which hung from his neck ; but we are told that 
sometimes, as he prayed, his rings would fly asunder, or would 
become soft and pliable.** The death of Dominic took place in the 
year 1062.P 

The marriage of the clergy was especially abominable in the 
eyes of Peter Damiani. He wrote, preached, and laboured against 
it ; his language on such subjects is marked by the grossest and 
most shameless indecency. Soon after Leo's accession, he presented 
to him a treatise the contents of which may be guessed from its 
frightful title — * The Book of Gomorrha.' *i The statements here 
given as to the horrible offences which resulted from the law of 
clerical celibacy might have suggested to any reasonable mind a 
plea for a relaxation of that discipline ; but Peter urges them as an 

* Hence the epithet by which he is " Fleury, 1. 62. 

known, Lorkatus. » Vita, 10-12. 

k Vita, 11. p Mabill. ix. 149. 

■ lb. 8-10. « Opuso. ix. See Theiner, ii. 24. 
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argument for inCTeaaiiig its severity. He classifies the sins of the 
nnchaste clergy, and demands the deposition of all the guilty. Leo 
thanked him for the book, but decided that, although all carnal 
interooarBe is forbidden to the clergy by Scripture and the laws of 
the cdmrch, all but the worst itnd the most inveterate sinners should 
be allowed, if penitent, to retain their offices.' A later pontiff, 
Alexander 11., obtained possession of the manuscript under pre- 
tence of getting it copied; but he showed his opinion of its 
probable effects by locking it up, and the author complains that, 
when he attempted to reclaim it, the pope jested at him and 
treated him like a player." 

Tie act of Leo in renouncing the title derived from the imperial 
nomination might have been expected to alarm and offend Henry. 
JJiB kinsman, the object of his patronage, had become the pope of 
the clergy and of the people, and might have seemed to place him- 
self in opposition to the empire. But the emperor appears to have 
regarded Leo's behaviour as an instance of the modesty for which 
lie had been noted. He made no remonstrance ; and Uildebrand 
was carefiil to give him no provocation by needless displays of 
papal independence.^ 

Leo found the treasury so exhausted that he even thought of 
providing for his necessities by selling the vestments of the church." 
But by degrees the rich and various sources which fed the papal 
revenue began to flow again, so that he was in a condition to carry 
on his administration with vigour, and to undertake measures of 
reform. A synod was held at which he proposed to 
annul the orders of all who had been ordained by ' ' 
nmoniacs. It was, however, represented to him that such a 
measure would in many places involve a general deprivation of the 
clergy, and a destitution of the means of grace. The definition 
of flimony had in truth been extended over many things to which 
we can hardly attach the idea of guilt The name was now no longer 
Umited to the purchase of holy orders, or even of benefices ; it was 
simony to pay anything in the nature of fees or first-fruits, or 
even to make a voluntary present to a bishop or a patron ; it was 
amony to obtain a benefice, not only by payment, but as the 
reward of service or as the tribute of kindness. " There are three 

' Leo IX. £p. 15 (Hard. yi. 976). * Luden, yiii. 239 ; Bowden, ii. 146. 

• £p. ii. 6, where he requesU Hilde- " Wibert, ii. 3. 
brand to help him in recovering it 
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kinds of gifts," says Peter Damiani ; " gifts of the hand, of 
obedieDce, and of the tongue." * The service of the court he 
declares to be a worse means of obtaining preferment than the 
payment of money ;^ while others give money, the price paid by 
courtly clerks is nothing less than their very selves.* In considera- 
tion of the universal prevalence of simony, therefore, Leo found 
himself obliged to mitigate his sentence, and to revert to the 
order of Clement II., that all who had been ordained by known 
simoniacs should do penance for forty days.^ It would seem also 
that at this assembly the laws for the enforcement of celibacy were 
renewed — the married clergy being required to separate from 
their wives, or to refrain from the exercise of their functions, 

* ^ althouffh it was probably at a later synod that Leo added 

A.D. 1051? .a 1 U *• *k i. <c 

cogency to these rules by enacting that any *' concu- 
bines " of priests who might be discovered in Rome should Ijecome 
slaves in the Lateran palace.** 

Leo entered on a new course of action against the disorders of 
the Qhurch. The bishops were so deeply implicated in these that 
from them no thorough reformation could be expected ; the pope 
would take the matter into his own hands, and would execute it in 
person. Imitating the system of continual movement by which 
Henry carried his superintendence into every corner of 
the empire, he set out on a circuit of visitation. On the 
way he visited Gualbert of Vallombrosa, an important ally of 
Hildebrand and the reforming party.*' He crossed the Alps, and, 
redressing wrongs, consecrating churches, and conferring privileges 

* Ep. ii. I. This classification seems condemnation (Adv. Simoniacos, ii. 26, 
to have become current. See, e. g., &c., Patrol, cxliii.). lu the next gene- 
Chron. Casin. iv. 120. J Ep. i. IS. ration, Bruno, bishop of Segni and ab- 

* Opnsc. xxii. c. 2 ; cf. Lib. Gratis- hot of Monte Cassino, wrote a tract in 
sim. c 35 (Opera, iii. 36, seqq.). This answer to the idea that, through the 
book was written against the opinion universal simony, the Christian ministry 
that orders given by simoniacs are in- had perished. He lays down that the 
valid. Peter argues that the grace of grace of ordination depends on the re-' 
ordination does not depend on the man ceiver ; as, if a simoniac be ordained by 
who gives it, but on his office. The a catholic, the bishop^s blessing is turned 
children of blind or deformed persons into a curse ; so, if a catholic be ordained 
do not inherit the defects of their pa- by a simoniac, that which for the giver's 
rents (c. 28). Even miracles have been sin would be a curse, becomes a blessing 
done by simoniac and incontinent bishops to the faithful receiver. Patrol, clxv. 
and clergy, and by persons who had 1133. • Hard. vi. 991. 
been ordained by such bishops (28-9). ^ P. Damiani. Opusc. xviii. (Patrol. 
Humbert, on the other hand, maintained cxlv. 411) ; Bonizo, 1. 5 (ib. cl. 821) ; 
that, as the sacraments of heretics are Remold, a.d. 1049 (ib. cxlviii.). See 
invalid, and simony is heresy, the ordi- Theiner, ii. 31 ; Hefele, iv. 682. 
nation given by simoniacs, even although « Atto, Vita S. Joh. Gualb. c. 26 
it be gratuitous, conveys nothing but (Mabill. ix.). 
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on monasteries as he proceeded, he reached Cologne and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. At Aix he effected a reconciliation between the em- 
peror and Godfrey, duke of Lower Lorraine, who for some years 
had disturbed the public peace. The duke was sentenced to restore 
the cathedral of Verdun, which he had burnt ; he submitted to be 
scourged at the altar, and lalK)urcd with his own hands at the 
masonry of the church.*^ 

As bishop of Toul (which see he still retained, as (element 11. 
had retain^ Bamberg) Leo had promised to attend the conse- 
cration of the abbey church of St Remigius at Rheims. He now 
announced his intention of fulfilling the promise, and from Toul 
issued letters summoning the bishops of France to attend a synod 
on the occasion.® The announcement struck terror into many — 
into prelates who dreaded an inquiry into their practices, and into 
laymen of high rank whose morals would not bear examination ; 
and some of these beset the ears of the French king, Henry L It 
was, they said, a new thing for a pope to assume the right of 
entering France without the sovereign's permission ; the royal 
power was in danger of annihilation if he allowed the pope to rulo 
within his dominions, or countenanced him by his presence at the 
council. Henry had already accepted an invit^ition, but these 
rqnresentations alarmed him. He did not, however, venture to 
forbid the intended proceedings, but excust^d himself on the plea 
of a military expedition, and begged that Leo would defer his 
riat until a more settled time, when the king might be able to 
receive him with suitable honours. The pope replied that he was 
resolved to attend the dedication of the church, and that, if he 
should find faithful persons there, he intended to hold a council.' 

The assemblage at Rheims was immense. The Franks of the 
east met with those of Gaul to do honour to the apostle of Oct. 2, 
their race, the saint at whose hands Clovis had received ^^"*'^- 
baptism ; and even England had sent her representatives.* There 
were prelates and nobles, clergy and monks, laymen and women 
of every condition, whose offerings formed an enormous heap. All 
ranks were mingled in the crowd ; they besieged the doors of the 

* Lambert Hersfeld. a.d. 1046, 1049 self submitted to chastisement by Hanno 
(Peru, t.) ; (lesta Kpp. Virdun., Patrol of Cologne. Vita Annonis, ib. xi. 469. 
edv. 926. There were other examples • Hard. vi. 993-4. 
of inch flagellation in that age. Boni- ' Ib. 996. See Hcfele, iv. 686. Hum - 
fiwe, marquis of Tuscany, was flogged bert strongly charges Henry with sl- 
at the altar for simony by Guy, abbot mony (Adv. Sim. iii. 7^ 
of Pomposa (Donizo, Vita Mathildis, i. ' Ang. Sax. Chron. p. 242. 
16, ap. PvTtz, xii.) ; and Henry HI. bim- 

PAIIT II. 2 O 
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cburch on the eve of the ceremony, and thousands passed the night 
in the open air, which was brilliantly lighted by their tapers.** 
The pope repeatedly threatened to leave the great work undone, 
unless the multitude would relax its pre^ure. At length the body 
of St. Remigius was with difficulty borne through the mass of 
spectators, whose excitement was now raised to the uttermost. 
Many wept, many swooned away, many were crushed to death. 
The holy relics were lowered into the church through a window, as 
the only practicable entrance, whereupon the crowds, excluded by 
the doors, seized the hint, and swarmed in at the windows. Instead 
of being at once deposited in its intended resting-place, the body 
was placed aloft above the high altar, that its presence might give 
solemnity to the proceedings of the council.* 

On the day after the consecration the assembly met. Some of 
the French bishops and abbots who had been cited were 
unable to attend, having been compelled to join the royal 
army ; ^ but about twenty bishops and fifty abbots were present — 
among whom were the bishop of Wells, the abbot of St Augustine's 
at Canterbury, and the abbot of Ramsey.™ The pope placed 
himself with his face towards the body of St. Remigius, and 
desired the prelates to sit in a semicircle on each side of him. 
It was announced that the council was held for the reformation of 
disorders in the church and for the general correction of morals ; 
and the bishops were required to come forward and to swear that 
they had not been guilty of simony either in obtaining their office 
or in their exercise of it. The archbishops of Treves, Lyons, and 
Besanqon took the oath. The archbishop of Rheims requested delay ; 
he was admitted to two private interviews with the pope, and, at 
the second session, he obtained a respite until a council which was 
to be held at Rome in the following April." 

Of the bishops, all but four took the oath ; of the abbots, some 
swore, while others by silence confessed their guilt** Hugh, 
bishop of Langres, was charged with many and grievous offences : 
witnesses deposed that he had both acquired and administered his 
office simoniacally ; that he had borne arms and had slam men ; 
that he had cruelly oppressed his clergy, and even had used torture 
as a means of exacting money from them ; that he had been guilty 
of adultery and of unnatural lust. After having been allowed to 

k Hard. vi. 998. - lb. 1002 ; CoUier, i. 520 ; Lingard, 

» lb. 999-1000. Hist. Eng. i. 334. 

^ lb. 996. n Hard. 1003. • lb. 
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confer with the archbishops of Lyons and Besanqon, he requested 
that these prelates might be admitted to plead his cause. The 
archbishop of Besanqon, on standing up for the purpose, found 
himself unable to utter a word, and made a sign to Halinard of 
Lyons, who acknowledged his client's simony and extortion, but 
denied the other charges.^ The bishops of Nevers and Coutances 
prafeased that their preferments had been bought for them by their 
relations, but without their own knowledge or consent, and, on their 
sabmission, were allowed to retain their sees. The bishop of Nantes, 
who confessed that he had purchased the succession to his father in 
the bishoprick, was degraded to the order of presbyter.*^ 

At the end of the first session it was asked, under the threat of 
anathema, whether any member acknowledged any other primate 
of the chorch than the bishop of Rome. The pope's claim, and 
the lawfulness of his proceedings, were admitted by a general 
silence; and he was then declared to be primate of the whole 
dinrch and apostolic pontiff.** 

At the second session it was found that the bishop of Langres 
had absconded during the night The archbishop of 6esan(;on 
adLnowledged that his dumbness when he had attempted to defend 
the delinquent on the preceding day was the infliction of St 
Remigius ; the pope and the prelates prostrated themselves before 
the relics of the saint, and Hugh of Langres was deposed.* The 
cooncil lasted three days. Twelve canons were passed, 'of which 
the first declared that no one should be promoted to a bishoprick 
without the choice of his clergy and people. Excommunications 
were pronounced against the archbishop of Sens and other prelates 
who, whether from fear of the pope's inquisition, or in obedience 
to the king's summons, had neglected the citation to the council ; 
and we are told that within a year the judgments of heaven fell 
heavily on the counsellors who had influenced Henry against the 
pope. The bishop of Compostella was excommunicated for as- 
suming the title of apostolic, and attempting to set up an inde- 
pendent Spanish papacy.* The Breton bishops, whose church had 
long been separate from that of Rome, and whose chief styled him- 

f Hard. vi. 1004. order, and became a monk of St. Vanne's 

n lb. 1006. at Verdun, where he died. Chron. S. Vit. 

» lb. 1003 ; Planck, iv. 23-5. Virdun. ap. LanfVanc. ed. D'Achery, 
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WL wery humble submission at Rome, ol>- * Hard. vi. 1007. 
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self archbishop of Dol, had been summoned to Rheims, but, as they 
did not attend, were charged to appear at Rome." 

From Rheims Leo proceeded to Mentz, where a council was 
Oct. 19? held in the emperor's presence;* and in this assembly 

1049. Sibicho, bishop of Spires, purged himself of a charge of 
adultery by receiving the holy eucharist.> 

The pope returned to Italy in triumph. He had assured himself 
of the support of Germany, and had crushed the tendencies to 
independence which had appeared in the churches of France and 
Spain.' The system of visitations which he had thus commenced 
was continued throughout his pontificate, and its result was greatly 
to increase the influence of Rome. He practically and successfully 
asserted for himself powers beyond those which had been ascribed 
to the papacy by the forged decretals. The pope entered king- 
doms without regard to the will of the sovereign ; he denounced 
the curses of the church against prelates whose allegiance to their 
king interfered with obedience to his mandate. He was not only 
to judge, but to originate inquiries ; and these were carried on 
under the awe of his personal presence, without the ordinary forms 
of justice. Bishops were required by oath to accuse themselves, 
and the process of judgment was summary.* Yet, startling as were 
the novelties of such proceedings, Leo was able to venture on them 
with safety ; for the popular feeling was with him, and supported 
him in all his aggressions on the authority of princes or of bishops. 
His presence was welcomed everywhere as that of a higher power 
come to redress the grievances under which men had long been 
groaning ; there was no disposition to question his pretensions on 
account of their novelty ; rather this novelty gave them a charm, 
because the deliverance which he offered had not before been 
dreamt of. And the manner in which his judgments were con- 
ducted was skilfully calculated to disarm opposition. .Whatever 
there might be of a new kind in it, the trial was before synods, the 
old legitimate tribunal ; bishops were afraid to protest, lest they 

■ Hard. vi. 1004. For the later his- if Sibicho were snccessfnl in the ordeal. 

toTj of the Breton church, which became Wibert says that his cheek was affected 

united to Rome, and subject to the me- with palsy during the rest of his life ; 

tropolitan see of Tours, see Leo, Ep. 40 his inference, however, is, not that the 

(Patrol, cxliii.) ; Urban II. Ep. 77, 113 bishop was guilty, but that even for the 
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ihould be considered guilty ; and, while the process for the dis- 
covery of giult was unusually seyercy it was, in the execution, tem- 
pered with an appearance of mildness which took off much from 
its seTerity. Offenders were allowed to state circumstances in 
eztenuaUon of their guilt, and their excuses were readily admitted. 
The lenity shown to one induced others to submit, and thus tlie 
pope's assumptions were allowed to pass without objectioa^ 

Leo again crossed the Alps in 1050, and a third time in 1052. 
This last expedition was undertaken in part for the purpose of 
attempting a reconciliation between the emperor and Andrew, 
king of Hungary, who had become a Christian, and had re-esta- 
blidhed the profession of the Gospel in his dominions ; but the 
pope's mediation proved unsuccessful." Anotiier object of the 
journey was to request the emperor's aid against the Normans. 
These had now firmly established themselves in southern Italy ; 
they warred against both empires, or took investiture from either, 
according to their convenience. Their neighbours were never safe 
from their aggressions ; they invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, 
assaulted the pope's own train, and threatened Rome itself.** They 
spared neither age nor sex ; the pope was deeply afflicted by the 
sight of miserable wretches who crowded into the city from the 
Apulian side, having lost eyes or noses, hands or feet, by the bar- 
barity of the Normans ; while reports continually reached him of 
monasteries sacked or burnt, and their inmates slain or cruelly 
outraged.* His grief and indignation overflowed, and, finding 
remonstrances, entreaties, and denunciations vain, he endeavoured 
to engage both the Greek and the German emperors in a league 
against the Normans.' 

The pope found that, by allying himself with the Italian party, 
he had excited the jealousy of his own countrymen, a feeling which 
was significantly shown at Worms, where he spent the Qiristmas 
of 1052 witii the emperor. On Christmas-day, as Luitpold, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, and metropolitan of the diocese, was officiating 
at mass in the cathedral, a deacon chanted a lesson in the German 
&8hion, which was different from that of Rome.^ Leo, urged by 
the Italians of his train, commanded him to stop ; and, as the 
order was unheeded, he called the deacon to him at the end of the 

* Planck, ir. 26-34 ; Giesel. II. i. 229. ' Ep. 7, ad. Constant Monomach. 
c Wibert, ii. 8. (Hard. vi. 959). 

* Gibbon, v. 331-2 ; Schiockli, xxii. • It seems as if the Komun fashion 
346. * Wibert, ii. 10. v ere to read it. 
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lesson, and degraded him from his office. The German primate 
begged that he might be restored, but met with a refusal. The 
service then proceeded ; but at the end of the offertory, Luitpold, 
indignant at the slight offered to the national usage, declared that 
it should go no further unless the deacon were restored ; and the 
pope found himself obliged to yield.** 

A feeling of jealousy against Rome would seem also to have 
dictated the answer to a request which the pope made for the 
restoration of the bishoprickof Bamberg, and of the abbey of 
Fulda, to St. Peter, on whom they had been bestowed by 
Henry II.* Instead of these benefices, which might have given 
a pretext for interfering with his German sovereignty, the emperor 
conferred on the pope the city of Benevento, the adjoining ter- 
ritory having already been granted to the Normans.*' 

The success of Leo's apphcation for aid against the Normans 
was frustrated by the emperor's chancellor, Gebhard, bishop of 
Eichstedt. Whether from apprehension of danger on the side of 
Hungary,™ from overweening contempt of the Normans," or from 
German jealousy of the papacy, he persuaded Henry to recall the 
troops which had already been placed at the pope's disposal ; and 
Leo on his return to Italy was followed by only seven hundred men, 
chiefly Swabians and Lotharingians, but including many outlaws 
and desperate adventurers from other quarters." It was the first 
time that a pope had appeared as the leader of an army against a 
professedly Christian people. Although Leo, when a deacon, had 
led the contingent of Toul in the imperial force,P his own synods 
had renewed the canons against warrior bishops and clergy,** and 
Peter Damiani was scandalised at the indecency of the spectacle : — 
Would St. Gregory, he asked, have gone to battle against the Lom- 
bards, or St. Ambrose against the Arians?' But as Leo moved 
along, multitudes of Italians flocked to his standard, so that, when 

•» Ekkehard, a.d. 1073 (Pertz, vi.). death of the last Lombard prince. lb. 

** Qua in re," says the chronicler, **et 241. 
pontiiicis [i. e. archiepiscopi] auctoritas " Liulen, viii. 277. 
et apostolic! consideranda est humilitas, " Hofler, ii. 156. 
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the armies met Dear Ciyitella, he had greatly the advantage iu 
mmibere, while his sturdy Germans derided the inferior height and 
slighter forms of the enemy. The Normans attempted to negotiate, 
and offered to hold their conquests under the iipostolie see ; but they 
were told that the only admissible terms were their withdrawal 
from Italy and a surrender of all that they had taken from St. 
Peter." No choice was thus left them but to fight with the courage 
of despair.^ The armies engaged on the 18th of June, 1053 ; the 
pope's Italian troops ran away ; his Germans stood firm, and were 
cut to pieces ; he himself fled to Civitella, but the gates of the 
town were shut against him, and he fell into the hands of the 
NonDans." But defeat was more profitable to the papacy than 
▼ictory could have been. The victors— some, probably from rude 
awe, and others from artful policy'' — fell at the captive's feet ; they 
wept, they cast dust on their heads, they poured forth expressions 
of penitence, with entreaties for his forgiveness and blessing.> An 
accommodation was concluded, by which Leo granted them the 
conquests which they had already made, with all that they could 
acquire in Calabria and Sicily, to be held under the holy sea 
Thus the Normans, who had hitherto been regarded as a horde of 
freebooters, obtained the appearance of a legal, and even a 
sanctified, title to their possessions ; while the pope, in bestowing 
on them territories to which the Roman see had never had any 
right (except such as might be derived from Constantine's fabulous 
donation ■), led the way to the establishment of an alliance which 
was of vast importance to his successors, and of a claim to suzer- 
ainty over the kingdom of Naples j^hich has lasted down to our 
own times.* 

Leo was carried to Benevento, where he was detained in a 
sort of honourable captivity. . His hours were spent in June, 
mournful thoughts of the past and of the future. He j^iar'^ch^^ 
engaged in the strictest practices of asceticism and devo- 1054. 
tion ; he performed mass daily for the souls of the soldiers who 
had fallen on his side, and at length was comforted by a vision 

• Guil. Appal. U. 95-108. says that Hildebrand, in league with 

* lb. 137, seqq. Benedict IX., betrayed Leo to the 
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which assured him that, as having been slain for the Lord, they 
were partakers in the glory of martyrs.** At the end of nine 
months, feeUng himself seriously ill, he obtained leave to return to 
Rome. He caused his couch to be spread in St. Peter's, and his 
tomb to be placed near it To the clergy, who were assembled 
around him, he addressed earnest exhortations to be watchful 
in their duty, and to exert themselves against simony ; he com- 
mended his flock to Christ, and prayed that, if he had been too 
severe in dealing the censures of the church on any, the Saviour 
would of His mercy absolve them. Then, looking at his tomb, he 
said with tears, *' Behold, brethren, how worthless and fleeting is 
human glory. I have seen the cell in which I dwelt as a monk 
changed into spacious palaces ; now I must again return to the 
narrow bounds of this tomb." Next morning he died before the 
April 19, alt«"^ ot St. Peter.® Tales of visions and miracles were 
1064. circulated in attestation of his sanctity, and the doubts 
which some expressed on account of the part which he had taken in 
war were overpowered by the general veneration for his memory.^ 
During the last days of Leo IX., important communications 
were in progress between the churches of Rome and Constantinople. 
From the time of Photius these churches had regarded each other 
with coolness, and their intercourse had been scanty. But the 
eastern emperors were induced by political interest to conciliate the 
pope, whose hostility might have endangered the remains of their 
Italian dominion ; and about the year 1024 a proposal was made 
to John XVIIL, on the part of Basil 11. and of the Byzantine 
patriarch, that the title of Universal should be allowed alike to the 
patriarch and to the bishop of Roraa*^ The gifts with which the 
bearers of this proposal were charged made an impression on the 
notorious cupidity of the Romans, and the pope was on the point of 

^ Wibert, ii. 1 1-12 ; Annal. Rom. ap. proposal would have been inconsistent 

Pertz, V. 470 ; Anon. Hasereusis, ib. vil. with the pretensions of the Greeks of 
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« De Obitu S. Leonis, MabiU. ix. 78- the primacy of the church was trans- 
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* According to Radulf the Bald, the of Chalcc^lon (Anna Comnena, i. IS ; 

proposal was that the i»triarch should Nilus Doxopatrius, ap. Le Moyne, 
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yielding/ But the rumour of the affair produced a great excite- 
ment in Italy and France. William, abbot of St. Benignus at 
Dijon, an influential ecclesiastic of Italian birth/ addressed a very 
strong remonstrance to the pope. Although, he said, the ancient 
temporal monarchy of Rome is now broken up into many govern- 
ments, the spiritual privilege conferred on St Peter is inalienable ; 
and, after some severe language, he ends by exhorting John to be 
more careful of his own duties in the government and discipline of 
the church. The pope yielded to the general feeling, and the 
negotiation came to nothing.^ 

In 1053, Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, and 
Leo, archbishop of Achrida and metropolitan of Bulgaria — alarmed 
perhaps at the progress of the Norman arms, which seemed likely 
to transfer southern Italy from the Greek to the Latin church * — 
addressed a letter to the bishop of Trani in Apulia, warning 
him against the errors of the Latins.*^ The point of difference 
on which they most insisted was the nature of the cucharistic 
bread. It would appear that although our Lord, at the institution 
of the sacrament, used unleavened bread, as being the only kind 
which the Mosaic law allowed at the paschal season, the apostles 
and the early church made use of common bread. Such had 
continued to be the custom of the Greek church, nor had any 
difference in this respect been mentioned among the mutual 
accusations of Photius and his western opponents. But, whether 
before or after the days of Photius, the use of unleavened bread 
had become established in the west,"* and Michael inveighed 
against it, as figurative of Judaism and unfit to represent the 
Saviour's death. The Greek word by which bread is spoken of in 
the Gospels (aqros) signifies, he said, something raised; it ought 
to have salt, for it is written, " Ye are the salt of the earth ; " it 
ought to have leaven, for the kingdom of heaven is in the parable 
likened to leaven, which a woman — the church — hid in three, 
measures of meal, a symbol of the Divine Trinity ! The other 
charges advanced against the western church were the practice of 
fasting on the Saturdays of Lent, the eating of things strangled 

' Baronius remarks that, as he had * Gibbon, -vi. 5. 

bought the pontificate, so he was ready ^ It exists only in the Latin transla- 
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and of blood, and the singing of the great Hallelujab at Easter 
only. The patriarch and his associate concluded by requesting 
that the bishop of Trani would circulate the letter among the 
western bishops and clergy. 

Humbert, cardinal-bishop of Sylva Candida, one of the most 
zealous among the Roman clergy, who happened to be at Trani 
when this letter arrived, translated it, and communicated it to 
Leo;" who was also soon after informed that Cerularius had 
closed the Latin churches and had seized on the Latin monasteries 
at Constantinople. On this the pope addressed from Benevento a 
letter of remonstrance to the patriarch.** He enlarges on the 
prerogatives conveyed by St. Peter to the Roman see ; ** he cites 
the donation of Constantine, almost in its entire length.** St. Paul, 
he says, had cast no imputation on the faith of the Romans, whereas 
in his epistles to Greeks he had blamed them for errors in faith 
as well as in practice. It was from the Greeks that heresies had 
arisen; some of the patriarch's own predecessors had been not 
only patrons of heresy but heresiarchs; but by virtue of the 
Saviour's own promise the faith of St. Peter cannot fail.^ He 
blames Michael for having shut up the Latin churches of his city, 
whereas at Rome the Greeks were allowed the free exercise of 
their national rites.* 

After some further communications, Leo in January 1054 
despatched three legates to Constantinople — Humbert, Frederick 
of Lorraine, chancellor of the Roman church, and Peter, archbishop 
of Amalfi, with a letter entreating the emperor Constantine Mono- 
machus to join in an alliance against the Normans,* and one to 
Cerularius, in reply to a letter which the patriarch had addressed 
to Leo. The tone of this answer is moderate, but the pope defends 
the Latin usages which had been attacked ; he adverts to a report 
that the patriarch had been irregularly raised to his dignity ; he 
censures him for attempting to subjugate the ancient thrones of 
Alexandria and Antioch ; and he expresses disapprobation of the 
title " Universal." It had, he said, been decreed to the bishops of 
Rome by the council of Chalcedon ; but as St. Peter did not bear 
it, so his successoi's, to whom, if to any man, it would have been 
suitable, had never assumed it." 

On arriving at Constantinople, the legates were received with 

'' Wibert, ii. 9. ' Cc. 8-10, 21, 31-32. 

" Ep. 1, Hard, vi. 927-948. • C. 29. * Ep. vii. 

P C. 4. 1 Cc. 13, 14. « Ep. vi. 
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honour by the emperor, who was anxious to secure the pope's 
interest, and had bc^en annoyed at the indiscretion of his patriarch. 
Humbert put forth a dialogue between a champion of the Byzantine 
and one of the Roman church, in which the Greek retails the 
topics of the letter to the bishop of Trani, while the Latin refutes 
him point by point, and retorts by some charges against the 
Greeks.^ To this a Studite monk, Nicctas Pectoratus, replied by 
a temperately written tract, which, in addition to points already 
nused, discussed the enforced celibacy of the western clergy/ 
Humbert rejoined in a style of violent and insolent abuse,* and 
ended by anathematising Nicetas with all his partisans. But he 
did not leave the victory to be decided by the pen ; the emperor, 
in company with him and the other envoys, went to the monastery 
of Studium, where Nicetas wad compelled to anathematise his own 
book, together with all who should deny the prerogatives or 
impugn the faith of Rome. At the request of the legates, Con- 
stantine ordered the book to be burnt ; and next day the unfortu- 
nate author, of his own accord (as we are asked to believe), waited 
on the legates, retracted his errors, and repeated his anathema 
against all that had been said, done, or attempted against the 
Roman church. Humbert's answers to the patriarch and to Nicetas 
were translated into Greek by the emperor's order.* 

Michael, however, continued to keep aloof from the Roman 
envoys, declaring that he could not settle such questions without 
the other patriarchs. The legates, at length, finding that 
they could make no impression on him, entered the "^ ' 
church of St. Sophia, and laid on the altar, which had been pre- 
pared for the celebration of the eucharist, a document in which, 
after acknowledging the orthodoxy of the people of Constantinople 
in general, they charge the patriarch and his party with likeness to 
the most infamous heresies, and solemnly anathematise them with 
all heretics, "yea, with the devil and his angels, unless they 
repent" ^ Having left the church, they shook off the dust from 
their feet, exclaiming "Let God see and judge;" and, after 
charging the Latins of Constantinople to avoid the communion of 
such as should " deny the Latin sacrifice," they set out ou their 
return, with rich presents from the emperor."^ 

« •Advereus Gr»corum Calumuias.' ' lb. 409-4 IT). 

Bibl. Patr. xviii. 391. • * Commemoratio Brcvis/ Hard. vi. 

T • De Azymo, de Sabbato, ct de 967-8. 

Nuptiis Saccrdotuni.' lb. 40.V9. *• lb. 969. « lb. 968. 
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A message fix)in Constantinople recalled them, as Michael had 
professed a wish to confer with them. But it is said that the 
patriarch intended to excite the multitude against them, and pro- 
bably to bring about some fatal result, by reading in the cathedral 
a falsified version of the excommunication.^ Of this the legates 
were warned by the emperor, who refused to allow any conference 
except in his own presence ; and, as Michael would not assent, they 
again departed homewards. The further proceedings between the 
emperor and the patriarch are variously related by the Greeks and 
by the Latins. The points of controversy were discussed for some 
time between Michael, Dominic patriarch of Grado, on the Latin 
side, and Peter patriarch of Antioch, who attempted to act as a 
A.D. 1057 mediator.^ A legation was also sent to Constantinople 
-1058. by Stephen IX. (who had been one of Leo's legates) ; 
hilt it returned on hearing of his death, and the breach between 
the churches has never been healed.^ Cerularius himself was 
deposed by the emperor Isaac Comnenus, in 1059, and ended his 
days in exile.* 

On the death of Leo, which took place soon after the departure 
of his legates for the east, the clergy aud people of Rome were 
desirous to bestow the see on Hildebrand, to whose care the 
dying pope had solemnly committed his church.^ But Hildebrand 
was not yet ready to undertake the administration in his own 
name, and was unwilling to forego the advantage of the emperor's 
support He therefore persuaded the Romans to entrust him with 
a mission for the purpose of requesting that, as no one among 
themselves was worthy, Henry would appoint a pope acceptable to 
them ; and he suggested Gebhard, bishop of Eichstedt, the same 
by whom the emperor had been induced to ^^itlidraw 
his troops from Leo's expedition against the Normans. 
The policy of this choice would seem to have been profound ; for, 

^ This is Humbert's statement, Hard, of Rome and Alexandria being styled 

vi. 968. See Schrockh, xxiv. 225. pf>pc; those of Constantinople and Je- 

* These letters may be found in vol. msalem, archbishop (pp. 113-6). In 

ii. of Cotelerius, * Monumenta Keel, defending the Latins against the charce 

Gnccse/ pp. 108, se<^q. See too Leo to of eating unclean things, the yenerabie 

Peter of Antioch, m Hard. vi. 952. man gives an interesting hint as to 

Among other things, Peter discusses his own tastes — dloy Bk 6^oy iiBb, Tt> 

the title of patriarch, which he is fii^art Bdaxora, p(fyxos x^^P*^^*^ 'c^ 

willing to allow, in some sense, to the i^a xal Axpa iro9&y dAAA koI ^aKrj koX 

bishop of Grado. But, he eays, as there Kvttfios 4y <rriari x^^P^W i^6fi€Pat k. t. A. 

are five senses, so there are properly p. 152. 

but five patriarchs, and among these ' Schrockh, xxiv. 231-4. 

the title of patriarch is especially given « Pagi, xvii. 145. 

to the bishop of Antioch alone— those ** Bouizo, 804. 
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whereas Gebhard, as an imperial counsellor, was likely to use his 
powerful influence against the papacy, he could hardly fail, as 
pope, to be guided by the interests of his see. Henry, unwilling 
to lose him, suggested other names ; but Hildebrand persisted, and 
the emperor felt himself unable to oppose the choice of a prelate 
who had long held the highest place in his own esteem. Gebhard 
himself made earnest attempts to escape the dignity which was 
thrust upon him, and is said to have shown his resentment of Hil- 
debrand's share in his promotion by a general dislike of monks 
during the remainder of his life.^ But he justified the expectation 
that his policy would change with his position. As a condition 
of accepting the papacy, he required of the emperor a promise to 
restore all the rights of St. Peter ; and we are told that, .whenever 
he found himself crossed in any of his undertakings, he regarded 
it as a just punishment for his undutiful opposition to Leo.'' 

In April 1055 the new pope arrived at Rome, where Hildebrand 
took care that, like his predecessor, he should be formally elected 
by the clergy and people ; and he assumed the name of Victor II."» 
In principle his papacy was a continuation of the last The 
system of reforming synods was kept up, but, instead of being 
conducted by the pope in person, they were left to his legates. 
At one of these ^ods, which was held in Gaul by Hildebrand, a 
remarkable incident is said to have taken place. An archbishop 
who was charged with simony had bribed the witnesses to silence, 
and boldly demanded "Where are my accusers?" The legate 
asked him whether he believed the Holy Ghost to be of the same 
Bobetance with the Father and the Son, and, on his answering that 
be believed so, desired him to say the doxology. On coming to 
the name of that Divine Person in whose gifts he had trafficked, the 
archbishop was unable to proceed. After repeated attempts, he 
fell down before Hildebrand, acknowledging his guilt, and forthwith 
he recovered the power of pronouncing the whole form. Such a 
scene would perhaps be now explained by the ascendancy of a 
powerful will, combined with the assumption of a prophetic manner, 
over a weaker mind disturbed by the consciousness of guilt. But 
it was then held to be a miracle, and the terror of it led many 
other bishops and abbots to confess their simony and to resign 
their dignities." 

I ChroD. Casin. ii. 86. *° Bonizo, 804. 

' lb. ; BoDUO, 804 ; Anon. Hasercn^. ° There is much variation in the ac- 
34 (Peru, Tu.). counts as to the place, the person of the 
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In 1056, Victor was invited by the emperor to Germany,® where 
he was received with great honour. But soon after his arrival, an 
illness from which Henry had been suffering became more serious; 
and on the 5th of October the emperor died in his fortieth year, 
at the hunting-seat of Bothfeld in the Harz.^ To the pope, fit>m 
whom he received the last consolations of religion, he bequeathed 
the care of his only son, Henry, a child under six years of age ;*» 
and, although the young prince had already been crowned as his 
father s colleague and successor in the German kingdom,^ the good 
offices of Victor were serviceable in procuring a peaceful recogni- 
tion of his rights from the princes, prelates, and nobles who had 
been gathered around the emperor's death-bed.* The virtual 
government of the empire seemed to be now vested in the same 
hands with the papacy. But the union was soon dissolved by the 
death of Victor, who, after having returned to Italy and presided 
over a council at Florence, expired at Acerra on the 28th of 
July, 1057.^ 

The Romans had felt themselves delivered from restraint by the 
death of Henry, and now proceeded to show their feeling by not 
only choosing a pope for themselves, but fixing on a person who 
was likely to be obnoxious to the German court — Frederick, the 
brother of duke Godfi^y of Lorraine. Godfrey,, after his submis- 
sion to Henry III., had gone into Italy, and had obtained the 
hand of the emperor's cousin Beatrice, widow of Boniface marquis 
of Tuscany, and mother of the Countess Matilda, who, 
by the death of her young brother soon after the mar- 
riage, became the greatest heiress of the age. The connexion 
appeared so alarming to Henry, whose rights as suzerain were 
involved in the disposal of Tuscany, that it led him to cross the 
Alps in 1055. Beatrice waited on him in order to assure him that 
her husband had no other wish than to live peaceably on the terri- 
tory which he had acquired by marriage ; but the emperor dis- 
trusted his old antagonist, and carried off both Beatrice and her 
daughter as hostages to Germany, where they were detained until 

delinquent, and other circamstances. ' Lambert, Ann. 1056. "In jecore 

See Victor III. Dial. iii. (Bibl. Patr. cervi mortem comedit," Dodechin, Ann. 

xyiii. 856) ; P. Damiani, Opusc. xix. c. 1156. 

4 ; Bonizo, 806 ; Paul. Bernr. Yit. Greg. i He was bom March 11, 1050. Sten- 

VII. c. 17 ; W. Malmesb. ii. 444 ; Card, zel, i. 153. 

Aragon. ap. Muratori, iii. 800; Hard. * Henu. Contr. Ann. 1053, p. 133. 

vi. 1040. * Lambert, Ann. 1056 ; Schmidt, ii. 

^ In the Annales Roman! (Pertz, v. 264. 

470) it is said that he went to ask for * Hff^, 
aid against the ** Agarenes " (Saracens). 
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Godfrey succeeded in appeasing him by waiting on him in Fran- 
ooDia, and solemnly promising fidelity." 

While Godfrey thus raised himself by marriage from the condi- 
tion of a discredited adventurer to a position of great power, wealth, 
and influence, his brother was ascending the steps of ecclesiastical 
promotion. Frederick, a canon of Liege, had accompanied Leo IX. 
to Rome, after the reconciliation of Godfrey with Henry in 1049, 
and had been appointed chancellor of the holy see. He was a 
leader in the expedition against the Normans, and was one of the 
legates who excommunicated the patriarch of Constantinople. The 
rumour of the wealth which he had brought back from his eastern 
mission excited the suspicions of Henry ; and Frederick, appre- 
hending danger from the emperor, became a monk at Monte 
Caasino.' About two years after his admission into the monastery, 
a vacancy occurred in the headship ; when the monks, who claimed 
the right of electing their superior, and presenting him for the 
papal benediction,*' made choice of one Peter as abbot. Pope 
Victor, however, was inclined to question their privileges, and sent 
Cardinal Humbert to inquire on the spot whether any defect could 
be found in the election. Four monks, supposing that the cardinal 
came to depose their abbot, raised the neighbouring peasantry to 
arms ; and Peter felt that their unwise zeal had fatally injured his 
cause. He told them that it was they who had deposed him from 
a dignity of which he could not otherwise have been deprived ; he 
resigned the abbacy, and the monks, under Humbert's 
presidency, elected Frederick in his room.' At the ' * 
council of Florence, Frederick was confirmed in his abbacy by the 
pope, who also created him cardinal of St. Chrysogonus ; and he 
was at Rome, engaged in taking possession of the cure annexed to 
that title, when he was informed of Victor's death.* The Romans, 
dreading the interference of the neighbouring nobles, took on them- 
selves the choice of a pope, and, in answer to their request that he 
would name some suitable candidates, P'rederick proposed Humbert 
of Sylva Candida, with three other bishops, and the subdeacon 
Hildebrand ; but the Romans insisted that he should himself be 
pope, and on August 2, 1057, he was hailed as Stephen IX., 
taking his name from the saint to whom the day was dedicated, 
Stephen the antagonist of St Cyprian.^ 

■ Lambert, Ann. 1053, 1065 ; Murat. ^ See Bened. IX. Ep. 4 (Patrol, cxli.). 

Ann. VI. i. 220-4 ; Floto, i. 181. ' Chron. Casin. ii. 91-2. 

' Chron. Casin. ii. 8r» ; Lambert, Ann. * lb. 93-4. 

1054. ^ lb. 94; Hofler, ii. 270. 
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Stephen was a churchman of the stem and haughty monastic 
school. His behaviour at Constantinople is significant of his 
character, and the acts of his short pontificate were consistent with 
it Synods were held which passed iresh canons against the 
marriage of Uie clergy. Hildebrand's influence continued un- 
abated ; it was probably by Stephen that he was ordained deacon, 
and was appointed archdeacon of Rome.*^ And by Hildebrand^s 
recommendation ** Peter Damiani was raised to the bishoprick of 
Ostia, the second dignity in the Roman church — his distaste for 
such preferment having been overpowered by a threat of excommu- 
nication in case of his refusal.® 

In addition to the interests of his see, it is supposed that Stephen 
was intent on advancing those of his own family — that he meditated 
the expulsion of the Normans from Italy, and the elevation of 
Godfrey to the imperial dignity. He had retained the abbacy of 
Monte Cassino, and, with a view to the prosecution of his designs, 
he ordered that all the treasures of the monastery should be sent 
to Rome. But when they were displayed before him, and he saw 
the grief of the provost and other monks who had executed his order, 
a feeling of compunction seized him ; and the provost, observing 
his emotion, told him that a novice, who knew nothing of the in- 
tended transfer, had seen a vision of St Scholastica weeping over 
the loss of the precious spoil, while her brother St. Benedict en- 
deavoured to comfort her. The pope burst into tears, and ordered 
tliat the treasures should be restored.' 

Within a few months after his election, Stephen felt that his 
health was failing, and resolved to provide for the future disposal 
of his offices. At Monte Cassino, where he spent the Christmas 
season, he procured the election of Desiderius as his successor in 
the abbacy ;^ and on his return to Rome he exacted an oath that 
no pope should be chosen without the advice of Hildebrand, who 
was then engaged in a mission to Germany, probably with a view 
of conciliating the empress-mother, to whom Stephen must have 
felt that neither he himself nor the manner of his election could be 
acceptable.** From Rome the pope proceeded to Florence, the 
capital of his brother's dominions ; and there he died in the arms 
of Gualbert of Vallombrosa, on the 29th of March, 1058.* 

« So Boniio says (804); Paul of Bern- ' Chron. Casin. ii. 97. 

ried refers the prefermeDt to Leo IX. ' lb. 94-6. 

(15); others, to Nicolas II. SeeBowden, ^ lb. 98; P. Dam. Ep. iii. 4; Voigt, 

i. 188. ^ P. Dam. Ep. ii. 8. 39. 

• Vita P. Dam. 14. » Hofler, ii . 285. The Anuales Ko- 
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Immediately on receiving the tidings of Stephen's death, the 
noUes of the Caropagna, headed by Count Gregory of Apni d, 
TiiBculum, rushed into Rome, seized on St Peter's by i^^^. 
night, plundered the church, and set up as pope John bisliop of 
VeDetri, a member of the Crescentian family, under tlic name of 
Benedict X,'' That John's part in this affair was forced on him, 
appears even from a letter of Peter Damiani, who speaks of him 
as so stupid, ignorant, and slothful, that he could not be t^upposed 
to have planned his own elevation."* But his rcluctiince may be 
more creditably explained. His moral character is unassailed ; 
he was one of the five ecclesiastics whom Stephen IX., before his 
own promotion, had named to the Romans, as worthy of the 
papacy ; ° and the charges of ignorance and dullness which are 
brought against him by the almost blind enmity of Damiani may 
he the less regarded, since the pope of Peter's own party is de- 
scribed by Berengar of Tours as grossly illiterate.'' 

The chiefs of the Roman clergy refused to share in the election 
of Benedict Damiani would not perform the ceremonies of instal- 
lation, which belonged to his office as bishop of Ostia ; and the 
pope was installed by a priest of that diocese, who was compelled 
by force to officiate, and whom Peter describes as so ignorant that 
he could hardly read.^ The cardin«als withdrew from the city, 
threatening to anathematise the intruder, and envoys were sent by 
a party at Rome to the empress-mother Agnes, with a request that 
she would nominate a pope.*i Hildebrand, in returning from Ger- 
many, met these envoys, and suggestc^d to them the name of Gerard, 
bishop of Florence, a Burgundian by birth, who at their desire 
was nominated by the empress, while Hildebrand, in order that 
this nomination might not interfere with the claims which were 
now advanced in behalf of the Roman church, contrived that he 
should almost at the same time l)c elected by the cardinals at 
Senna. "^ The pope, who took the name of Nicolas H., advanced 
towards Rome under the escort of Godfrey of Tuscany, whose 
interest had doubtless been consulted in choosing the bishop of his 

capital as the successor of his brother in the papacy. At Sutri 

« 

Hani (Pertz, v. 470) improbably state Comp. Chron. Casin. ii. 99 ; Annal. 

that he went to Florence in order to Rom. 470. 

complain to Godfrey against the Ro- " Annal. Rom. 470. 

mans, who had seized his Byzantine ° See below, Ch. III. 

treasures. " Ep. iii. 4. 

^ ChroD. Casin. ii. 99. '* Lambert, Ann. 1059. 

■ Ep. iii. 4 (which Cajetan wrongly ' Paul. Bernried. Vita Gregor. 21 ; 

refers to the next antipope, Cadalous). Hbfler. i. 292. 

PART II. 2 P 
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Nicolas held a council, which condemned and excommunicated 
Benedict as an intruder. The antipope fled from Rome, 
*°* * but, after the arrival of Nicolas in the city, he returned, 
and submitted to him, saying that he had acted under compulsion ; 
whereupon he was readmitted to communion, although degraded 
from the episcopate and the priesthood.* 

Immediately on gaining possession of the papacy, Nicolas found 
his attention drawn to the affairs of Milan. The Milanese church 
had long held a very lofty position, and it had gained in reputation 
by the contrast which it presented to the degraded state of the 
papacy. The archbishop was a great secular prince, and in the 
al^nce of the emperor was the most important person in northern 
Italy. Heribert had long ruled the church with great vigour ; 
he had maintmned his title to the archbishoprick in defiance of 
Conrad II. and Benedict IX., and had held it in peace after the 
accession of Henry III., until 1045, when he died, leaving among 
his flock the reputation of a saint.^ The clergy of Milan bore 
a high character in all that related to the administration of 
their office ; there was a proverb — " Milan for clerks, Pavia for 
pleasures, Rome for buildings, Ravenna for churches."" Their 
learning was beyond the average of the time ; their discipline was 
strict, their demeanour regular, their services were performed with 
exemplary decency ; they were sedulous in their labours for the 
education of the young, and in the general discharge of their 
pastoral duties.* The Milanese church diflPered from the Roman 
in allowing the marriage of the clergy under certain conditions. 
St. Ambrose, the great glory of Milan, and the author of its peculiar 
liturgy, was believed to have sanctioned the single marriage of a 
priest with a virgin bride ; y and this had become so much the rule 
that an unmarried clergyman was even regarded with suspicion.' 
The same practice was generally observed throughout Lombardy, 
and the effect of the liberty thus allowed was seen in the superior 

* Bonizo, p. 806 ; Chron. Casin. iii. from St Ambrose in proof of this were 
12; Voifft, 4*2. unqaestioned at the time; but the text 

* Landulf. senior, Hist. Mediol. ii. is now diflferent (e.»g. * De Officiis Mini- 
32-3 (Pertz, viii.) ; Milman, ii. 480-6 ; strorum/ i. 247). Puricelli, in a dis- 
Ludeu, viii. 330. sertation on the subject (ap. Muratori, 

^ Landulf, iii. 1. iv. 121, seqq.), defends the present 

* Landulf, ii. 35-6. reading ; Dean Milman prefers the 
7 See the speech of a deacon Ambrose older (ii. 486). Theiner (i. 145; ii. 

(styled Biffus or Bitifarius, because he 120) is against the idea of St. Ambrose's 
was master of Greek as well as Latin), having sanctioned marriage, 
in Landulf. iii. 24. The passages cited " Landulf, ii. 85. 
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diaracter of the clergy, which struck even those witnesses who 
were least able or least willing to connect the effect with its cause.* 
Thus Peter Damiani acknowledged that he had never seen a body 
of clergy equal to the Milanese,** and he also bestows a very high 
eommendation on those of Turin, where marriage was sanctioned 
by the bishop, Cunibert." 

On the death of Heribert, who had himself been married, the 
see of Milan was bestowed by Henry III. on Guy of Velate, a 
derk of humble birth, to the exclusion of four eminent ecclesiastics 
whom the Milanese had sent to him for his choice.* The new 
archbishop appears to have been a man of mean and feeble 
diaracter ; he is described as deficient in learning,® and he was 
diai^ged with the practice of habitual simony — a charge which 
probably meant nothing worse than the exaction of fees from the 
dergy/ 

The first movement against the marriage of the Milanese 
dergy was made by Anselm of Baggio, a priest who had been 
proposed as successor to Heribert in the archbishoprick.* On 
Guy*8 application to Henry HI., Anselm was removed from the 
aoene by promotion to the see of Lucca ; but the work which he 
had begun was soon taken up by others. One of these, Ariald, 
was a deacon, who is said to have been convicted of some gross 
offence before the archbishop.** He held a cure in his native 
Tillage, near Como, where he began to denounce the iniquities of 
derical marriage, but met with little encouragement from his 
parishioners, who told him that it was not for ignorant people like 
themselves to refute him ; that he would do better to transfer his 
preaching to Milan, where he might meet with persons capable 
of arguing with him.* Ariald went accordingly to the city, where 
his admonitions were unheeded by the clergy, to whom he first 
addressed himself, but he gained an important ally in 
Landulf, a man of noble family, and of a great talent 
for popular oratory,^ who appears to have been in one of the 

* Giesel. II. i. 323-4. of bis legation to Milan, speaks of it as 
^^ Amalf. Hist. Mediol. iii. 14 (Pertz, a settled custom of the church there, 

till.). that every person ordained to any minis- 

* Oposc. xriii. ' Contra Clericos in- try, fVom the archbishop downwards, 
temperantes.' " prcefixum prius absque ulla controyersia 

* Murat Ann. VI. i. 179. canonem daret." C. 33. 

* Landulf, iii. 2 ; Amulf, iii. 3. » Hofler, ii. 277. 

' Theiner, ii. 55. Bonizo says that ^ *' De quodam scelere nefandiesimo." 
Guy was " iUiteratus et concubinatus et Landulf, iii. 5. 
tbiqae nlla verecundia simoniacns " > Syms, ap. Pertz, viii. 78. 
(805). Peter Damiani, in the account ^ Land. iii. 10. 

2 P 2 
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minor orders of the ministry, and is said to have aspired to the 
archbishoprick."* Anselm, on revisiting Milan, was provoked by 
the admiration which the clergy of his train expressed for the 
eloquence of the Milanese ; " he saw in Ariald and Landulf fit 
instruments for carrying on the movement which he could himself 
no longer direct ; and he bound them by oath to wage an impla- 
cable warfare against the marriage of the clergy .'' 

The two began publicly to inveigh with great bitterness against 
the clergy, and their exaggerated representations were received 
with the greedy credulity which usually waits on the denuncia- 
tion of abuses. The populace, invited by means of tickets or 
handbills which were distributed, of little bells which were rung 
about the streets, and of active female tongues, flocked to the 
places where the oratory of Landulf and his companion was to 
he heard ;^ and the reformers continually grew bolder and more 
unmeasured in their language. They told the people that their 
pastors were Simoniacs and Nicolaitans,"^ blind leaders of the blind ; 
their sacrifices were dog's dung ; their churches, stalls for cattle ; 
their ministry ought to be rejected, their property might be 
seized and plundered.' Such teaching was not without its effect ; 
the mob attacked the clergy in the streets, loaded them with abuse, 
beat them, drove them from their altars, exacted from them a 
written promise to forsake their wives, and pillaged their houses. 
The clergy were supported by the nobles, and Milan was held in 
constant disquiet by its hostile factions, while the emissaries of 
Ariald communicated the excitement to the surrounding country.* 
The followers of Ariald and Landulf were known by the name of 
Patarines — a word of disputed etymology and meaning,* which 

" Land. iii. 5. Bonizo (805) styles him say's Damiani, " cam perversi dogmatis 

a deacon ; others suppose him a layman, assertione firroatur ** (iii. 32). Sis> 

See Pertz, viii. 19 ; Hofler, ii. 276 ; mondi, overlooking the Scriptural allu- 

Patrol. cxliti. 1443. Landulf and his sion (Revel, ii. 15), supposes the term 

brothers are said to have been the off- to have been derived from the name of 

spring of an unlavrful marriage. Land. Nicolas IL, "peut-6tre par antiphrase !" 

iii. 14. iv. 807. 

" **Certe," he answered, "nisi foe- ' Amulf, iii 11. 

minas haberent omnes hujus urbis sa- • Amulf, iii. 12; Andreas, Vita S. 

cerdotes et levitse, in preedicatione et in Arialdi, 28 (Patrol, cxliii.) ; Land. iii. 

aliis bonis operibus satis congrue vale- 10-11 ; Yoigt, 51-2. 

rent." « The disputes appear to have arisen 

• Land, iii 5. p lb. 9. from a passage of Amulf (iv. 11) — 

« Humbert is the first who uses this ** Unde Patarinum processit primo vo- 
term for the married clergy (Cont. cabulum, non quidem industria sed casu 
Nicetam,^ c. 25 ; Giesel. II. i. 328). prolatum. Cujus idioma nomiuis, dum 
The •* Nicolaitan heresy " was held to in quodam etyinologio nuper plura re- 
consist in Justifying clerical marriage, volverem, ita scriptum reperio— ' Pathos 
"Vitium qwippe in hceresin vertitur," Grsce, Latine dicitur pcrturbatio.' 
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became significant of parties opposed to the clergy, whether their 
oppoaition were in the interest of the papacy " or of sectarianism. 

Guy, by the advice of Stephen IX., cited Ariald and I^ndulf 
before a synod, and, on their scornfully refusing to appear, excom- 
municated them ; but the pope released them from the sentence. 
Stephen then summoned them to a synod at Rome, where they 
asserted their cause, but were opposed by a cardinal named 
Dionysius, who, having been trained in the church of Milan, 
understood the circumstances of that church, and strongly de- 
nounced the violence with which they had j)roceeded in their 
attempts at reform. Stephen, although his feeling was on the 
side of Ariald, afiected neutrality between the i)arties ; he sent a 
commis^on to Milan, but his short pontificate ended before any 
result appeared.^ 

The intervention of Nicolas II. was now requested by Ariald, 
and Peter Damiani was sent to Milan as legate, vnt\\ Anselm, the 
original author of the troubles, as his colleague.^ They found the 
city in violent agitation. The Milanese, roused by the alarm that 
their ecclesiastical independence was in danger, were now as 
zealous on the side of the clergy as they had lately been against 

Unde juxta mesc ]>arvitatis ingcinoluin Latine ;>xn«'«f dicitur." (I) See Ducange, 

ftatim conjicio quod Vatarmi possunt s. v. Petermi; Pagi, xvii. 141; Theiner, 

perturhatores rite nuncupari ; quod plaue ii. 59 ; Neand. vi. 67. The name, like 

renun probat efTectus. Veruutaineii si that of the (iwu or i3eggars in the Ix)w 

quando quis probation fuerit inteqire- Countries, seems to liave been at first 

sententia, concedo eqaidem tota given in derision, and then assumed by 



meDtis tranquillifi convenieutia, dum- the party. As used to designate the 

modo nomen concordet operi, opus vero sectaries of the middle ages, it has 

respondeat nomini." By many writers been strangely interpreted by et} molo- 

this has been represented as a deriva- gists who confine their view to that 

tion which Amulf not only seriously later use. See the JBritish Magazine, 

adopted, bat had found annexed to xvi. 601, seqq. 

Fatarini in the dictionary which he con- " Hugh of Flavigny says that the 

suited. It is, however, clear that the adherents of Gregory VII. were so 

dictionary said nothing about Patarini. called by way of reproach (Pertz, viii. 

Bouizo says, without hesitation, ^ Pa- 462}. Gieseler thinks that, from having 

terinoSf i. e. piimujsois, vocabant ** (p. 805) ; been used to designate the opponents of 

and Oiulini (quoted by Pertz, viii. 20) clerical marriage, the term was extended 

says that they were so called from the to signify those who opposed marriage in 

Rag-fair of Milan — *' la contrada de' general, as was usually the case with 

riveuduglioli di panni vccchi, detti da tlie sectaries in question. II. ii. 540. 

noi PatarV* Was Arnulf really in * Arnulf, iii. 13; Laudulf, iii. 11-13 ; 

doubt, or did he mean anytliing more Yoigt, 52. 

than to amuse himself with the likeness ^ Hildebrand is said by Arnulf (iii. 

of sound between Putan'ni and the 14) to have been with them, which is 

Greek word which he had lighted on ? certainly a mistake, as Damiani's report 

Prof. Fioto supposes that, as a man of of the proceedings at Milan is addressed 

rank, he was above knowing the real to him. Landulf (iii. 13) and Bonizo 

derivation (i. 237). Bonizo goes on — (805; say that Hildebrand was in the 

**Et illi quidem dicentes fratri Rach't commission sent by Stephen; but this 

rei erant judicio; rachos enim CiroKje, too appears not free from difficulty. 
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them. Loud cries were uttered against all aggres^on ; the Roman 
pontiff^ it was said, had no right to force his laws or his jurisdiction 
on the church of St. Ambrose. Bells pealed from every tower, 
handbells were rung about the streets, and the clangour of a huge 
brazen trumpet summoned the people to stand up for their 
threatened privileges. The legates found themselves besieged in 
the archbishop's palace by angry crowds ; they were told that their 
lives were in jeopardy ; and the popular feeling was excited to 
frenzy when, on the opening of the synod, Peter Damiani was seen 
as president, with his brother legate on his right hand, while the 
successor of St Ambrose was on the left* Guy — whether out of 
real humility, or with the design of inflaming yet further the 
indignation' of his flock • — professed himself willing to sit on a 
stool at the feet of the legates, if required. A terrible uproar 
ensued, but Peter's courage and eloquence turned the day.- Rush- 
ing into the pulpit, he addressed the raging multitude, and was 
able to obtain a hearing. It was not, he said, for the honour of 
Rome, but for their own good, that he had come among them. lie 
dwelt on the superiority of the Roman church. It was founded by 
God, whereas all other churches were of human foundation ; the 
church of Milan was a daughter of the Roman, founded by disciples 
of St Peter and St. Paul ; St. Ambrose himself had acknowledged 
the church of Rome as his mother, had professed to follow it in all 
things, and had called in pope Siricius to aid him in ejecting that 
very heresy of the Nicolaitans which was now again rampant. 
"Search your writings," exclaimed the cardinal, "and, if you 
cannot there find what we say, tax us with falsehood."** Since 
Damiani himself reports his speech, it is to be supposed that he 
believed these bold assertions ; at all events, the confidence and the 
fluency with which he uttered them, the authority of his position, 
and his high personal reputation, prevailed with the Milanese. 
The archbishop and a great body of the clergy forswore simony, 
bound themselves by oath to labour for the extirpation of it, and 
on their knees received the sentence of penance for their past 
ofiences.^ The result of the legation was not only the condem- 
nation of the practices which had been complained of, but the 
subjection of the Milanese church to that of Rome."* 

* P. Dam. Actus Mcdiolaueuses, cc. bishop. 

31-2 (t. iii.); Vita, IC. »> lb. 32. « lb. 32-5. 

• " picant id non simpUci factum <* Arnulf hereupon breaks out — " O 
intentione qui volunt/' &c. P. Dam. inseuRati Mediolauenses, quis tob fasci- 
sm ; but he himself acquits the arch- navit?" iii. 15. 
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In April 1059 Nicolas held a council in Rome, which was 
attended by a hundred and thirteen prelates,® among whom was 
Guy of Milan. The archbishop was treated with studious respect ; 
he was seated at the pope's right hand, and, on his promising 
obedience to the apostolic see, Nicolas bestowed on him the ring, 
whidi the archbishops of Milan had usually received from the kings 
of Italy. Ariald stood up to accuse him, but was reduced to 
silence by Cimibert of Turin, and other Lombard bishops.* It 
was enacted that no married or concubinary priest should celebrate 
mass, and that the laity should not attend the mass of such a 
priest ;s that the clergy should embrace the canonical life;** that 
no clerk should take preferment from a layman, whether for money 
or gratuitously ;* that no layman should judge a clerk, of whatever 
order.* The council also discussed the case of Berengar, a French 
eodesiastic, who was accused of heresy as to the doctrine of the 
eucharist"^ But its most important work was the establishment of 
a new procedure for the election of a pope. 

The ancient manner of appointing bishops, by the choice of the 
clergy and people, had been retained at Rome, subject to the im- 
perial control ; but the result had not been satisfactory. The nobles 
and the people were able to overpower the voice of the clergy ; to 
them were to be traced the ignominies and the distractions which 
had so long prevailed in the Roman church — the disputed elections, 
the schisms between rival popes, the promotion of scandalously unfit 
men to the highest office in the hierarchy. It was therefore an 
object of the reforming party to destroy the aristocratic and 
popular influence which had produced such evils. Independence 
of the imperial control, which had of late become an absolute 
power of nomination, was also desired ; but the imperial interest 
was ably represented in the council by Guibert, the chancellor of 
Italy, and the Hildebrandine party were for the present obliged to 
be content with a compromise.** It was enacted that the cardinal 
bishops should first treat of the election ; that they should then call 
in the cardinals of inferior rank, and that afterwards the rest of the 
clergy and the people should give their assent to the choice. ITie 
election was to be made "saving the due honour and reverence 
of our beloved son Henry, who at present is accounted king, and 

« Hard. vi. 1061, seqq. ^ C. 10. 

' Amulf, iii. 15. » See below, Ch. HI. 

f Can. 3. n Planck, iv. 72-5 ; Giescl. II. i. 238 ; 

^ C. 4. » C. 6. Stenzel, i. 200 ; Bowden, i. 199. 
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hereafter will, it is hoped, if God permit, be emperor, as we have 
already granted to him ; and of his successors who shall personally 
have obtained this privilege from the apostolic see.® 

By this enactment the choice of pope was substantially vested in 
the cardinals. The term cardinal had for many ages been used in 
the Western Church to signify one who had fiill and permanent 
possession of a benefice, as distinguished from deputies, assistants, 
temporary holders, or persons limited in the exercise of any rights 
belonging to the incumbeucy.P But at Rome it had latterly come 
to bear a new meaning. The cardinal bishops were the seven 
bishops of the pope's immediate province, who assisted him in his 
public functions — the bishop of Ostia being the chief among them ;^ 
the cardinal priests were the incumbents of the twenty-eight 
" cardinal titles " or chief parish churches in the city.^ By the 
constitution of Nicolas, tlie initiative in the election was given to 
the cardinal bishops. The other cardinals, however, were to be 
afterwards consulted, and a degree of influence was allowed to 
them ; while the part of the remaining clergy and of the laity was 
reduced to a mere acceptance of the person whom the cardinals 
should nominate." The imperial prerogative is spoken of in words 
of intentional vagueness, which, without openly contesting it, reserve 

• Hard. vi. 1005-6 ; Pertz, Leges, ii. Schrbckh, xxi. 367-9. Anacletus I. is 

App 170. On the variation of copies, represented in the False Decretals as 

see Schmidt, ii. 470 ; Schrockh, xxi. saying that the Roman see is " cardo at 

364-G ; Giesel. II. i. 236-8 ; Luden, viii. cjiput" (Patrol, cxxx. 78) ; and Leo IX. 

264 ; Hefele, iv, 757. says that the cardinals were so styled 

P The Donatist Petilian, at the con- because '* caidini illi, quo csetera mo- 
ference of Carthage in 411 (see vol. i. ventur, vicinius adhairentes" (Ep. i. ad 
p. 4(;5), by way of contrast with the Mich. Cernlar. c. 32; Hard. vi.. 914). 
catholic bishops, whom he styles **ima- The title, however, was not confined to 
giues," describes a bishop of his own the clergy at Home. Thus, there were 
sect as *'cardinalis atque authenticus*' cardinals at Cologne. Patrol, cxliii. 697. 
(CoUat. Carthag, 1 05, Patrol, xi.). Ge- ■ Although . the term carduuU was 
]asii\8 L (a.d. 492-6) uses **cardinalis applied to Roman deacons (Ansegis. 
pontifex" in the sense of an ot-din-inj Capitul. i. 133, Patrol, xcvii. ; Do- 
bishop, as distinguished from a viaitator cauge,s. voc, p. 175), there were as yet 
(ap. Gratian. Deer. I. xxiv. 3, ib. no members of the electoral college 
clxxxviii.). See, on the use of the below the order of priest ; but afler- 
term, Ducange, s. v. dwdiiialis ; Patrol, wards, on the complaint of the deacons 
cxix. 729; Thomassiu, 1. ii. 115. 1 ; and lower clergy, that they were ex- 
Schrockh, xxi. 306-7; Augusti, xi. 152-6; eluded, some deacons were added to the 
Giesel. II. i. 235. body. The steps are uncertain ; but it is 

<> In the tenth century Ihey had been supposed that the college of cardinals 

styled liomnn bishops (Thomass. I. ii. was thus arranged by Alexander III. 

110. 6). For the history of the Car- (See Mosheim, ii. 331-4.) The whole 

dinalate, seeCiacon. i. 113-120 ; Onuphr. number was fifty-three, until Sixtus V., 

Panvinius (the biogi-apher of the popes) in 1586, fixed it at seventy. (Walter, 

in Spicileg. Roman, ix. 409,seqq. !.Rom. 290-1.) See lists of the churches from 

1843) ; Planck, IV. i. 76. which the cardinals took their titles at 

' Ducange, s. v. Caidinalis, p. 175; various times, in Ciacon. i. 1 17-120. 
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to the pope the power of limiting or practically annihilating it, as 
cxfcmiistances might allow ; and, whatever might be its amount, it 
is represented not as inherent in the office of emperor, but as a 
grant firom the pope, bestowed on Henry out of special favour, and 
to be personally sought by his successors.* The time for venturing 
CD this important innovation was well chosen ; for there was no 
emperor, and the prince for whom the empire was designed was a 
child under female guardian^ip, the sovereign of an unruly and 
distracted kingdom.*" 

In the same year Nicolas proceeded into Southern Italy, and 
held a council at Melfi, with a view to extirpating the 
Greek usages and habits which prevailed among the 
clergy of that re^on — especially the liberty of marriage.* But a 
more important object of his expedition was the settlement of his 
relations with the Normans, whose most considerable leader was 
now Robert, styled Guiscard — the Wise, or rather tJie Crajty > — 
one of the twelve sons of Tancred, a banneret or valvassor of 
Hauteville in Normandy. Three of Tancred's sons by his first 
marriage had in 1035 joined their countrymen in Italy, and had 
been gradually followed by seven half-brothers, the children of 
their father's second marriage, of whom Robert was the eldest. 
These adventurers rose to command among the Normans of the 
south, and formed the design of expelling the Greeks from their 
remaining territories in Italy/ The eldest and the second brothers 
died without issue ; on the death of the third, Humphrey, in 1057, 
Robert set aside the rights of his nephews, the children of the 
deceased, was raised aloft on a buckler, and was acknowledged as 
Humphrey's successor. Under this chief, who was distinguished 
for his lofty stature, his strength and prowess, his ambition, his 
rapacity, his profound and unscrupulous cunning,* the Normans 
carried on a course of incessant and successful aggression on every 
side. Their numbers were swelled by large bands from Normandy, 
while the more spirited among the natives of Apulia and Calabria 
assumed their name and habits and were enrolled in their armies.^ 

« Murat. Ann. VI. i. 243. Luden y Gibbon, v. 336. 

(Tiii. C66-07O) tries to show that the •• gula calilditaUs 

decree as it stands would have made no ^'"^ ^^^ Cicero fult, aut verautug Ulixps," 

change ; and therefore that, as a change ^'"*'' ^^'^' "^ ^'^^'^' 

was made, the present form is inter- • Gaufrid. Malaterra, i. 4,5, 11. ap. 

polated. Muratori, v.; Giannone, ii. 145-H, 103; 

• Planck, iv. 79. Gibbon, v. 335. 

" Guil. Appul. ii. 300 ; Giannont, ii. • Anna Comnena, i. 10. 

222 ; Theiner, ii. 51. ^ Gibbon, v. 336-7. 
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The Normans had not spared the property of St Peter. Guiscard 
had been excommunicated by Nicolas for refusing to give up the 
city of Troia, which he had taken from the Greeks, and to which 
the Roman church laid claim ;*' but mutual convenience now 
brought the warrior and the pontiff together. Instead of the 
schemes which his predecessors had formed for driving the Normans 
out of Italy, Nicolas conceived the idea of securing them to his 
alliance. On receiving an application from Guiscard for 

^ * the withdrawal of his excommunication, he proposed that 
a conference should take place at the intended synod of Melfi ; and 
the conference led to the conclusion of a treaty. By this the pope 
bestowed on Guiscard the investiture of Apulia, Calabria, and such 
territories in Italy or Sicily as he might in ftiture wrest from the 
Greeks or the Saracens ; and he conferred on him or confirmed to 
him the title of duke.^ At the same time Richard of Aversa, the 
representative of the earlier Norman immigration, received the 
title of Prince of Capua, a city which he had lately taken from the 
Lombards.® On the other side, " Robert, by the grace of God and 
of St Peter, duke of Apulia and Calabria, and, with the help of 
both, hereafter to be of Sicily," swore to hold his territories as a 
fief of the Roman see, and to pay an annual quit-rent He was 
never to give them up to any of the ultramontanes. He was to be 
faithful to the holy Roman church and to his lord the pope ; he 
was to defend him in all things, and to aid him against all men 
towards establishing the rights of his see. He was to maintain 
the |)ope's territories, to subject all the churches within his own 
dominions to Rome, and, in case of his surviving Nicolas, he was 
to see that the successor to the papacy should be legitimately 
chosen.' For both parties this treaty was an important gain. 
The Normans acquired, far more than by the earlier treaty with 
Leo IX., an appearance of legitimacy — a religious sanction for 
their past and their future conquests. The pope converted them 
from dangerous neighbours into powerful allies, obtained from 
them an acknowledgment of his suzerainty,*^ and especially bound 
them to maintain his late ordinance as to the election of future 
popes. In fulfilment of their new engagements, the Nonnans 
advanced towards Rome, reduced the castles of the nobility of the 

« Giannone, ii. 217-220. 373 ; Sismondi, R^p. Ital. i. 181. 

•• A8 to the grant or assumption of • Chron. Casio, lii. 16. 
this" title, see Chron. Casin. in. 15-6 ; ' The oaths are given by Baron. 1059. 

Ouil. Appul. ii. 401 ; Giannone, ii. 212, 70-1, and by Gieseler, II. i. 239. 
223-7 ; Gibbon, v. 337 ; Schrockh. xxi. " See Planck, IV. i. 60-7. 
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Campagna,^ and, haying thus established the pope in security, 
they resumed the career of conquest which had been authorised by 
hiB sanction. The acquisition of Sicily, however, which Guiscard 
had claimed by anticipation, was reserved for another member of 
his £Bmily. While the elder sons of Tancred of Hauteville were 
pursuing their fortunes in Italy, Roger, the youngest, had remained 
to watch over his father's decline, until he was released from this 
duty by the old man's death. He then followed his brethren to 
the south,^ where he soon gave proofs of his valour and daring ; 
but he was unkindly treated by Guiscard, and, being left to his 
own resources, was reduced for a time to find a subsistence by 
robbing travellers and stealing horses — a fact which was afterwards 
jHeserved by the historian of his exploits, at Roger's own desire.^ 
The brave and adventurous youth gathered by degrees a band of 
followers, which became so strong as even to be formidable to 
Guiscard. The brothers were reconciled in 1060, and combined 
for the siege of Reggio.™ After the taking of that city Roger 
carried his arms into Sicily under a banner blessed by Alexander II.° 
His force at first consisted of only sixty soldiers ; its usual number 
was from 150 to 300 horsemen, who joined or left him at their 
pleasure. Roger was often reduced to great distress, as an instance 
of which we are told that, when shut up in the city of Traina, he 
and his countess had but one cloak between them, in which they 
appeared in public by turns.'' But his indomitable courage and 
perseverance triumphed over all difficulties. The Saracens, 
effeminated by their long enjoyment of Sicily, and weakened by 
the division of their power, were unable to withstand him, even 
although aided by their brethren from Africa ; and after thirty 
years of war, Roger was master of the island. He assumed the 
title of Great Count, and his family became connected by marriage 
with the royal houses of Germany, France, and Hungary.^ 

Nicolas, like Leo IX., had offended his own countrymen by the 
zeal with which he devoted himself to the Italian interest. An 
opposition to him was formed in Germany, headed by Hanno, 
archbishop of Cologne, who, in conjunction with other prelates, 
drew up an act of excommunication and deposition against the 

^ Bonizo, 806. In the Annales Ro- March — before the Roman council, 
mani (471) is a remarkable story as to » Malaterra, i. 19. 
the treatment of the antipope Benedict ^ lb. 25. ■ lb. 29. 

or John of Velletri, who had sought a " lb. ii. 1. 
refuge in the castle of Galeria. See " lb. 29. 

Milman, ii. 473-4. Jaff^, although <* lb. ii.; iii. 20, 23, 28; Gibbon, v. 

doubtfully, places the siege of Galeria m 341 ; Sismondi, i. 182-4. 
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pope. Nicolas was already ill when this document reached him ; 
he is said to have read it with a great appearance of grief, and hb 
death followed almost immediately, on the 27th of July, 1061.** 

Each of the Roman parties now took measures for securing the 
succession to the papacy. The nobles and imperialists, under the 
guidance of Cardinal Hugh the White, who had lately deserted 
the high ecclesiastical party in disgust at the superior influence of 
Hildebrand,^ despatched an embassy to the German court, under 
Gerard, count of Galeria, who had repeatedly been excommuni- 
cated by popes, and had lately incurred a renewal of the sentence 
for plundering the archbishop of York, with other English prelates 
and nobles, on their return from a visit to Rome.* The ambas- 
sadors, who were instructed to offer the patriciate and the empire 
to the young king, were favourably received ; while the envoys of 
Uildebrand and his friends waited five days without obtaining an 
audience of Henry or of his mother.* Hildebrand, on learning this 
result, resolved to proceed to an election. By the promise of a 
large sum, he induced Richard prince of Capua to repair to Rome ; 
the cardinals, under the protection of the Norman troops, chose 
Anselm of Lucca, who assumed the name of Alexander II. ; and, 
after a bloody conflict between the imperialists and the 
Normans, the pope was enthroned by night in St. Peter's." 
In this election even the vague privilege which had been reserved 
by Nicolas to the emperor was set aade, in reliance on the weak- 
ness of Henry's minority and on the newly -acquired support of the 
Normans.* 

The report of these proceedings reached Agnes at Basel, where 
a diet of princes and prelates was assembled, and among them 
some representatives of the Lombard bishops, who, under the 
direction of the chancellor Guibert, had resolved to accept no 
poj)e but one from "the paradise of Italy." ^ The tidings of 
Alexander's election naturally raised great indignation. Henry 
was acknowledged as patrician of Rome ; the late pope's decree as 
to the manner of papal elections was declared to be null ;* and, 

I Benzo, vii. 2, ap. Pertz, xi. 672. Murat. VI. i. 253-4. 

See Floto, i. 241 ; Hefele, iv. 780. An- » P. Dam. 1. c. 27. 

selm the younger of Lucca says that " Benzo, vii. 2, ap. Pertz, xi. ; Stenzel, 

the Germans were provoked by the i. 206. 

pope's having reproved Hanno for his * Planck, IV. i. 83 ; Stenzel, i. 205. 

•* excesses." Adv. Guibert. antipap. ii. ' P. Dam. ap. Hard. vi. 1117; Bouizo, 

(Patrol, cxlix. 4C3;. 807. 

' Stenzel, i. 204. " Thus, says Damiani, they annulled 

• P. Dam. Discept. Syuodalis, t. iii. the privilege which the decree bestowed 

28 ; Berthold. a.d. lOGl ; CoUier, i. 527 ; on Henry. Disc. Synod, t. iii. 27. 
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with the concurrence of the Roman envoys, Cadalous, or Cadolus, 
bUiop of Parma, was elected as the successor of Nicolaa* 
The imperialist pope, who took the name of Honorius 
n^ was, no doubt, favourable to those views on the subject of 
doical marriage which distinguished the Lombard from the 
Hildebrandine party ; but little regard is to be paid to the assertions 
of his violent opponents, who represent him as a man notoriously 
and scandalously vicious.^ 

Honorius advanced towards Rome, where Benzo, bishop of 
Alba,^ a bold, crafty, and unscrupulous man, was employed to 
prepare the minds of the people for his reception. The talents of 
Benzo as a popular orator, his coarse and exuberant buffoonery, 
aod the money which he was able to dispense, were not without 
efkd on the Romans. On one occasion he had a public encounter 
with Alexander, whom (as he boasts) he compelled to retire amid the 
9CO& and curses of the mob.** Honorius was received with honour 
in many cities. At Tusculum, where he established his camp, he 
was joined by the count of the place, and received envoys from the 
patriarch of Constantinople; and his troops were successful in 
an encounter with the small force which was all that April, 
the Normans could then spare for the assistance of ^^*'^- 
Alexander.*' But the appearance of Godfrey of Tuscany, with a 
formidable army, induced both parties to an accommodation. 
Cadalous was to retire to Parma, Anselm to Lucca, and the ques- 
tion between them was to be decided by the imperial court, to 
which Godfrey, who affected the character of a mediator, undertook 
to represent their claims.' Honorius relied on the favour which 
he already enjoyed ; Alexander, on the interest of Godfrey.* But 
at this very time a revolution was effected which gave a new turn 
to affairs. 

The upright and firm administration of the empress-mother was 
offensive to many powerful persons, who felt it as interfering with 

* Chron. Casin. iii. 19; Berthold, a J>. hatred. He makes as free with sen- 
1061 ; Hard. vi. 1177-8. tences of judgment as the zealot of the 

* Benzo (vii. 2, ap. Pertz, xi. C72) opposite party, Bouizo. Thus, he says 
has equaUy gross stories against Alex- of Godfrey of Tuscany — ** Descendens 
ander, who is cried up by the Hilde- in infemum, dominum suum Plutonem 
brandists. salutavit, qui eum secus Judam protinns 

* Benzo had been expelled from his locavit." iii. 10. 

see of Alba, on the Tanaro, near Asti «* Benzo, i. 28 ; ii. 1-6. 

(Pertz, xi. 591). His book, * Ad Hen- • Benzo, ii. 9 ; Bowden, i. 222. 

ricam lY. Imperatorem,' is a strange ' Benzo, ii. 13-4. 

medley of Rabelaisian prose and Mape- v Voigt, 59. 
sian Terse, animated by bitter religious 
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their interests ; and the princes of Germany, who had been galled 
by the control of Henry III., especially during the last years of 
his reign, had conceived hopes of establishing their independence 
during the nonage of his son.*^ Slanders were spread as to the 
intimacy of Agnes with Henry, bishop of Augsburg, on whom she 
chiefly relied for counsel, and a plot was laid to remove the young 
king, who was now in his twelfth year, from her guardianship. 
Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, a severe, proud, and ambitious 
prelate, undertook the execution of the scheme.* He caused a 
vessel to be prepared with extraordinary richness of ornament, 
and, while at table with Henry on an island of the Rhine, 

*^ * near the present site of Kaiserswerth,* he described this 
vessel in such terms as excited in the boy a wish to see it No 
sooner was Henry on board than the rowers struck up the river. 
The king, suspecting treachery, threw himself overboard, but was 
rescued from the water ; his alarm was soothed, and he was landed 
at Cologne. The people of that city rose in great excitement, 
but were pacified by Hanno's assurances that he had not^ acted 
from any private motives, but for the good of the state ; and, by 
way of proving his sincerity, the archbishop published a decree 
that the administration of government and justice should be vested 
in the archbishop of that province in which the king should for the 
time be resident.™ 

Hanno had thus far supported the Lombard pope, but he now 
found it expedient to make common cause with the Hildebrandine 
party; indeed it is probable that his late enterprise had been 
known beforehand to Godfrey of Tuscany, if not to Hildebrand 
and the other ecclesiastical leaders." Peter Damiani, who had 
already, by letters written with his usual vehemence, urged Henry 
to put down the antipope,^ and Cadalous himself to retire from 

»• Schmidt, ii. 205 ; Stenzel, i. 187. ■ Lambert, Ann. 1062 ; Voigt, 63-4. 

» Stenzel, i. 193, 214. Hanno, not- » Benzo, ii. 15 ; Planck, IV. i. 90-1 ; 

withstanding his palpable defects of Milman, ii. 496. 

character, was held m very high esteem *» Ep. iii. 3. As a specimen of Peter's 

by his contemporaries, and was after- st^'le^ the description of Cadalons may 

wards canonised. See Lambert, Ann. be quoted — "Vcterrimus ille draco, 

1075, p. 237 ; Godefr. S. Pantal. Colon, oerturbator ecclesisB, eversor apostolicse 

jLD. 1183 (in Freher, i.) ; and a Life aisciplins, inimicos salutis homansc, 

in Pertz, xi. Gssarios of Heisterbach radix peccati, prseco diaboli, apostolus 

styles him •* flos et nova lux totius Ger- antichristi, et— quid plura dicam ? " — [a 

manisB." Catal. Archiepp. Colon, in very natural question, which, however, 

Bohmer, Pontes, ii. 274. the cardinal abundanUv answers] " sa- 

^ See Floto, i. 201. The island had gitta producta de pharetra Satanse, 

its name firom St. Suidbert (see above, virg^ Assur, filius Belial, filius perdi- 

p. 103), who founded a monastery on it. tionis qui adversatur et extoUitur super 

Heda, Y. 11; Rettberg, ii. 423. omne quod dicitur Deus aut quod 
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the oontQstyP now addressed Hanno in a strain of warm congra- 
tulatioii— comparing the abduction of Henry to the good priest 
Jehoiada's act in rescuing the young Joash from Athaliah, and 
exhorting the archbishop to take measures for obtaining a syno- 
dical declaration against Cadalous.^ Guibert, the chief supporter 
of the imperial interest in Italy, was deprived of his chancellor- 
ship;' and in October 1062, a synod was held at Osbor," where 
Peter appeared, and presented an argument for Alexander in the 
ftirm of a dialogue between an *' Advocate of the Royal Power " 
and a ** Defender of the Roman Church." *■ The Roman champion, 
as might be expected, is fortunate in his opponent. The Advocate 
of royalty, ill acquainted with the grounds of his cause, and 
wonderfully open to conviction, is driven from one position after 
another. His assertion that popes had always been chosen by 
princes is confuted by an overwhelming array of instances to the 
contrary." The donation of Constantine is triumphantly cited.* 
The royalist then takes reftige in the reservation which the late 
pope's decree had made of the imperial prerogative ; but he is told 
that, as the Almighty sometimes leaves His promises unfulfilled 
because men fail in the performance of their part, so the grant made 
by Nicolas to Henry need not be always observed ; that the privi- 
leges allowed to the king are not invaded, if, during his childhood, 
the Roman church — his better and spiritual mother — exercise a 
guardian care like that which his natural mother exerts in the 
political administration of his kingdom.' 

The pamphlet was read before the synod, which acknowledged 
Alexander as pope, and excommunicated his rival. It was the feast 
of St Simon and St. Jude, the anniversary of the antipope's elec- 

colitar, Torago libidinis, Daufra^um (Schrockh, xxi. 538; Stenzel, i. 220; 

castitatis, Christianitatis opprobrium, Wattenbach, d. on Chron. Casio, iii. 19, 

ignominia sacerdotum, ^nimen vipera- ap. Pertz, vii. ; Hefele, iv. 790). Luden 

rumy foBtor orbis, sparcitia ssecali, de- denies the reality of the synod (viii. 

decoB universitatis, serpens lubricus, 684-7). Against him, see Yoigt, 76. 

oolaber tortuosus, stercus hominum, Comp. Mansi, n. in Nat. Alex. xiii. 

Utrina criminnm, sentina vitiomm, 494. 

abominatio cfleli, projectio paradisi, pa- * Oposc. iv. t. iii. 21, se^q., or Hard. 

tmlum tartari, stipola ignis stemi, qui yi. 119, seqq. See Hefele, iv. 790. 

aodacter provocat in bella Ccelestem, et ^ P. 22. 

dicit insipiens in corde suo * Non est * P. 23. 

Deus ' " (p. 11 1). The vagueness of all ' Pp. 23-4. Hefele Tiv. 787-8) shows, 

this abase is remarkable. from this dialogue, tnat Nicolas did 

' Ep. i. 20. not, as some have supposed, recaU the 

^ lb. 6. privilege allowed to tbe German sove- 

' Bonizo, pp. 806, 808. rei^ by his decree of 1059 as to the 

■ This name is generally supposed to choice of popes. 

be an Italian corruption of Awj^trg 
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tion ; and a prediction which Damiani had confidently uttered, that, 
if he should persist in his claims, he would die within the year,* was 
proved to be ridiculously false. The prophet, however, was not a 
man to be readily abashed, and professed to see the fulfilment 
of his words in the excommunication — the spiritual death — of 
Cadalous." 

Peter had by this time withdrawn from the eminent position to 
which Stephen IX. had promoted him. His reforming zeal had 
been painfully checked by the supineness of those with whom he 
was associated. His brother cardinals, to whom he addressed an 
admonitory treatise on their duties,^ continued to live as if it had 
never been written. His attempts to stimulate pope Nicolas to a 
thorough purification of the church were but imperfectly successful, 
although he cited Phineas as a model, and Eli as a warning.^ 
Moreover, in his simple monkish earnestness for a religious and 
moral reformation, he was unable to enter into Hildebrand*s deeper 
and more politic schemes for tiie aggrandisement of the hierarchy ; 
he felt that Hildebrand employed him as a tool, and he was 
dissatisfied with the part** He had therefore repeatedly entreated 
Nicolas to release him from his bishoprick, on the plea of age, and 
of inability to discharge his duties.*^ The pope refused his consent, 
and Hildebrand, unwilling to lose the services of a man so useful 
to his party, told the cardinal that he was attempting under false 
pretences to escape from duty ; but Peter persisted in his suit, and 
in the first year of Alexander's pontificate^ he was allowed to 
retire to his hermitage of Fonte Avellano. There he spent part 
of his time in simple manual works ; among his verses are some 
which he sent to the pope with a gift of wooden spoons manufactured 
by himself.*^ But he continued to exercise great influence by his 
writings ; he was consulted by multitudes as an oracle ;** and from 

* " Nod ego te fallo, ccepto morieris In anno." exceeding four or five years in the see ? 

^. L 20, ad cadal. The answer was a tract, * De Brevitate 

• P. Dam. Opasc. XVIII. ii. 8. Vitse Romanorum Pontificum * (Opasc. 
*» Ep. ii. 1. xxiii.), which was presented to Alex- 
« Opusc. xvii. " De Coelibatu Cleri- ander as he returned from the council 

corum," t. iii. 165-7. of Mantua. The reason is, according 

^ Stenzel, i. 280. to Damiani, that, since the chief of men 

« Opusc. xix. ** De Abdicatione Epis- is thus short-lived, all men should be 

copatus.'' ' Pagi, xvii. 192. warned to prepare for death. That 

t Carm. 183-5, t. iv. p. 21. secular princes often live long, is be- 

^ See Ep. i. 15, p. 11, where he com- cause there are many of them, and the 

plains that, although no longer a bishop, death of one is not felt beyond his own 

ne^ has still to bear the burden of the dominions. But the pope, being; sole 

episcopal office. Among the questions universal bishop of the church, is like 

proposed to him was one by Alexander the sun, who6e eclipse overcasts all 

— Why popes were short-lived, seldom nations (c. 1 ). 
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time to time he left his wilderness, at the pope's request, to under- 
take important legations. The empress-mother, Agnes, after the 
death of bishop Henry of Augsburg, placed herself under the 
direction of Damiani ; and, having been brought by him to repent 
of her policy towards the church, she submitted to penance at the 
hands of Alexander, and became a nun in the Roman convent of 
St. Petronilla.* 

Hanno and his associates had loudly censured Agnes for the 
manner in which she educated her son ; but when they had got the 
young king into their own hands, his education was utterly ne- 
glected. No care was taken to instruct him in the duties of a 
sovereign or of a Christian man. His talents, which were naturally 
strong, and his amiable dispositions were uncultivated; the un- 
steadiness of character which was his chief defect was unchecked ; 
no restraint was opposed to his will ; he was encouraged to waste 
his time and his energies in trifling or degrading occupations— in 
hunting, gaming, and premature indulgence of the passions.^ 
Hanno, finding that he himself was distasteful to Henry, both on 
account of the artifice by which he had obtained possession of the 
king's person and because of his severe and imperious manners,'" 
called in the aid of Adalbert, bishop of Bremen. The character 
of this prelate has been very fully depicted by the historian of 
northern Christianity, Adam, who, as a canon of his church, had 
ample opportunities of knowing him. Adalbert was a man of 
many splendid qualities. His person was eminently handsome ; he 
was distinguished for eloquence and for learning ; his morals, by a 
rare exception to the character of the age, were unimpeached ; his 
devotion was such that he wept at the celebration of the eucharistic 
sacrifice." He had laboured with zeal and success for the spread- 
ing of the Gospel among the northern nations — extending his care 
even to the Orkneys and to Iceland,® He had conceived the idea 

' Baron. 1062. 86, seqa. ; P. Dam. His description of the Orkneys, as 

Epp. yii. 5-8 ; Opusc. Ivi. ; Floto, i. situated between Norway, Britain, and 

203. Ireland (Descr. Insul. 34), seems to in- 

^ Bruno de Bello Saxonico, ap. Pertz, elude the Hebrides. These Orkneys, he 

v. 381-4 ; Schmidt, ii. 205, 273 ; Voigt, says, had been before governed by Eng- 

65. ** Infeliciter yizit," says the Saxon lish and Scottish bishops, but Adalbert 

annalist,'* quia sicntYolnitTixit." Pertz, consecrated Turolf for them, as bishop 

vi. 697. of Blascona — a place which the editors 

■ Lambert, Ann, 1063, p. 106 ; Sten- do not pretend to identify (ib.). For 
zel, i. 217. the Norwegian connexion with the Ork- 

■ Adam. Brem. iii. 1 ; I^mbert, Ann. neys and Western Isles, see Keith's 
1072, p. 189. * Catalogue of Scottish Bishops,' ed. 1, 

• See Adam, iii. 11, 8eq(^.,and the ad- pp. 130, 175; Grub, c xvii. 
ditiona at the end of book iii. pp. 364-7. 
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of exalting Bremen to the dignity of a patriarchate,^ and it was a 
desire to promote the interest of his see which first led him to 
frequent the imperial court. He acquired the confidence of 
Henry lU., whom he attended into Italy in 1046 ; it is said that 
the emperor even wished to bestow the papacy on him, and that 
Suidger of Bamberg, who had been a deacon of the church of 
Hamburg,*^ was preferred by Adalbert's own desire.' The hope of 
erecting a northern patriarchate ended with the death of the arch- 
bishop's patrons, Henry and Leo IX., and from that time he 
devoted himself to political ambition.* The faults of his character 
became more and more developed.* His pride, vanity, ostentation, 
and prodigality were extravagantly displayed. His kindness and 
his anger were alike immoderate. The wealth which he had before 
spent on ecclesiastical buildings was now lavished on casties ;" he 
maintained a numerous and costly force of soldiers ; and to meet 
the expenses of his secular grandeur he oppressed the tenants of his 
church and sold its precious ornaments.^ He entertained a host of 
parasites, — artists, players, quacksalvers, minstrels, and jugglers ; 
one was a baptised Jew, who professed the science of alchemy ; 
others flattered their patron with tales of visions and revelations, 
which promised him power, long life, and the exaltation of his 
church. While engaged in the society of these familiars, the arch- 
bishop would refuse an audience to persons who wished to see him 
on the gravest matters of business ; sometimes he spent the night 
in playing at dice, and slept throughout the day.^ His eagerness 
to extend the possessions of his see, and to render it independent 
of lay control, involved him in many quarrels with neighbouring 
nobles;* and his favourite table-talk consisted of sarcasms on these 
powerful enemies — the stupidity of one, the greed of another, the 
boorishness of a third.* At the same time he was proud of his 
own descent from the counts palatine of Saxony ; he spoke with 
contempt of his predecessors in the archbishoprick as a lowborn set 
of men,** and even claimed kindred, through the family of the 
Othos, with the emperors of the east." To the poor, his behaviour 

p Ad. Brem. iii. 2. He obtained pri- « lb. 9, 10, 36. 

vileges for his see from Clement II. « lb. 4.5. 

(Ep. 4), Leo IX. (Ep. 77), and Victor II. 7 lb. 35-38; Bruno de BeUo Saxon. 
(Ep. 5). Patrol, cxlii.-iii. ap. Pertz, v. 330-1 ; Stenzel, i. 234. 

*» Munter, ri. 82. « Ad. Hrem. iii. 5. 

' Ad. Brem. iii. 7, 30. • lb. 39. 

• lb. 33. b lb. 68. 

» lb. 85, 39. c lb, 31, 
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gentle and condescending ; he would often wash the feet of 
thirty beggars ; but to his equals he was haughty and assuming.^ 

The young king was won by the fascination of Adalbert's society, 

and after a time Hanno found it expedient to admit his brother 

archbishop to a share in the administration.® The misgovemment 

of these prelates was scandalous. Intent exclusively on their own 

interest and on that of their partisans, they appropriated or gave 

away estates belonging to the crown, while they used the royal 

name to sanction their plunder of other property. The wealth of 

monasteries, in particular, was pillaged without mercy. To Hanno 

his rapacity appeared to be justified by the application of the spoil 

to religious uses ; Adalbert was rapacious in order to obt£dn the 

means of maintaining his splendour. Hanno, a man of obscure 

birth,' practised the most shameless nepotism in the bestowal of 

ecclesiastical dignities, while Adalbert disdained such expedients 

for enriching his kindred.*^ The sale of ecclesiastical preferment 

was openly carried on ; a historian of the time tells us that money 

was the only way to promotion.^ The feuds and insubordination 

of the nobles became more uncontrollable ; nor were ecclesiastics 

dow to imitate their example. Thus, in consequence of a question 

as to precedence between the bishop of Hildesheim and the abbot 

of Fulda, a violent affray took place between their retainers in the 

church of Goslar, at Christmas 1062, and the quarrel was renewed 

with still greater fury at the following Whitsuntide, when the 

king's presence was no more regarded than the holiness of the 

place. Henry was even in personal danger, and many were slain 

on both sides. The great monastery of St. Boniface was long 

disturbed by the consequences of these scenes, and was impoverished 

by the penalties imposed on it for the share which its monks had 

taken in them.' 

Adalbert gradually supplanted Hanno. At Easter 1065, he 
carried Henry to Worms, where the young king, then aged fifteen, 
was girt with the sword and declared to be of age to carry on the 
government for himself. Thus the regency of Hanno ceased, 
while Adalbert, as the minister of Henry, for a time enjoyed un- 
divided power."* Under his administration the state of things 
became continually worse. Simony was more shamelessly prac- 

«* Ad. Brem. iii. 2. Stenzel, i. 222, 233. 

« lb. 33 ; Lambert, Ann. 1063, p. ^ Lambert, p. 166. 
162. > lb. pp. 164-5; Voigt, 65-71. 

' Floto, i. 196, 285. ^ Lambert, Ann. 1065. p. 168 ; Sten- 

f Adam, iii. 34 ; Lambert, p. 167 ; zel, i. 236-7. 
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tised than ever ; the pillage of monasteries was carried on without 
measure; for the archbishop taught the young king to regard 
monks as merely his stewards and bailifis.™ Adalbert's private 
quarrels were turned into affairs of state, and he took advantage 
of his position to inspire Henry with a dislike of the Saxons and 
others who had offended him. The discontent of his enemies and 
of those who suffered from his misgovemment at length rose to a 
height, and at a diet which was held at Tribur, in January 1066, 
Henry was peremptorily desired by a powerful party of princes and 
prelates to choose between the resignation of his crown and the 
dismissal of the archbishop of Bremen. Adalbert was compelled 
to make a hasty flight ; he was required to ^ve up almost the whole 
revenue of his see to his enemies; and his lands were plundered, 
so that he was reduced to support himself by appropriating religious 
and charitable endowments, and by oppressive exactions which 
axe said to have driven some to madness and many to beggary." 
Hanno resumed the government. His rapacity and nepotism were 
unabated, but sometimes met with successful resistance. A nephew 
named Conrad, whom he had nominated to the archbishoprick of 
Treves, was seized by the people, who were indignant at the denial 
of their elective rights ; the unfortunate man was thrice thrown 
from a rock, and, as he still lived, was despatched with a sword." 
And an aggression on the property of the monks of Malmedy was 
defeated by the miraculous power of their patron St. Remaclus.** 

The antipope Honorius had made a fresh attempt on Rome in 
1063, when he gained possession of the Leonine city, and was 
enthroned in St. Peter's ; but the Romans rose against him, and, 
after much fighting with a Norman force which Hildebrand had 
called in to oppose him, he was compelled to shut himself up in the 
castle of St. Angelo, under- the protection of Cencius, a disorderly 
noble who had made himself master of the place. For two years 
he held out in the fortress ; but his condition became more and 
more hopeless. It was in vain that he implored the assistance of 
Henry and of Adalbert ; and at length he felt himself obliged to 
withdraw, paying three hundred pounds of silver for the consent of 
Cencius to his departure.** Hanno, after the recovery of his power, 

■» Lambert, p. 1G7. "a sancto -viro Annone diviuitus inspi- 

■ Adam. Brem. iii. 48, 57 ; Stenzel, i. rato promotus." c. 3. 

241. p Trinmpbus S. Remacli de Malmnn- 

" Berthold. Ann. 1066 (Pertz, v.); dariensi C<Buobio, ap. Pertz, xi. 438, 

ViuConradi, iu Append, to Gesta Trev. seqq. ; Iianibert, Ann. 1071, p. 183. 

(ib. viii.), where the writer argues that <» Benzo, ii. 16 ; Bonizo, p. 807 ; 

Conrad was "a Deo electus/' because Voigt, 92-0 ; Bowden, i. 214. 
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proceeded into Italy with a view of putting an end to the schism/ 
At Rome he held a synod, where Alexander appeared. 
The archbishop asked him how he had ventured to " ' 
occupy the apostolical chair without the sovereign's permission ; 
whereupon Hildebrand stood forward as the champion of his party, 
and maintained that the election of the pope had been regularly 
conducted — that no layman had any right to control the disposal 
of the holy see.* Hanno was disposed to be easily satisfied, and 
adjourned the consideration of the case to a synod which 
was to be held at Mantua. At this synod Alexander pre- ^ 
sided, and defended all his acts. Ilonorius, who had retired to his 
bishoprick of Parma, refused to attend, unless he might be allowed 
to sit as president, and attempted, at the head of an armed force, 
to disturb the sessions of the council. But the attempt was put 
down by Godfrey of Tuscany, Alexander was formally acknow- 
ledged as pope, and in that character he was escorted by Godfrey 
to Rome.^ The antipope held possession of Parma until his death, 
but, although he continued to maintain his pretensions to the papacy, 
he made no further active attempt to enforce them." 

The pacification effected by Peter Damiani at Milan had too 
much the nature of a surprise to be lasting. The promulgation of 
the decrees against the marriage of the clergy which were enacted 
by the Roman synod of 1059 * became the signal for great com- 
motions in northern Italy. Many bishops refused to publish them ; 
the bishop of Brescia, on attempting to do so, was almost torn to 
pieces by his clergy.y And in Milan itself disorders soon broke 
out again. 

Landulf died,' but his place as an agitator was taken by his 

» The date of this expedition is placed * Bonizo, p. 808 ; Benzo, iii. 27-9. 
by some in 1064 ; by Jaffi^, although " Lamb. Ann. 1064 ; Schrockh, xxii. 
doubtfully, as early as 1063; and by 386-8. 
Hansi as late as 1071 or the following * See p. 583. 
year (n. in Natal. Alexand. xiii. 496). ^ Bonizo, p. 807. 
I had followed Pagi (xvii. 256), Stenzel * Amulf, iii. 16, who says that he had 
(Beilage viii.), Voigt (97), and Bowden lost his voice two years before his death, 
(i. 254), before the publication of He- " ut in quo multos affecerat, in eo quo- 
fele's fourth volume, in which there is que deficeret." Comp. Andreas, 35 
a strong argument for 1064 (793-7;. (Patrol, cxliii.). Landulf, however, 
Hanno appears to have been in Italy represents his namesake as having con- 
both in that year and in 1067. As to tinned to act with Ariald and Herlem- 
the later expedition, see Hefele, 810, for bald, and as having died when they set 
an account of an important letter dis- up Atto as archbishop in preference to 
covered by Floss. himself, iii. 29. 

• Lambert, Ann. 1064; Bonizo, p. 808. 
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brother Herlembald. The new leader had been a valiant 
soldier ; his views as to the marriage of the clergy 
had been bitterly influenced by finding that his aflBanced 
bride had been guilty of levity with a clerk.* On this discovery 
he broke off the matcli, went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and at 
his return would have become a monk, but that Ariald persuaded 
him to continue in secular life, and to serve the church by defending 
it. The character of Herlembald was bold, violent, and resolute ; 
he was possessed of a fiery eloquence, and was devoted to his 
cause with the narrow, reckless, and intolerant zeal which not 
uncommonly marks the religious partisanship of men trained to 
martial professions. He now accompanied Ariald to Rome, where 
Alexander received them as old friends, and bestowed on Herlem- 
bald a consecrated banner, charging him to unfurl it against heresy.** 
On returning to Milan, the two began a fresh course of aggression 
against the married and concubinary clergy. They excited the 
multitude by their addresses ; they won the poor by large distribu- 
tions of money, and the young by the skilful use of flattery. A 
company of youths was formed, sworn to extirpate concubinage 
among the clergy, and with it was joined a rabble composed of 
low artisans and labourers, of men rendered desperate by want of 
employment, and of ruffians attracted by the hope of plunder.*^ 
Some Manichaeans, or adherents of the Monteforte heresy,** are also 
mentioned as associates in the cause.* For eighteen years Herlem- 
bald exercised a tyrannic power in Milan. Yet the populace was 
not entirely with him ; for, while he and Ariald, in their enthusiasm 
for Roman usages, went so far as to disparage the Milanese ritual, 
they furnished their opponents with a powerful cry in behalf of 
the honour of St. Ambrose.' The reformers were very unscru- 
pulous as to the means of carrying out their plans ; Herlembald, 
when in want of money, proclaimed that any priest who could not 
swear that he had strictly kept the vow of continence since his 
ordination should lose all his property ; and on this his adherents 
conveyed female attire by stealth into the houses of some of the 
clergy, where the discovery of it exposed the victims of the trick 
to confiscation, plunder, and outrage.^ The streets of Milan were 

• **Cum derico quodam jocasse/' Andreas, ap. Pertz, vii. 21. 
Landulf, iii. 14. Luden (ix. 34) and « Landulf, iii. 15, 21 ;Theiner, ii. 117. 
Floto (i. 273) understand this to mean ^ See p. 452. 
that she was seduced. For the meanings « Landnlf, iii. 19. 
of jocoi'c see Ducangc. ' Am. iii. 1 7. 

^ Arnulf, iii. 17; Landulf, iii. 15; t Land. iii. 21. 
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continually disquieted by affrays between the hostile parties. Peter 
Damianl by his correspondence stimulated the reformers, and 
Gualbert of Vallombrosa sent some of his monks to aid them.'* 
The persecuted clergy, on the other hand, found allies in many 
Lombard bishops, who urged them to leave the city, and offered 
tbem hospitable entertainment.' It is said that even Ariald was 
at one time touched by remorse, and expressed penitence on seeing 
the misery, and the destitution of religious ordinances, which had 
arisen from his agitation.*^ 

A conference was held, at which a priest named Andrew especially 
distinguished himself by pleading for the marriage of the clergy. 
He rested the warrant for it on Scripture and on ancient usage, 
and spoke forcibly of the worse evils which had resulted from a 
denial of the liberty to marry." It was said that St. Ambrose had 
sanctioned the marriage of the clergy ; that^ by representing con- 
tinency as a special gift of grace, he implied that it was something 
which ought not to be exacted of all. Ariald replied that marriage 
had been allowed in the times when babes required to be fed with 
milk, but that all things were now new. The conference was 
broken off by an attack of the mob on the clergy." The discomfited 
party alleged that miracles were wrought among them in behalf of 
clerical marriage, but their stories produced no effect® 

In 1066, Herlembald, leaving Ariald to keep up the excitement 
of the Milanese, went again to Rome, and before a synod accused 
archbishop Guy of simony.^ The pope was unwilling to proceed 
to extremities, but Hildebrand persuaded him to pronounce a 
sentence of excommunication, which was conveyed to Milan by 
Herlembald. On Whitsunday the archbishop ascended the pulpit 
of his cathedral, holding the document in his hand. He inveighed 
against Herlembald and Ariald as the authors of the troubles 
which had so long afflicted the city. He complained of their 
behaviour towards himself, and concluded his speech by desiring 
tiiat all who loved St. Ambrose would leave the church. Out of 
a congregation of seven thousand, all withdrew except the two 
agitators and about twelve of their adherents. These were attacked 

»• Atto, Vita S. Joh. Gualb. ap. Ma- ° Land. iii. 22-7. 

bin. ix. c. 58 ; Andreas, 109-110. » lb. 28. 

» Land. iii. 16. p Arnulf, 19. Perhaps a fresh ex- 

k lb. 20. communication had been uttered a^inst 

" lb. 26. Among other things, he Ariald by Guy. Ck)mp. Arnulf, iii. 13, 

aUeged a late discovery of children's with Landulf, iii. 16, and the notes in 

bones in a cistern (p. 92). See above, Pertz. 

p. 519. 
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by the younger dergy, with some lay partisans of the archbishop. 
Ariald was nearly killed ; Herlembald fought desperately, and cut 
his way out of the church. The Patarines, on hearing of this, rose 
in the belief that Ariald was dead, and their numbers were swollen 
by a multitude of peasants from the neighbourhood, who had 
repaired to Milan for the festival ; they stormed the cathedral and 
the archiepiscopal palace, dragged the archbishop out, handled 
him roughly, and left him hardly alive. Next day, when the 
peasantry had left the city, the nobles and clergy resolved to take 
vengeance for these outrages. Ariald fled in disguise, pursued by 
two clerks with a party of soldiers, while the archbishop laid an 
interdict on the city until he should be found. The unfortunate 
man was betrayed by a companion into the hands of a niece of 
the archbishop named Oliva, who directed five of her servants to 
conduct him to an island in the Lago Maggiore. On arriving 
there, his guards asked him whether he acknowledged Guy as 
archbishop of Milan. ^^ He is not," said Ariald, ^' nor ever was, 
for no archbishop-like work is or ever was in him." The servants 
then set on him, cut off his members one by one, with words of 
savage mockery, and at length put an end to his life, and threw 
his body into the .lake. Some months after the murder, the corpse 
was found ; Herlembald compelled the archbishop to give it up ; 
it was carried in triumph to Milan, and miracles were reported to 
be performed by it. By these scenes, the exasperation of Herlem- 
bald and his party was rendered more intense than ever.^ 

In the following spring, the pope visited Milan, on his way to the 
council of Mantua, when he made some regulations as to discipline 
and canonised Ariald as a martyr/ Two Roman cardinals were 
soon after sent as legates to Milan. They entered on their com- 
Aug. 1, mission in a temperate and conciliatory spirit. It was 
1067. decreed that the clergy should separate from their wives 
or concubines ; that such of them as should persist in defying this 
order should be deprived of their office ; but rfiat no one should be 
deprived except on confession or conviction, and that the laity 
should not take the punishment of offending clergymen into their 
own hands." These orders, however, had little effect. Herlembald, 
dissatisfied with the moderation of the commissioners, again went to 

4 BoDizo, 808 ; Andreas, 58-79 (Pa- ' Landulf janior, ap. MabiUon, Ana- 

trol. cxliii.) ; Voigt, 101 ; Theiner, ii. lecta, 487 (Paris. 1723); cf. Alex. Epp. 

122>3; MilmaD, ii. 509. Landulf says 93-4 (Patrol, cxln.). 

that the bodv honoured .as Ariald's was * Hard. vi. 1081-6. 
really that of a woman, iii. 30. 
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Rome, where Hildebrand joined him in maintaining the necessity 
of appointing a new archbishop instead of Guy, whose title they 
declared to be invalid, as being derived from the imperial no- 
mination.^ 

Guy himself at length became weary of his uneasy dignity. He 
expressed a wish to resign, and sent his ring and crozier 
to the king, with a request (which is said to have been 
supported by money ^) that a deacon named Godfrey might be 
appointed as his successor. Henry accepted the recommendation, 
and nominated Godfrey to the see, but the Milanese refused to 
receive him. Nor were Herlembald's party able to establish a 
young ecclesiastic named Atto, whom they set up as a rival arch- 
bishop ; he was driven from the city on the day of his consecration, 
after having been compelled to forswear his pretensions. The 
church was in a state of utter confusion. Hildebrand declared 
the oath extorted from Atto to be null, and procured a like decla- 
ration from the pope.* Godfrey was excommunicated by Alex- 
ander, and was persecuted by Herlembald, who, by intercepting 
the revenues of the archbishoprick, rendered him unable to pay 
a stipulated pension to Guy ; and the old man, in distress and dis- 
content, allowed himself to be decoyed into a reconciliation with 
Herlembald. He was allowed to retain the title of archbishop, 
but was kept as a virtual prisoner in a monastery, while Herlem- 
bald wielded the ecclesiastical as well as the secular power in 
Milan.y Guy died in 1071, but the troubles of his church were 
not ended by his death. 

While these scenes were in progress at Milan, disturbances of a 
similar kind took place at Florence, where Gualbert and the monks 
of Vallombrosa publicly accused the bishop, Peter, of simony, and 
declared the ministrations of simoniac and married clergy to be 
invalid.' After much contention and some bloodshed,* they pro- 
posed to decide the question by ordeal. The bishop refused to 
abide such a trial, and the pope, who had been appealed to, dis- 
couraged it; but a monk named Peter undertook to prove the 

* Amulf, iii. 21. cate with the bishop, on account of the 

* Bonizo, 807. charge of simony, Peter Damiani wrote 

* Arnulf, iii. 22, 25, iv. 2 ; Landulf Opusc. xxx. ** De Sacramentis per im- 
sen. iii. 18 ; Bonizo, 810. probos administratis." 

y Bonizo, 809 ; Arnulf, iii. 22. ■ The biographers of Gualbert charge 

* Berthold. Ann. 1067 (Pertz, v.); the bishop with attempting to get rid of 
Atto, Vita S. Joh. Gualb. cc. 10, 60, his enemies by sending soldiers to bum 
seqq. (Mabill. ix.) ; Andreas, 81, seqq. them in a monastery. Andreas, 83; 
(Patrol, cxlvi.) ; Baron. 1063, 1-60. Atto, 60. 

Against those who refused to communi- 
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charge. Two piles of wood were erected, ten feet in length, and 
with a narrow passage between them. The monk cele- 
brated the eucharist, and proceeded to the place of 
trial, clothed in the sacerdotal vestments. After praying that, 
if his charge against the bishop of Florence were just, he might 
escape unhurt, he entered between the burning piles, barefooted, 
and carrying the cross in his hands. For a time he was hidden 
by flames and smoke ; but he reappeared uninjured, and was hailed 
by the spectators with admiration and triumph.^ The bishop, a 
man of mild character, yielded to the popular clamour by with- 
drawing from Florence ; but he retained his office until his death, 
and the diocese was administered in his name by a deputy.^ The 
zeal of the monk Peter, who acquired the name of "the Fiery,"* 
was rewarded by promotion to high dignity in the church. In the 
pontificate of Gregory VII. he became cardinal-bishop of Albano, 
and was employed as legate in Germany.' 

Henry III. had chosen as a wife for his son. Bertha, daughter 
of the marquis of Susa, whose powerful •interest in Italy he hoped 
to secure by the connexion.* The princess was beautiiiil, and, as 
appeared in the varied trials of her life, her character was noble 
and afiectionate ; but the young king, from unwillingness to for- 
sake his irregularities, was reluctant to fulfil the engagement 
After recovering from an illness which his physicians supposed to 
be desperate, he was persuaded by the entreaties of his nobles to 
marry Bertha in 1066 ; but three years later he formed a design 
of repudiating her.^ With a view to this, he endeavoured to 
secure the interest of Siegfried, archbishop of Mentz, by a promise 
of aidbg him in enforcing the payment of tithes from Thurin^a 
to his see, and Siegfried willingly listened to the inducement.* He 
wrote to the pope in behalf of the divorce, although in a tone which 
showed that he was somewhat ashamed of his part ; he had (ho 

»» Mansi in Baron, xvii. 238. •» Voigt, 111-2. Brano (De Belle 

c Atto, 64 ; Victor III. Dial. iii. in Saxonico, 7, ap. Pertz, v.) says that he 

Bibl. Patr. xviii. 855, where it is said endeavoured to entrap her into adultery 

that he dropped a handkerchief in his with one of his courtiers. That the 

passage, and went back to recover it. story is incredible, see Stenzel, ii. 62-3. 

«* See Theiner, ii. 109. Some mo- * Lambert, Ann. 1069, p. 174. The 

nastic historians represent the matter part of Thuringia which was immedi- 

differently. ately subject to Mentz had been exempt 

* •* Petrus Igneus." See Ciacon. i. ever since the conversion of the people, 

863-6. while another part paid tithes to the 

' Bemold. ap. Pertz, v. 436. abbote of Fulda and Hersfeld. Siegfried 

f Luden, viii. 290. claimed all. Luden, viii. 412. 
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said) threatened the king with excommunication unless some 
de&nite reason were given for his desire of a separation.^ Peter 
DiEkniani was once more sent into Germany, and assembled a 
synod at Mentz, from which city, at Henry's summons, it was 
transferred to Frankfort. After a discussion of the matter, the 
l^ate earnestly entreated Henry to desist from his purpose, for 
the sake of his own reputation, if he were indifferent to the laws 
of God and man. He told him that it was an accursed project, 
unworthy aUke of a Christian and of a king ; that it was monstrous 
for one whose duty bound, him to punish misdeeds, to give so 
flagrant an example ; that the pope would never consent to the 
divorce, nor ever crown him as emperor if he persisted in urging 
it The king submitted, although unwillingly, and soon resumed 
his licentious habits."* But the character of Bertha gradually won 
his affection, and, so long as she lived, her fidelity supported him 
in his troubles." 

About this time Adalbert, after a banishment of three years 
from the court, recovered his position, and for a time conducted 
the government with absolute power.** He resumed his ambitious 
project of erecting his see into a patriarchate.^ The evils of his 
former administration were renewed, and even exceeded. Ecclesi- 
astical preferments were put up to open sale in the court ; and it 
is said that a general disgust was excited by the sight of the 
shameless traffic in which monks engaged, and of the hoarded 
wealth which they produced, to be expended in simoniacal pur- 
chases.^ Feuds, intrigues, discontent, abounded. The writer 
to whom we are indebted for the fullest account of Adalbert's 
career describes his last years with a mixture of sorrow and awe — 
dwelling fondly on his noble gifts, relating his errors with honest 
candour, and lamenting his melancholy perversion and decline. 
It seemed as if the archbishop's mind were disordered by the vicissi- 
tudes through which he had passed. His days were spent in sleep, 
his nights in waking. His irritability became intolerable; to 
those who provoked him he spoke with an indecent violence of 
language; or he struck them, and sometimes so as even to 
draw blood. He showed no mercy to the poor; he plundered 
religious and charitable foundations, while he was lavish in his 

^ Hard. vi. 1164. Ann. 1072. 

n> Lambert, Ann. 1069, pp. 175-6. p Adam, iii. 58. 

" Stenzel, i. 258. i Lamb. Ann. 1071, p. 189. 

^ Adam. Brem. iii. 58; Lambert, 
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gifts to the rich, and to the parasites whose flatteries and pro- 
phecies obtained an ever-increasing mastery over hinL Yet his 
eloquence was still .unabated, and gave plausibility to his wildest 
extravagances and to his most unwarrantable acts.' His nearest 
relations believed him to be under the influence of magic, while he 
was himself suspected by the vulgar of unhallowed arts — a charge 
for the falsehood of which the historian solemnly appeals to the 
Saviour, and to all the saints.' His health began to fail ; a 
woman, who professed to be inspired, foretold that he would die 
within two years unless he amended his life ; but he was buoyed 
up by the assurances of other prophets, that he would live to put 
all his enemies under his feet, and almost to the last he relied on 
these assurances in opposition to the warnings of his physicians.* 
Omens of evil were observed at Bremen ; crucifixes wept, swine 
and dogs boldly profaned the churches, wolves mingled their 
dismal bowlings with the hooting of owls around the city, while the 
pagans of the neighbourhood burnt and laid waste Hamburg, and 
overran Nordalbingia. The archbishop gradually sank. It was in 
vain that the highest dignitaries of the bhurch sought admittance 
to his chamber ; he was ashamed to be seen in his decay. The king 
alone was allowed to enter ; and to him Adalbert, after reminding 
him of his long service, committed the protection of the church of 
Bremen. On the 16th of March, 1072, the archbishop expired at 
Goslar — unlike Wolsey, with whom he has been compared," in 
the recovery of his power, and in the retention of it to the last ; 
but, like Wolsey, lamenting the waste of his life on objects of 
which he had too late learnt to understand the vanity. His trea- 
sury, into which, by rightful and by wrongful means, such vast 
wealth had been gathered, was found to be entirely empty ; his 
books and some relics of saints were all that he left behind him.* 

On the death of Adalbert, Henry, in deference to the solicita- 
tions of his nobles and to the cries of his people, requested Hanno 
to resume the government The archbishop reluctantly consented, 
and, although his rapacity and sternness excited complaints, the 

' Adam, 61. digiti, ex iEgypto adlatam, adorare; a 

* lb. 62. Such charges were common qua quoties responsa [oraciila, A. P.] 

in those times. B«'nno says that Hilde- quserebat, necesse erat homicidium 

brand practised magic, having derived [Christianum immolare, 'A. P."] aut in 

his art from Gerbert, through Benedict summo festo adulterium procurare." 

IX. (ap. Goldast. Apol. pro Henr. IV. Pertz, vi. 697 ; xvi. 70. 

11). And of Henry IV. we are told by ' Adam, iii. 63-4. 

the Saxon annalist and by the annalist " By Sir James Stephen, in his Essay 

of Pcilde — " Fercbatur imaginem quan- on Hildebrand. 

dam ad instar [meusuram, Atuuti. Pulttfi.'] * Adam, iii. G3-7. 
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benefits of his vigorous administration speedily appeared. Nobles 
were compelled to raze their castles, which had been the strongholds 
of tyranny and insubordination ; justice was done without respect of 
persons ; it seemed, according to the best annalist of the age, as if 
for a time the minister had infused into the indolent young king 
the activity and the virtues of his father.^ But Hanno was weary 
of his position, and, under the pretext of age and infirmity, resigned 
it at the end of nine months ; when Henry, feeling (ac- a.d. io72. 
cording to Lambert's expression) as if he were delivered ^^"stmaa. 
from a severe schoolmaster, plunged into a reckless career of 
dissipation and misgovernment* He neglected public business ; 
violences were committed against nobles, the property of churches 
and monasteries was bestowed on worthless favourites, the hills of 
Saxony and Thuringia were crowned with fortresses intended to 
coerce the inhabitants, and the garrisons indulged without restraint 
their love of plunder and destruction, their insolence and their lust* 
In Thuringia, the prosecution of Siegfried's claim to tithes was used 
as a pretext for the militarj^ occupation of the country ; it had been 
agreed that the king was to enforce the claim by arms, on con- 
dition of sharing in the spoil. Siegfiried, by a letter in which he 
plainly hinted a bribe, endeavoured to draw Hildebrand into his 
interests.^ In March 1073 a synod met at Erfurt, in the king's 
presence, for the consideration of the question ; when the abbots 
of Fulda and Hersfeld appeared in opposition to the archbishop. 
The Thuringians made an appeal to the pope, but Henry threat- 
ened ruin and death against any one who should attempt to 
prosecute it; and when the synod agreed on a compromise 
unfavourable to the Thuringians, he charged the abbots not to 
report the result to Rome.*' Henry had incurred the general 
detestation of his subjects, which was swollen by exaggerated and 
fabulous tales of his misconduct ; ** the Saxons, the Thuringians, 
and the Swabians, exasperated • by the wrongs which they had 
suffered, and by the dread of further evils, were ready to break out 
into rebellion.* 

The cries of Germany at length reached Alexander, who sum- 

7 Lambert, Ann. 1072, pp. 189-190. 113-132; Stenzel, i. 276. 
This writer, whose Annals end in 1077, *• Hard. vi. 1194. 
did not give Henry credit for the quali- «= Lamb. Aun. 1073, p. 193 ; Hard. vi. 

ties which he afterwards displayed. 1191. 

* lArabert, Ann. 1073, p. 192 ; Voigt, •* See Floto, c. 58. 
138, 146. ' Voigt, 152-3. 

• Lambert, Ann. 1073, p. 192 ; Voigt, 
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moned the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, with the bishop of 
Bamberg, to Rome, and reproved them for their slackness in dis- 
couraging simony. Han no was gently treated, and was presented 
with some precious relics ; Siegfried's offer of a resignation was 
declined ; Otho of Bamberg confessed his guilt, but it is said that 
he appeased the papal anger by valuable gifts, and he received 
the honour of the pall/ The greatest prelates of Germany were 
at the pope's feet ; the two metropolitans of England had just been 
compelled to appear before him — Lanfranc of Canterbury, that he 
might personally receive the pall which he had in vain endeavoured 
to obtain without such appearance ; and Thomas of York, that he 
might refer to the successor of St Peter and of St. Gregory a 
question as to the English primacy.^ By these triumphs over 
national churches, Alexander was encouraged to enter on a contest 
with the chief representative of the secular power. In October 
1072, he had held a conference at Lucca with Beatrice and her 
daughter Matilda on the means of reforming their royal kinsman ; 
and, as it was agreed that gentle measures would be ineffectual, 
he proceeded, at a synod in the following Lent, to excommunicate 
five counsellors who were charged with exerting an evil influence 
over Henry, and summoned the king himself to make satis&etioii 
to the church for simony and other offences. Hanno and the 
bishop of Bamberg, who were on the point qf returning home, were 
charged with the delivery of the mandate; but on the 2l8t of 
April Alexander died, and it remained unanswered and unenforced.^ 
Peter Damiani had died in the preceding year, on his return 
from a mission to Ravenna, where he had been employed in re- 
leasing his fellow-citizens from the excommunication brought on 
them by their late archbishop, as a partisan of the antipope 
Cadalous.' 

' Jjamb. Ann. 1070 fwhich is too early Lamb. Ann. 1075, p. 221. 

a date); Voigt, 153. Otho was involved «f See below, Ch. V. 

in serious troubles under Gregory VII., ^ Ekkehard, a.d. 1073 : Bouizo, 1. vi. 

and was at last compelled to retire into fin. It has been said (as by Voigt, 

a cloister. At an inquiry into his con- 158-9 ; Bowden, i. 306-7) that Alexan- 

duct, in the presence of the pope's le- der went so far as to summon Henry to 

gates, a ^oung clerk insolently placed Rome, a step without example in earlier 

before him a short verse of a psalm, times. But the statement is said to rest 

** If," he said, ** you will explain this only on a misconstruction of Ekkehard's 

verse to me correctly, not according to words— ** litteras Alexandri apostolici, 

its mystical or allegorical meanine, but regem vocantes ad satitfuctionetn. Floto, 

in the literal sense of the words, I will ii. 8. 

allow that you are clear from all charges, ' Vita, 21; Pagi, xvii. 344. Comp. 

and are worthy of your bishoprick." Ep. i. 14. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GREGORY VII. 
A.D. 1073-1085. 

HiLDEBRAND was now to assume in his own person the majesty 
and the responsibility of the power which he had so long directed.* 

At the death of Alexander, Rome enjoyed a quiet from the 
rage of its factions unusual on such occasions.^ ' Hildebrand, as 
chancellor of the see, ordered -a. fast of three days, wi^ a view to 
obtaining the Divine guidance in the choice of a pope. But next 
day, as the funeral rites of Alexander were in progress, a loud 
outcry arose from the clergy and the people, demanding April 22, 
Hildebrand as his successor. The chancellor ascended ^^^^• 
the pulpit, and attempted to allay the uproar by representing that 
the time for an election was not yet come ;^ but the cries still 
continued. Hugh the White then stood forth as spokesman of 
the cardinals, and, after a warm panegyric on Hildebrand's services 
to the church, declared that on him the election would fall, if no 
worthier could be found. The cardinals retired for a short time, 
and, on their reappearance, presented Hildebrand to the people, 
by whom he was hailed with acclamations.** 

The name which the new pope assumed — Gregory the Seventh 
— ^naturally carried back men's thoughts to the last Gregory who 
had occupied St. Peter's chair.' By choosing this name, Hilde- 
brand did not merely testify his personal attachment to the memory 

* His mastery over the late popes had der, and kept him on an allowance of 

been the subject of epigrams by Peter five soiidi a day, while he himself grew 

Damiani : — immensely rich on the spoils of the pa- 

"VlvercTlsRonuB, Clara depromito voce- P^cy. Ap. Browne, Fascic. Rer. Exp. 

Plus domino Papn quam I)omno pareo Papce." 1. 85. 

carm. 149 ( 7 'o^rof. cxl v.). »» Greg. Epp. i. 1-4. 
" I>apain rite oolo. ned te prostratoa adore : ' Boniface III. had decreed, in 607, 

Tu facia banc dominom, te fadt late Deum." tlj^t nothing should be done for the 

Carm. 296 {lb.), election of a pope or of a. bishop until 

Benzo repeatedly says that he fed Ni- after the see had been three days va- 

colas II. **vclut asinum in stabulo" (iii. cant Anast ap. Bfurat. iii. 135. 
10; V. 1; vii. 2). Amulf of Milan in- •* Bonizo, 811 ; Hard. vi. 1195. The 

timates that the popes were afraid of scene seems to have taken place in the 

him(iv. 2). Benno, with his usual out- Lateran. Bowden, i. 314. 
rageousness, says that he beat Alexan- ' Baron. 1073. 25. 
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of his master and patron ; it was a declaration that he regarded 
him as a legitimate pope, and was resolved to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of which Gregory VI. had been the representative and the 
confessor against the. imperial power by which he had been 
deposed. 

At the outset, however, Hildebrand did not wish prematurely to 
provoke that power. The proceedings which Alexander had com- 
menced against Henry were allowed to drop ; and, although the 
pope at once took on himself the fiill administration of his office,' he 
sent notice of his election to the king, and waited for the royal con- 
firmation of it. The German bishops, who knew that his influence 
had long governed the papacy, and dreaded his imperious character 
and his reforming tendencies, represented the dangers which might 
be expected from him ; and, in consequence of their representations, 
two commissioners were despatched to Rome, with orders to compel 
Hildebrand to resign, if any irregularity could be found in his 
election. The pope received them with honour ; he stated that 
the papacy had been forced on him by a tumult^ against his 
own desire, and that he had deferred his consecration until the 
choice should be approved by the king and princes of Germany. 
The commissioners reported to Henry that no informality could be 
discovered, and on St. Peter's day, 1073, Hildebrand was conse- 
crated as the successor of the apostle.^ It was the last time that 
the imperial confirmation was sought for an election to the papacy. 

In the letters which he wrote on his elevation, Hildebrand ex- 
presses a strong reluctance to undertake the burden of the dignity 
which had been thrust on him ;** and his professions have been often 
regarded as insincere. But this seems to be an injustice. Passion- 
ately devoted as he was to the cause which he had espoused, he 
may yet have preferred that his exertions for it should be carried 
on under the names of other men ; he had so long wielded in 
reality the power which was nominally exercised by Leo, Victor, 
Stephen, Nicolas, and Alexander, that he may have wished to 
keep up the same system to the end. If he had desired to be 

' Voigt, 184. bis election, because, if pope, he must 

t Lambert, p. 194 (who, however, feel himself obliged to correct the king's 

wrongly puts the consecration on the vices, is generally rejected, as incon- 

Purification in the following year) ; sistent with his letters of the time. (See 

Bonizo, 81 1 ; Planck, IV. i. 100-3, 113-.'i. Schrockh, xxv. 432 ; Voigt, 169 ; Laden, 

A story told by Bonizo (811), and more viii. 703 ; Bowden, i. 319 ; Milman, ii. 

distinctly by Cardinal Aragon, two cen- 515.) Floto throws doubts on the fact 

turies later (Muratori, iii. 304), that of the royal confirmation, ii. 6-8. 

Hildebrand begged Henry not to confirm <* Kpp. i. 1 , seqq. 70. 
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pope, why did lie not take means to secure his election on some 
earlier vacancy ? Why should we suppose that his promotion as 
the successor of Alexander was contrived by himself, rather than 
that it was the natural effect of the impression which his character 
and his labours had produced on the minds of the Roman clergy 
and people ? And even if he thought that matters had reached a 
condition in which no one but himself, acting with the title as well 
as with the power of pope, could fitly guide the policy of the church, 
why should we not believe that he felt a real unwillingness to un- 
dertake an office so onerous and so full of peril ? His letters to 
princes and other great personages might indeed be suspected ; but 
one which he addressed in January 1075 to his ancient friend and 
superior, Hugh of Cluny,* seems to breathe the unfeigned feeling 
of his heart. Like the first pope of his name, and in terms partly 
borrowed from him,^ he laments the unhappy state of ecclesiastical 
affairs. The eastern church is failing from the faith, and is a prey 
to the Saracens. Westward, southward, northward, there is hardly 
a bishop to be seen, but such as have got their office by unlawful 
means, or are blamable in their lives, and devoted to worldly 
ambition ; while among secular princes there is no one who prefers 
God's honour and righteousness to the advantages of this world. 
Those among whom he lives — Romans, Lombards, and Normans 
— are worse than Jews or pagans. He had often prayed God 
either to take him from the world or to make him the means of 
benefit to His church ; the hope that he may be the instrument of 
gracious designs is all that keeps him at Rome or in life. 

. But, whatever his private feelings may have been, Hildebrand, 
when raised to the papacy, entered oji the prosecution of his schemes 
with increased energy. The corruptions of the church, which he 
traced to its connexion with the state, had led him to desire its 
independence ; and it now appeared that under the name of inde- 
pendence he understood sovereign domination. In the beginning 
of his pontificate, he spoke of the spiritual and the secular powers 
as being like the two eyes in the human body," and therefore 
ajJjMirently on an equality ; but afterwards they are compared to 
the sun and the moon respectively " — a comparison more distinctly 
, insisted on by Innocent HI.,® and which gives a great superiority 

* £p. ii. 49. * Schmidt, iii. 308, and Gieseler, II. ii. 

^ See above, p. 3. 109, who quote a commentator as say- 

"* £p. i. 19. ing, '*Fapam esse miUiet septingenties 

" £p. vii. 25. qoadragies qnater imperatore et regibns 

« Patrol, ccxv. U84, 1186. See snblimiorem." 

PART II. 2 R 
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to the priesthood ; and still later (as we shall see hereafter),^ his 
statements as to the power of temporal sovereigns became of a 
far more depreciatory character. And, as he brought out with a 
new boldness the claims of the church against the state, it was 
equally his policy to assert a despotic power for the papacy against 
the rest of the church,i while all his aggressive acts or claims were 
grounded on pretexts of ancient and established right' The 
principles of his system are embodied in a set of propositions known 
as his " Dictate," * which, although not drawn up by himself, con- 
tains nothing but what may be paralleled either from his writings 
or from his actions.' These maxims are fer in advance of the forged 
decretala It is laid down that the Roman pontiff alone is uni- 
versal bishop ; that his name is the only one of its kind in the 
world." To him alone it belongs to depose or to reconcile bishops ; 
and he may depose them in their absence, and without the oon- 
ciurence of a synod.* He alone is entitled to frame new laws for 
the church — to divide, unite^ or translate bishopricks.>' He alone > 
may use the ensigns of empire ; all princes are bound to kiss his 
feet ; he has the right to depose emperors, and to absolve subjects 
from their allegiance.* His power supersedes the diocesan autho- 
rity of bishojw.* He may revise all judgments, and from his 
sentence there is no appeal.** All appeals to him must be respected, 
and to him the greater causes of every church must be referred.*^ 
With his leave, inferiors may accuse their superiors.** No council 
may be styled general without his command.*' The Roman church 
never has erred, and, as Scripture testifies, never will err.' The 
pope is above all judgment, and by the merits of St Peter is un- 

p P. 627. are the work of an ''entctd" partisan 

•» Gieseler, II. i. 5. (viii. 69). Gieseler obser\'es as to their 

' Luden, yiii. 541. form that they look like the headings of 

' Hard. vi. 1304. a set of canons passed at some synod 

* Haronius, who sees nothing wronff nnder Gre^ry (II. ii. 7, 8). See too 

in them, considers them genume, and Flear}', Ixiii. 12. 

refers them to the council of 1076, at « Cc. 2, 11. See Giesel. II. ii. 8. 

which Henry IV. was excommnnicated » Cc. 3, 5. 

(1076. 31). Som^GaUican writers (as r 7, is. 

Pagi, xvii. 454 ; Nat. Alex., xiii. Dissert. ■ 8, 9, 12, 27. ^ 

3) have argued that they are not only " 14, 15. 

spurious, but are an enemy's misre^re- *> 18. 

seutation of Gregory ; but this view * 20, 21. 

(although Mr. Bowden inclines to it, ii. ^ 24. This infringement on the privi- 

51) is generally regarded as a device leges secured to bishops by the forged 

suggested by the position of those - decretals (see p. 287, and compare Peter 

writers (See Mosheim, ii. 336 ; Schrockh, Damiani, above, p. 556) was intended 

XXV. 520 ; Planck, lY. i. 165; Voijg^, to bring bishops more under the control 

388^). Dupin contents himself with of the papacy. Schmidt, ii. 297, 298. 

saying that, if not by an enemy, they •16. ' 22. 
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doubtedly rendered holy.K The church, according to Gregory, was 
not to be the handmaid of princes, but their mistress ; if she had 
received from God power to bind and to loose in heaven, much 
more must she have a like power over earthly things.** His idea 
of the papacy combined something of the ancient Jewish theocracy 
with the imperial traditions of Rome.* 

Gregory boldly asserted that kingdoms were held as fiefs under 
St Peter. From France he claims tribute as an ancient right ; he 
says that Qiarlemagne acted as the pope's collector, and bestowed 
Saxony on the apostle.^ He declared that Spain had of old 
belonged to St. Peter, although the memory of the connexion 
had been obscured during the Mahometan occupation ; and on this 
ground he grants to the count of Roucy (near Rheims) all that 
he may be able to regain from the Arabs, to be held under the 
apostolic see.™ To Solomon, king of Hungary, he writes that that 
kingdom had been given by the holy Stephen to St Peter ; he 
rebukes him for taking investiture from the king of Germany, tells 
him that therefore his reign will not be long, and in writing to the 
next king, Geisa, he traces Solomon's fall to this unworthy sub- 
mission." He makes similar claims to Bohemia,** to Denmark,^ to 
Poland,** to Provence, Corsica, Sardinia, England,' and Ireland.* 
By conferring the title of king on the duke of Dalmatia, he binds 
him to be the vassal of the holy see;' and, where he does not 
pretend an ancient right, he ofiers to princes — even to the sovereign 
of Russia among them — a new and a better title from St. Peter." 
The sternness of Gregory's resolution to carry out his principles was 
expressed by the frequent citation of a text from Jeremiah — 
" Cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from blood." * But 
in his dealings with princes he showed nothing of that fanaticism 
which disregards persons and circumstances. He could temporise 

' 19, 23. • If the letter in Ussher's 'Sylloge' 

^ Ep. iv. 2; Hard. vi. 1346. (Works, vol. iv.) be ^nuine. See here- 

^ Neand. vii. 112. after, Ch. XI. sect. yi. 

^ Ep. viii. 23. * See Ep. vii. 4. 

■ Epp. i. 7 ; iv. 28. Mariana is more " Epp. ii. 74 ; ix. 3 (for Bavaria). 

Spanish than papal as to this (vi. 39). ^ Jer. xlviii. 10. But his explana- 

See Baron. 1073. 36, as to the ex^e- tions render the words less alarming: 

ditions of French adventurers in Spain, " Hoc est, qui verbum prsedicationis a 

and as to count Ebolus of Roucy, sec camalium hominum retinet increpa- 

Snger, Vit. Ludov. Groesi, 5 (Patrol, tione " (^Ep. ii. 6) ; ** i. e. verbum pne- 
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' See below, Ch. V. camalb vitas" (viL 23). 
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with the strong, while he bent all his force against the weak. Ue 
was careful to strike where his blows might be most effective. 
Philip I. of France had succeeded his father at the age of seven, 
and, with a natural character far inferior to that of 
Henry IV., had grown up in a like freedom from whole- 
some restraint, and in a like want of moral training.^ Gregory, 
soon after his election, addressed a letter to the king, censuring 
the disorders of his government;' and Philip answered by promis- 
ing amendment, but took little pains to fulfil hi& promise. On this 
the pope wrote to some French bishops and nobles, in terms of the 
severest denunciation against their sovereign. Philip, he said, 
was not a king but a tyrant — a greedy wolf, an enemy of God and 
man. By the persuasion of the devil he had reached the height of 
iniquity in the sale of ecclesiastical preferments ; he paid no regard 
to either divine or human laws; a loose was given to perjury, 
adultery, sacrilege, and all manner of vices, and the king not only 
encouraged these but set the example of them. Nay, not content 
with this, he even robbed foreign merchants who visited his domi- 
nions — ^an outrage unheard of among the very pagans. The bishops 
were charged to remonstrate, and were assured that their obliga- 
tions of fealty bound them not to overlook the sovereign's misdeeds, 
but to reprove them ; the kingdom must not be ruined by " one 
most abandoned man."* Gregory told Philip Iiimself that France 
had sunk into degradation and contempt ; he threatened to ex- 
communicate and interdict him, to withdraw the obedience of his 
subjects, to leave nothing undone in order to wrest the kingdom 
from him, unless he repented.** 

Yet all this led to no result. Philip was too indolent to enter 
into a direct conflict with the pope ; he allowed the Roman legates 
to hold synods and to exercise discipline in his dominions ; but he 
grudged the diminution of his revenues by their proceedings, and, 
when he found that they especially interfered with his i)atronage 
or profit in the appointment or deposition of bishops and abbots, 
he opposed them with a sullen and dogged resistance.*^ Gregory 
repeatedly wrote to him, admonished him, and expressed hopes of 
his amendment"* No amendment followed ; but the pope was too 
deeply engaged in other business, and too much dreaded the spirit 
of the French nation — in which the nobles were gradually rallying 

y Sismondi, iy. 381. ^ Epp. i. 36, 56 ; ii. 16, 32. 

■ Ep. i. 36. * Sismondi, iv. 440, 442, 469. 

• Epp. i. 35; ii. .5. ^ E. g. Ep. viii. 20. 
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round the throne, while the church was more united than that of 
Germany — to take any steps for the correction of the king.® 

While Gregory spared Philip, and while (as we shall see here- 
after) ' he dreaded William of England and Normandy, his most 
vigorous efforts were employed against the king of Germany, the 
heir of the imperial dignity. If he could humble the highest and 
proudest of crowns, the victory would tell on all other sovereigns ; 
and the papacy, in such strength as it had never before possessed, 
was measured against the empire in its weakness. 

Germany was now in a miserable state of distraction. The 
young king had given much just cause of discontent, while his 
subjects were not disposed to limit their demands within the bounds 
of reason. The garrisons of the Saxon and Thuringian fortresses 
excited by their outrages the violent indignation of the people, 
and the complaints which were addressed to Henry against them 
were received with scorn and mockery.^ Sometimes he refused to 
see the deputies who were sent to him ;^ it is said that on one 
occasion, when some envoys waited on him at Goslar by his own 
appointment, they were detained in his antechamber all day, while 
he amused himself by playing at dice, and at length were told 
that he had retired by another way.* It was believed that the 
king intended to reduce the Saxons to slavery, and to seize on 
their country tor his own domain. The whole population rose in 
frenzy ; a confederacy was formed which included the primate 
Siegfried, with the abbots of Fulda and Hersfeld ; and a leader 
was found in Otho of Nordheim. Both among princes and among 
prelates many were ready to disguise their selfish ambition under 
the cloak of patriotism and religion ; and loud cries were raised 
for a new king.^ The exasperation of the Saxons was yet further 
increased when Henry endeavoured to engage the barbarians of 
the north — ^Poles, Luticians, and Danes — to take up arms against 
them. 

Gregory in the beginning of his pontificate wrote to Godfrey of 
Tuscany *" and to other relations of Henry, entreating them to use 
their influence for the king's amendment. Henry, feeling the 

* Sismondi, iv. 474; Voigt, 162, 1073, the day of Gregory's consecration. 

291-3. But the bitterness of Bruno's enmity 

' Ch. V. against Henry renders the story very 

V lAmbert, pp. 194, 196, 231-4. questionable. See Laden, viii. 707 ; 

^ lb. 224. Floto, i. 363. 

» Bruno de Bello Saxon, ap. Pertz, ▼. ^ Lambert, Ann. 1073, p. 204. 
336. This is placed on St Peter's Day " Ep. i. 9. 
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difficulties of his position, and not suspecting the extent of the 
great scheme for the exaltation of the papacy at the cost of the 
empire, addressed him in a tone of deference ; he regretted his 
past misconduct — his encouragement of simony, his negligence 
in punishing offenders ; he owned himself unworthy to be called 
the son of the church, and requested Gregory to aid him in 
appeasing the distractions of Milan, where a new claimant, Tedald, 
nominated by the king at the request of the citizens, who disowned 
both Godfrey and Atto," was now engaged in a contest for the 
archbishoprick with Atto and the faction of Herlembald.** 

The troubles of Germany increased. In March 1074 an 
agreement was extorted from Henry that the hated fortresses 
should be destroyed. The great castle of Harzburg was at once 
that in which the king took an especial pride, and which was most 
obnoxious to his people. It included a chiu'ch, which, although 
built of wood, w^as splendidly adorned ; a college of monks was 
attached to the church, and in its vaults reposed the bodies of the 
king's brother and infant son. Henry dismantled the fortifications, in 
the hope of saving tlie rest ; but the infiiriated peasantry destroyed 
the church, scattered the royal bones and the sacred relics, carried 
off the costly vessels, and proceeded to demolish other fortresses in 
the same riotous manncr.P The Saxon princes endeavoured to 
appease the king's indignation by representing to him that these 
outrages were committed without their sanction, and by promis- 
ing to punish the ringleaders ; but he refused to listen to their 
apologies, inveighed against the Saxons as traitors whom no 
treaties could bind, and complained to the pope of the sacrileges 
which had been committed at the Harzburg.*^ About the same 
time the tumultuary spirit of the Germans showed itself in out- 
breaks in various quarters. The citizens of Cologne expelled their 
archbishop, Hanno, but he soon reduced them to submission, and 
punished them with characteristic severity.' 

In April 1074 Gregory sent the empress-mother Agnes, with 
four bishops, on an embassy into Gennany. They were received 
at Nuremberg by Henry, but refused to hold any communication 

» Luden,ix. 36. Atto went to Rome, was kiUed in a street affray, April 1075 

where he quarreUed with Gregory and (Amulf, iv. 10), and was canonised by 

died excommunicate. Floto, ii. 139. Urban 11. Pagi, xviii. 42. 

« The letter (Hard. vi. 1220) has p Lambert, pp. 210, 211 ; Bruno, 334, 

been questioned ; but see Voigt, 190. 340 ; Voigt, 258, 262. 

For the Milanese troubles, Landulf sen. « LamWt, p. 211. 

iii. 32 ; Pagi, xvii. 418. Herlembald ' lb. p. 212-5 ; Voigt, 266-275. 
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with him until he should have done penance for his offences against 
the church. Out of deference to his mother, the king submitted to 
this condition ; in the rough garb of a penitent, and with his feet 
bare, he sued for and received absolution ; and his excommuni- 
cated courtiers were also absolved, on swearing that they would re- 
store the church property which they had taken.^ Henry was disposed 
to accede to the pope's intended measures against simoniacs, as he 
hoped by such means to get rid of some bishops who had opposed 
him in the Saxon troubles.* It was proposed that a council should 
be held in Germany, under a legate, with a view to investigating 
the cases of bishops suspected of having obtained their promotion 
by unlawful means. The primate Siegfried — a mean, selfish, and 
pusillanimous prelate — made no objection to the proposal. But 
Liemar, archbishop of Bremen, a man of very high character for 
piety, learning, and integrity," declared that it was an infringement 
on the rights of the national church ; that, in the absence of the pope, 
the archbishop of Mentz alone was entitled to preside over German 
councils, as perpetual legate of the holy see. In consequence of 
his opposition, Liemar was suspended by the envoys, was cited to 
Rome, and, as he did not appear, was excommunicated by Gregory, 
who wrote to him a letter of severe rebuke ; and other prelates 
who took part with him were suspended until they should clear 
themselves before the pope.* Agnes and her companions were 
dismissed by the king with gifts, and were assured that he would 
aid the pope in his endeavours to suppress simony.^ 

Gregory still had hopes of using Henry as an ally. In December 
1074 he addressed to him two letters — the one, tiianking him for 
his promise of co-operation ;* the other, remarkable as announcing 
the project of a crusade. The pope states that fifty thousand men, 
from both sides of the Alps, were ready to march against the 
infidels of the east, if he would be their leader ; that he earnestly 
wishes to undertake the expedition, more especially as it holds out 
a hope of reconciliation with the Greek church ; and that, if he 
should go, Henry must in his absence guard the church as a 
mother, and defend her honour.* Even so late as July 1075, he 

■ Lambert, p. 215; Bernold, a.d. " virum eloquentissimum et liberaUbus 

1074; Floto, il 14. The authority for studiisadprimeeruditum/M.vii. (Patrol. 

Henry's penitential dress is an unprinted cl. 837). 

work of Manegold(forwhom see below, * Lambert, 216 ; Bonizo, 811 ; Greg, 
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" Even the violent Bonizo styles him ■ Ep. ii. 31. Ep. ii. 37 is an invita- 
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commended the king for his co-operation in discountenancing 
simony, and for his desire to enforce chastity on the clergy, while 
he expressed a hope that this might be regarded as a pledge for 
yet more excellent things.^ 

In the mean time the pope's measures of reform were producing 
a violent commotion. Gregory was resolved to proceed with vigour 
in the suppression of simony and of marriage among the clergy. 
Like Peter Damiani, he included under the name of simony aJl 
lay patronage of benefices ; that which is given to God (it was 
said) is given for ever, so that the donor can thenceforth have no 
further share in the disposal of it.*^ In enforcing celibacy on the 
clergy, he was probably influenced in part by his strict monastic 
ideas, and in part by considerations of policy. By binding the 
clergy, to single life, he might hope to detach them from their 
kindred and from society, to destroy in them the feeling of nation- 
ality, to consolidate them into a body devoted to the papacy, and 
owning allegiance to it rather than to the temporal sovereigns 
under whom they enjoyed the benefits of law and government, 
to preserve in the hierarchy wealth which might have readily 
escaped from its hands by the channels of femily and social con- 
nexions. 

At his first synod, in Lent 1074, canons were passed against 
simony and clerical marriage. The clergy who were guilty of such 
practices were to be debarred from all functions in the church ; the 
laity were charged to refuse their ministrations ; it was declared 
that their blessing was turned into a curse, and their prayer into 
sin — ^that disobedience to this mandate was idolatry and paganism."* 
Even if such enactments did not directly contradict the long 
recognised principle of the church, that the validity of sacraments 
does not depend on the character of the minister, their effect was 
practically the same ; for it mattered not whether the sacraments 
were annulled, or whether the laity were told that attendance on 
them was sinful/ The charge to the laity had, indeed, already 

tion to aU Christians to join the crusade. Honore Ecclesice, 7 (Patrol, clxiii.). 
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been given by Nicolas and by Alexander ;' but the decrees of those 
popes appear to have been little known or enforced beyond the 
bounds of Italy,^ and to the north of the Alps the canon against 
the marriage of the clergy was received as something wholly new. 
In Germany it aroused a general feeling of indignation among the 
clergy.^ They declared that it was unwarranted by Scripture or by 
the ancient church ; that the pope was heretical and insane for 
issuing such an order, in contradiction to the Saviour and to 
St. Paul ; * that he required the clergy to live like angels rather 
than men, while at the same time he opened the door to all 
impurity ; that they would rather renounce their priesthood than 
theur wives.'' Some bishops openly defied the pope — not from any 
personal interest, but because they felt for the misery which his 
measures would inflict on the clergy, their wives, and their families. 
Otho, of Constance, one of Henry's excommunicated counsellors^ 
who had before tolerated the marriage of his clergy, now put forth 
a formal sanction of it.°^ Altmann, of Passau, in publishing the 
decree, was nearly killed.** The primate, Siegfried, on being 
required to promulgate it, desired his clergy to put away their 
wives within six months. As the order was inefiectual, he held a 
synod at Erfurt, in October 1074, where he required them to 
renounce either their wives or their ministry, and at the same 
time he revived his ancient claim to tithes, which the Thuringians 
supposed to have been relinquished. A band of armed Thuringians 
broke in, and the council was dissolved in confusion.** Siegfried 
requested that the pope would modify his orders, but received iu 
answer a rebuke for his want of courage, and a command to enforce 
them all.** A second council was held at Mentz, id October 
1075 ; but, notwithstanding the presence of a Roman legate, the 

25. It is not easy to see how the words had forbidden in Italy. 
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clergy were so furious in their language, their looks, and their 
gestures, that Siegfried was glad to escape alive. Having no 
inclination to sacrifice himself for another man's views, he declared 
that the pope must carry out his schemes for himself, and was 
content with ordering that in future no married man should be 
promoted to ecclesiastical office, and with exacting a promise of 
celibacy from those whom he ordained.** In France, the excitement 
was no less than in Germany. A council at Paris, in 1074, cried 
out that the new decrees were intolerable and irrational ; Walter, 
abbot of Pontoise, who attempted to defend them, was beaten, 
spit on, and imprisoned;^ and John, archbishop of Rouen, while 
endeavouring to enforce them at a pro\incial synod, was attacked 
with stones and driven to flight* Gregory in one of his lettere 
mentions a report (for which, however, there is no other authority) 
that a monk had even been burnt at Cambray for publishing the 
prohibition of marriage.' 

Gregory was undaunted by the agitation which had arisen. 
Finding that little assistance could be expected from synods, he 
sent legates into all quarters with orders to enforce the decrees. 
To these legates he applied the text — " He that heareth you, 
hearcth me ;"" wherever they appeared, they were for the time the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities ; and bishops trembled before the 
deacons and subdeacons, who were invested* with the pope's com- 
mission to overrule, to judge, and to depose them."^ The monks, 
his sure allies in such a cause, were active in spreading the know- 
ledge of the decrees among the people, and in stirring them up 
by their invectives against the clergy.^ If bishops opposed his 
measures, he absolved their flocks from the obligation of obedience ;* 
he avowed the intention of bringing public opinion to bear on 
such clergymen as should be impenetrable to his views of their 
duty to God and to religion ; * he charged his lay supporters to 

<i LATnbert, 230 ; Schrockh, xxv. 446 ; ii. 243. The legates were to be main- 

Voigt, 283. tained at the expense of the countries to 
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prevent their ministrations, " even by force, if necessary." ^ The 
effects of thus setting the people against their pastors were 
fearful. In some cases the laity took part with the denounced 
clergy ; ^ but more commonly they rose against them, and with 
violence and insult drove them, with their wives and children, from 
their homes.^ A general confusion followed ; the ordinances of 
religion were deserted, or were profaned and invaded by laymen ; * 
and the contempt of the clergy thus generated contributed greatly 
to the increase of anti-hierarchical and heretical sects/ 

The pope could the better afford to be calm, because the troubles 
excited by his decree as to celibacy distracted the general attention 
from a yet more important part of his designs, and weakened the 
influence of a large party among the clergy whose opposition he 
had reason to expect.* At the outset of his pontificate he had not 
attacked the practice of investiture. When Anselm, the favourite 
chaplain and adviser of the countess Matilda, on being nominated 
to the see of Lucca, consulted him on the subject, Gregory advised 
him not to take investiture from Henry untU the king should have 
dismissed his excommunicated counsellors and should have been 
reconciled to the Roman church ; ^ he did not, however, object to 
the ceremony of investiture in itself, and, at Henry's request, he de- 
ferred the consecration of Anselm and that of Hugh, who had been 
elected to the bishoprick of Die, in Burgundy, until they should 
have been invested by the king.* But at the Lent synod of 1075 
(where the censures of the church were pronounced against many 

^ Ad Rudolf. Suev. et Berth. Garent. tU. 136-7. See Mosh. ii. 344 ; Giesel. 
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of Henry's partisans, who were charged with a breach of the con- 
ditions on which they had obtained absolution at Nuremberg),'^ 
Gregory issued a decree that no ecclesiastic should take investiture 
from lay hands, and that no lay potentate should confer investiture." 
Investiture, as we have seen, although it originated before the 
feudal system," had long been interpreted according to the prin- 
ciples of feudalism.** By its defenders it was maintained on the 
ground that it related to the temporalities only ; that, if bishops and 
abbots were to enjoy these, they ought, like other holders of pro- 
perty, to acknowledge the superiority of the liege-lord, and to be 
subject to the usual feudal obligations. The opposite party replied 
that the temporalities were annexed to the spiritual office, as the 
body to the soul ; that, if laymen could not confer the spiritu- 
alities, they ought not to meddle with the disposal of their 
appendages, but that these also should be conferred by the pope 
or the metropolitan, as an assurance to the receivers that their 
temporalities were given by God.^ The abolition of investiture 
was a means effectually 'to prevent the sale of preferments by 
princes;^ but this was not all. On investiture depended the 
power of sovereigns over prelates, and the right to expect feudal ser- 
vice from them ; if there were no fealty, there could be no treason. 
The patronage which was taken from sovereigns would pass into 
other hands ; the prelates would transfer their allegiance from the 
crown to the pope ; ' and if Gregory was sincere when, in September 
1077, he told the people of Aquileia that he had no wish to inter- 
fere with the duty of bishops towards sovereigns,*' he had at least dis- 
covered the real bearing of his pretensions when, in February 1079, 
he exacted from the new patriarch of Aquileia an oath of absolute 
fedty to himself, including the obligation of military service.^ 
Gregory knew that his decree was sure to be opposed by all 

^ Hard. vi. 1551 ; Berthold, a.d. Schrockh, xxv. 450; Schmidt, il 290; 
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the dergy who depended on the patronage of laymen — from the 
prelates of the imperial court to the chaplain of the most incon- 
siderable noble — and that, in addition to these, there were many 
who would oppose him, not from any selfish motive, but from the 
belief that the measure was an invasion of the lawful rights of 
princes." For a time he hardly mentioned the new canon in his 
letters ; the publication of it was chiefly left to his legates ; * and 
sovereigns, as if in a contemptuous affectation of ignorance as to 
the new pretensions of Rome, continued to invest bishops and abbots 
as before/ 

At Christmas 1075, an extraordinary outrage was perpetrated 
by Cencius, who has been already mentioned. This man, after 
having been anathematised by Alexander IL, on account of his 
connexion with Cadalous, effected a reconciliation with Alexander, 
and continued to reside at Rome. The city was scandalised and 
disquieted by his irregularities, which had often brought him into 
collision with the government ; he had even been condemned to 
death, and had been pardoned only through the intercession of the 
countess Matilda ; but he possessed great wealth and influence, 
and was master of several fortified houses, which were garrisoned 
by a force of desperate ruffians." On Christmas eve, Gregory 
proceeded to the church of St Mary Major, for the midnight mass 
which ushers in the celebration of the Saviour's birth. In conse- 
quence of tempestuous weather, the congregation was small. The 
pope was in the act of administering the holy elements when the 
church was suddenly invaded by Cencius with a party of his retainers. 
The worshippers were borne down ; some of them were stabbed 
with daggers. The pope was rudely seized, was dragged by the 
hair, and beaten ; a sword, aimed at him with the intention of 
despatching him, wounded him in the forehead ; he was stripped 
of a part of his robes, and carried off on the back of one of the 
villains to a tower belonging to Cencius. All this he bore with 
perfect composure, neither struggling to escape, nor asking for 
mercy. During the night he was exposed ta the insults of the 
gang into whose hands he had fallen; but he found sympathy 
from a man who endeavoured to protect him with furs against the 
piercing cold, and from a woman who bathed his wound. It was 

« Planck, IV. i. 144. ii. 57. 

« Laden, Tiii. 573 ; Yoigt, 312. It y Planck, IV. i. 141-2 ; Voigt. 318. 
was not promulgated as a general law * Paul Bemr. 45-6; Bonixo, 811-3; 
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intended to send him privately out of the city ; but in the course 
of the night, the clergy, who had been \^dth him at the time of the 
assault, spread the news of his captivity. The people of Rome were 
roused by the sound of bells and trumpets, the gates were watched 
so that no one could go out, and a vast multitude gathered around 
the tower of Cencius, demanding the release of their pastor. A 
breach was made in the wall, and the besiegers were preparing to 
set the place on fire, when Cencius, in abject terror, threw himself 
. at the feet of his prisoner, and entreated forgiveness. " I pardon 
what thou hast done against myself," Gregory calmly replied ; " as 
for thy offences against God, His Mother, and the church, I enjoin 
on thee a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and that, if thou return aUve, 
thou be guided in future by my counsels." The pope, covered with 
blood, was received with exultation by the crowd, and was carried 
back to the church, to resume the interrupted rites, and to pour 
forth a thanksgiving for his deliverance.* Guibert, archbishop of 
Ravenna, formerly chancellor of Italy, and still Henry's ablest and 
most active partisan in that country, was suspected of having 
instigated the attempt of Cencius, and was ordered to leave Rome.* 
Cencius, forgetting his promises of amendment, soon incurred a 
fresh excommunication, and fled to Henry, who was then in Italy. 
The king refused to admit him to his presence openly, as being 
excommunicate, although it is asserted by the opposite party that 
he held secret conferences with him by night ; and Cencius died at 
Pavia, where he was buried by Guibert with a pomp which gave 
countenance to the suspicions against the archbishop.*^ 

The divisions of Germany had become more desperate. The 
king and the Saxons had each invoked the pope. Henry demanded 
the deposition of the prelates who had opposed him ; the Saxons 
declared that such a king was unworthy to reign, and entreated 
Gregory to sanction the election of anotiier in his room."* Henry 
had been greatly strengthened and elated by a victory over the 
Saxons at Hohenberg, on the Unstrut, in June 1075. The pope, 
on that occasion, wrote to him, "As to the pride of the Saxons, 
who wrongfully opposed you, which, by God's judgment, has been 
crushed before yom* face, we must both rejoice for the peace of the 
church, and grieve because much Christian blood has been spilt.'*' 

• Paul Bernr. 49-56; Lambert, p. « Bonizo, 816; Floto, ii. 139. 

242. •« Otbert, 3 (Pertz, xil.) ; Voigt, 368. 
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He expressed a willingness to receive him as his lord, brother, 
and son, and exhorted him to employ his success rather with a 
view to God's honomr than to his own ; but the advice was dis- 
regarded, and the king, by the abuse of his triumph, had added to 
the miseries and grievances of the conquered people.' 

A short time before the outrage of Cencius, ambassadors from 
Henry arrived at Rome ; and on their return they were accom- 
panied by envoys charged with a letter from Gregory to the king.^ 
The address was conditional : " Health and apostolical benediction 
— if, however, he obey the apostolic see as a Christian king ought." 
The letter explained that Henry's conduct had given cause for this 
doubtful form ; he was censured for intercourse with excommunicate 
persons, for nominating and investing bishops to several sees — 
among them Tedald to Milan. But as to investiture, the pope 
ofiers to meet the king's wishes if any tolerable way of accommo- 
dation can be pointed out. The bearers of the letter were instructed 
to proceed according as it should be received; if Henry were 
contumacious, they were to cite him, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to answer for his misdeeds at a synod which was to be 
held at Rome in the following Lent.** He had already been warned 
by a private mission that, unless he should reform, he would be 
excommunicated.^ 

The reception of the pope's lettet was such that the envoys felt 
themselves bound to deliver the citation. The king was in great 
indignation ; he sent them away with contempt, and summoned the 
bishops and abbots of Germany to a council at Worms, j^ 24 
All but a few Saxon bishops attended, and the feeling of 1076. 
the assembly was highly excited. One course only appeared to be 
open to Henry, unless he were disposed to absolute submission ; as 
obedience to the pope had from the days of Boniface been a part of 
German Christianity, the only means of setting aside the authority 
of Gregory was by repudiating his claim to the apostolic see.* An 
ally was found in Cardinal Hugh the White — the same who had 
taken so conspicuous a part in the elevation of Hildebrand to the 
pontificate. Hugh, a man of great ability and skilful in business, 
but versatile and utterly unprincipled, had lately been deprived by 

' Bernold, Ann. 1075; Lambert, p. Jan. 1, and refer it to the beginning of 

227. December. 

t Ep. iii. 10. The date, Jan. 8, 1076, ^ LAmbert, p. 241 ; Voigt, 372. 
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Gregory for conniving at simony, and for the third time laid undei 
anathema." He now produced letters which are said to have beer 
forged in the name of the Roman cardinals, charging the po|X 
with a multitude of offences, and demanding his deposition ; and 
to these Hugh added a virulent invective of his own. Gregory was 
reproached with the lowness of his birth ; he was accused of having 
obtained the papacy by bribery and violence— of simony, magic, 
praying to the devil.*^ Although the charges were for the mosi 
part so monstrous as to be utterly incredible, the German prelates 
were in no mood to criticise them, and, headed by Siegfried, 
pronounced the deposition of Hildebrand. Two bishops only, 
Adalbert of Wiirzburg and Hermann of Metz, objected that, as nc 
bishop could be condemned without a regular trial, much less could 
a pope, against whom not even a bishop or an archbishop could be 
admitted as accuser. But William of Utrecht, one of the ablest 
and boldest of Henry's party, told them that they must either sub- 
scribe the condemnation of Gregory or renounce their alle^ancc 
to the king, and they submitted.*^ 

On the breaking up of the council, Henry wrote to the Romans 
a letter in which was embodied the substance of one addressed tc 
Gregory. He begs them to reckon his enemies as their owe 
enemies, ^^ and especially the monk Hildebrand," whom he charges 
with attempting to rob him of his Italian kingdom, and of hig 
hereditary rights in the appointment to the papacy— with having 
declared himself resolved either to die or to deprive him both oi 
his crown and of his life. The Romans are desired not to kill 
Hildebrand, since life, after degradation, would be the severest 
punishment for him ; but if he should make any resistance to the 
decree of deposition, they are to thrust him out by force, and are 
to receive from the king a new pope, able and willing to heal the 
wounds which Hildebrand had caused. His letter to the pope 
was addressed, "To Hildebrand, now not apostolic pontiflF, but 
a false monk." It taxed him in violent terms with an accumulation 
of offences and enormities. " We bore with these things," said 
the king, " out of respect for the apostolic see. But you mistooli 
our humility for fear, and rose against the royal power itseli 

n Donizo, Vita Mathild. i. 1280, ap. et mores inconditos papa de statione soi 
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which God had granted to us — as if we had received the kisgdom 
from you, and as if it were in your hand, not in God's." And he 
peremptorily charged Hilde brand to descend from the chair of 
which he was unworthy.^ The bishops also wrote a letter to 
** brother Hildebrand," in which they charged him with throwing 
the church into confusion. His beginning had been bad, his 
progress worse ; he had been guilty of cruelty and pride ; he had 
attempted to deprive bishops of the power committed to them by 
God, and had given up everything to the fury of the multitude. 
He had obtsdned the papacy by the breach of an oath to the late 
emperor ; his intimacy witli the countess Matilda is censured as 
improper ; and the bishops conclude by solemnly renouncing him.^ 
The prelates of Lombardy, in a council at Piacenza, confirmed 
the proceedings of their brethren at Worms, and swore never to 
acknowledge Hildebrand as pope/ 

In February, the customary Lenten synod met at Rome. It is 
said that the members were pondering on the appearance Feb. 21-2, 
of an extraordinary egg which had lately been produced ^^^^* 
— displaying the figures of a serpent and a shield • — when Roland, 
a canon of Parma,* who had been despatched from the council of 
Piacenza, entered the assembly, and delivered the king's letter to 
Gregory. "My lord the king," he said, "and all the bishops,* 
both beyond the mountmns and in Italy, charge thee forthwith to 
quit St. Peter's seat which thou hast invaded ; for it is not fit that 
any one should ascend to such ain honour unless by their command 
and by the imperial gift." Then, turning to the assembled prelates, 
he summoned them to appear before the king at Whitsuntide, that 
they might receive from his hands a -new pope instead of the 
ravening wolf who had usurped the apostolic chair. The synod was 
thrown into conftision. " Seize him I " cried the bishop of Porto ; 
and Roland might have paid for his audacity with his life, had not 
the pope warded off the swords of his soldiery by interposing his 
own body. Gregory stilled the tempest, and calmly desired that the 
king's letter should be read.^ The bishops entreated him to pro- 

r The letters are in Bmno de Bello iniquitatis, sdlicet Parmensi civitate," 
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Dounce the judgment which Henry had deserved, and on the follow- 
ing day the excommunication was uttered. The pope ordered 
that the canons against despisers of the apostolic see should be 
recited ; he alluded to the portentous egg, of which the late aoene 
now suggested an explanation ; he recounted Henry's misdeeMls, 
and the failure of all attempts to reclaim him. Now that the 
king had attacked the foundations of the church, it was time to 
draw forth the sword of vengeance, and to strike down the enemy 
of God and of His church ; and, in accordance with the desire of 
the assembled fathers, he pronounced sentence on Henry in the 
form of an address to St Peter. The pope called the apostle 
to witness that he had not sought the papacy, or obtained it by 
any unlawful means ; and, by the power of binding and loosing 
committed to him, he declared Henry to be deprived of the 
government of Germany and Italy, released all Christians {rom 
their oaths of fealty to him, and denounced him with the curse of 
the church. The rebellious bishops of Lombardy were suspended 
and excommunicated ; those who had taken part in the proceedings 
at Worms were placed under a like sentence, unless within a 
certain time they should prove that their concurrence had been 
unwilling.' The empress Agnes was present, and heard the ocm- 
demnation of her son.^ 

Gregory announced the excommunication and deposition of 
Henry in letters to the people of Germany and to all Christians." 
The report of the sentence reached the king at Utrecht, where he 
was keeping the season of Easter. At first he was greatly agitated, 
but the bishop, William, succeeded in persuading him to put on an 
appearance of indifierence, and he resolved to meet his condem- 
nation by a counter-anathema on the pope. Two bishops, Pibo of 
Toul and Dietrich of Verdun, although strong partisans of the 
king, were afraid to share in such a step, and left Utrecht by night 
But on Easter-day, at high mass, William ascended the pulpit of 
his cathedral, and, after a fiery invective, pronounced a ban 
against Hildebrand.^ The Lombard bishops, on being informed 
of Gregory's sentence against them, held another synod, under 
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the presidency of Gulbert, and renewed their condemnation of the 
pope.^ 

The unexampled measure*' on which Gregory had ventured rent 
all Grermany into two hostile parties. No medium was possible 
between holding with the pope against the king and holding with 
the king against the pope.** Hermann of Metz ventured to report 
to Gregory that his right to excommunicate a king was questioned ; 
to which he replied" that the charge given by our Lord to St Peter 
— "Feed my sheep" — made no distinction between kings and 
other men. He cited examples from history — the behaviour of St 
Ambrose to Theodosius, and the pretended deposition of Childeric 
by Zacharias ;*' in answer to the opinion that the royal power was 
superior to the episcopal, he alleged, as if from Ambrose, a saying 
that the diflTerence between lead and shining gold is nothing in 
comparison of that between secular and episcopal dignity ; ' and 
he declared that royalty was invented by human pride, whereas 
priesthood was instituted by the Divine mercy. 

Henry soon felt that his power was ebbing from him. Destitute 
as Gregory was of any material force, he had left his decree to 
find for itself the means of its execution ; yet in this he did not 
rely wholly on the belief of his spiritual power; The sentence of 
deposition against Henry was addressed to subjects among whom 
a disaffected and rebellious spirit had long prevailed. The pope 
was sure to find an ally in every one who had been offended by the 
king himself, by his guardians, or by his father ; all were glad 
to welcome the religious. sanction which was thus given to their 
patriotism, their vindictiveness, or their ambition.^ The wrath of 
heaven was believed to have been visibly declared against Henry's 
cause. Godfrey " the Hunchbacked," duke of Lorraine, who had 
undertaken to seat an imperialist antipope in St. Peter's chair,^ 
had been assassinated at Antwerp in the beginning of the year.^ 
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The bishop of Utrecht, soon after his display of vebemenoe against 
Gregory on Easter-day, fell sick ; it was rumoured that he saw 
devils in his irenzy — that he died unhouselled, and in raviog 
despair."^ Others of the king's partisans were also carried off 
about the same time, and their deaths were interpreted as judg- 
ments.° A spirit of disaffection became general. Henry summcMied 
dieic, but few appeared at them ; some of the princes, whose policy 
had hitherto been doubtful, now openly declared themselves against 
bim,^ and bishops in alarm retracted their adhesion to the measures 
which had been taken at Worms.** Among these prelates was Udo, 
archbishop df Treves, who went to Italy, made his peace with the 
pope, and on his return avoided all intercourse with the excommu- 
nicated bishops and counsellors ; nor, although specially permitted 
by Gregory to confer with the king, in the hope of bringing him to 
submission, could he be persuaded to eat or to pray with him. 
The example was contagious ; Henry found himself deserted and 
shunned, and his attempts to conciliate his opponents by lenient 
measures were ineffectual."* The pope, in answer to a letter from 
the Saxons, told them that, if the king should refuse to amend, 
they ought to choose a successor, who should be confirmed in the 
kingdom by the apostolic authority.^ 

In October a great assembly of German dignitaries met at 
Tribur. The leaders of the princes and nobles were 
Rudolf of Swabia, Welf of Bavaria, Berthold of Zahrin- 
gen, and Otho of Nordheim ; at the head of the prelates was the 
primate Siegfried. The patriarch of Aquileia and bishop Altmann 
of Passau appeared as legates from the pope, and made a strong 
impression by declaring that they must avoid all intercourse 
with such bishops as had not obtained formal absolution for their 
concurrence in the acts of the council of Worms.* The sessions 
lasted seven days. All the errors, the misdeeds, the calamities of 
Henry's life were ript up and dwelt on ; a determination to depose 
him was loudly avowed, llie king, who was at Oppenheim, on 
the opposite side of the Rhine, sent messages to the assembly day 
afler day. His tone became even abject ; he entreated the members 

B The story is given, with some va- he had been sitting cracked, although 
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to spare him ; he promised amendment ; he offered to bind himself 
by tiie most solemn pledges, and to resign into their hands all the 
powers of government, if they would but suffer him to enjoy the 
name and the ensigns of royalty, which, as they had been conferred 
by all, could not (he said) be resigned without discredit to all. 
His promises were rejected with contemptuous references to his 
former breaches of faith, and the confederates declared an intention 
of immediately choosing another king. Each party entertained 
projects of crossing the river and attacking the other by force ; 
but at length it was proposed that the matters in dispute should be 
referred to the pope, who was to be invited to attend a diet at 
Augsburg at the feast of Candlemas ensuing. If Henry could 
obtain absolution within a year from the time of his excommunica« 
lion, he was to be acknowledged as king ; the princes would 
accompany him to Italy, where he should be crowned as emperor, 
and would aid him in driving out the Normans ; but if unabsolved, 
he was to forfeit his kingdom for ever. In the mean time he was 
to forego the symbols and the pomp of royalty, to refrain from 
entering a church until he should be absolved, to dismiss his 
excommunicated advisers, and to live as a private man at Spires, 
restricting himself to the company of Dietrich, bishop of Verdun, 
and a few other persons. If he should fail in the performance of 
any condition, the princes were to be fi^e from their engagements 
to him. Hard as these terms were, Henry saw no alternative but 
the acceptance of them ; he disbanded his troops, dismissed his 
counsellors, and, with his queen and her infant child Conrad, with- 
drew to the city which had been assigned for his residence.' 

The prospect of meeting the pope in Germany— of appearing 
before him as a deposed king, in the presence of the exasperated 
and triumphant princes — was alarming, and Henry, by an embassy 
to Rome, requested that he might be allowed to make his sub- 
mission in Italy. But Gregory refused the request, and announced 
to the Germans his compliance with the invitation to Augsburg.** 
The year within which it was necessary for the king to obtain 
absolution was already drawing towards an end, and in desperation 
he resolved to cross the Alps and to present himself before the 
pope. With much difficulty he raised the funds necessary for the 
journey ; for those who had fed on him in his prosperity were now 
deaf to his applications.^ He left Spires with Bertha and her 
child ; among their train was only one man of free birth, and he 

* Lambert, 253-4^ Boniso, 816. , « Berthold, p. 287. » Lambert, 255» 
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a person of humble station. As the passes of the Alps were i 
the hands of the opposite party, the king, instead of proceedinj 
by the nearest road, took his way through Burgundy, where h 
spent Christmas at Besanqon with his maternal great-uncle coue 
William.^ At the foot of Mont Cenis, he was honourably receive 
by his mother-in-law Adelaide, and her son Amadeus, marqius c 
Susa : but, says Lambert of Hersfeld " the anger of the Lord ha 
turned from him not only those who were bound by fealty am 
gratitude, but even his friends and nearest kindred ;" ' and Ade 
laide refrised him a passage, except on condition of his giving up t 
her five adjoining Italian bishopricks. With such a proposal, whic 
seemed as if intended to embroil him frirther with the pope, i 
was impossible to comply, but Heniy was fain to purchase th 
passage by ceding to her a valuable territory in Burgundy.* 

The winter was of extraordinary severity. The Rhine and th^ 
Po were thickly frozen over from Martinmas until the end c 
March ; in many places the vines were killed by the frost ; tb 
snow which covered the Alps was as hard and as slippery as ice. 
By the help of guides, the royal party with difficulty reached th< 
summit of the pass; but the descent was yet more hazardous 
The men crept on their hands and knees, often slipping and rollinj 
down the glassy declivities. The queen, her child, and her femal 
attendants, were wrapped in cow-hides, and in this kind of sledg 
were dragged down by the guides. The horses were led, witl 
their feet tied togetlier; many dropped dead from exhaustion 
some fell from precipices and perished, and almost all the rea 
were rendered unserviceable.*' 

Having achieved this perilous passage, the king arrived a 

Turin, where he met with a reception which contrasted strongl; 

with the behaviour of his northern subjects. The Italians re 

mcmbered the eflPects produced by former visits of Germai 

emperors ; they looked to Henry for a redress of their grievances 

for a pacification of their discords ; the Lombards were roused tt 

enthusiasm by a belief that he was come to depose the detestec 

Gregory. Bishops, nobles, and a host of inferior partisans fiocke( 

around him, and, as he moved onwards, the number of his follower 

continually increased.*^ 

y I^Ambert, 255. sents, and that she, in retarn, provido 

» lb. 256. everything requisite for the passage o 

* lb. This is questioned by J. von the Alps), ii. 123. 

Muller and by Laden (ix. Ill), as also ^ Lambert, 256; Berthold, 2S7. . 

by Floto (who, however, supposes that « Lambert, 256. 

Uemy gave the marchioness rich pre- ^ lb. ; Voigt, 430.. 
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The proceedings at Tribur had opened a magnificent prospect to 
Gregory ; he might hope to extinguish the imperial power, and to 
create it anew in accordance with his own principles.' Contrary 
to the advice and entreaties of his Roman counsellors,^ he set out 
for Germany under the guidance of the countess (or marchioness) 
Matilda, who, by the murder of her husband, the younger Godfrey 
of Lorraine, and by the death of her mother, had lately become 
sole mistress of her rich inheritance.*^ The " Great Countess " was 
not more remarkable for power and influence than for character. 
Her talents and accomplishments were extraordinary ; no sovereign 
of the age was more skilful in the art of government ; and with a 
masculine resolution and energy she united the warmth of a 
woman's enthusiastic devotion.^ Her marriage with the imperialist 
Godfrey, the son of her stepfather, had been disturbed by differences 
of feeling and opinion, and, after a short union, the pair had lived 
apart, in thdr respective hereditary dominions.* The attachment 
with which she devoted herself to the pope was a mark for the 
slander of Gregory's enemies, but needs no other explanation than 
that acquaintance with her from her .early years which had given 
him an opportunity of imbuing her mind with his lofty ecclesiastical 
principles, and of gaining over her the influence of a spiritual 
iather.^ In company with Matilda the pope was advancing north- 
wards, when, on hearing that Henry had reached Vercelli, and 
finding himself disappointed in his expectation of an escort from 
the princes of Germany, he was persuaded by her to withdraw to 
Canossa, a strong Apennine fortress belonging to the countess. 
There they were joined by the marchioness Adelaide of Susa and 
her son, who seem to have accompanied the king across the Alps,™ 
by Hugh abbot of Cluny, the godfather of Henry and the ancient 
superior of Gregory, and by other persons of eminent dignity.** 

• Voigt, 424. tion of Godfrey, iii. 81. 

' Ep. Extrav. 31. •' Planck, IV. i. 214 ; Stenzel, ii. 27; 

9 Beatrice died in April, 1076. Do- Stephen's Essays, ii. 46. The scandal 

nizo, L c 20. was, as we have seen, alladed to in 

^ Luden, viii. 542 ; Stenzel, i. 351. the letter of the bishops from Worms. 

* Lambert, 257. That Baronius (1073. Waltram mentions it, bat does not seem 
22-5) is mistaken in supposing them to believe it, although he censures 
dirorcedf is shown by Pagi, xviii. 381. Matilda's masculine conduct as incon- 
Floto (ii. 20) thinks that Gregory's sisteut with St Paul's view of female 
influence contributed to the separation, duty (ap. Freher, i. 219). Lambert re- 
and cites Ep. i. 47, in which the pope, futes the imputations. 257. 

a few weeks after tiie marriage, exhorts " Floto, ii. 125>8. 

Matilda to cultivate an ascetic sanctity. " Berthold, 288-9 ; Bonizo, 1. viii. ; 

The elder Landulf groundlesaly charges Card, de Aragonia, ap. Murat. iii. 307. 

Matilda with instigating the assassina- I«den, on mere oonjectnre, thinks that 
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The bishops and others of the king's party who desired recon- 
ciliation with the pope appeared gradually at Canossa. Some of 
them had eluded the sentinels who guarded the Alpine passes; 
some had fallen into the hands of Henry's enemies, and had hem 
obliged to pay heavily for leave to pursue their journey. On thdr 
arrival Gregory ordered them to be confined in solitary cells, with 
scanty fare ; but after a few days he summoned them into his pre- 
sence, and absolved them on condition that, until the king should 
be reconciled, they should hold no intercourse with him, except for 
the purpose of persuading him to submission.^ For Henry himsdf 
a severer treatment was reserved. 

On arriving before Canossa, the king obtained an interview witii 
Matilda, and prevailed on her^ with Adelaide, Hugh of Cluny, 
and other influential persons, to entreat that the pope would not 
rashly believe the slanders of his enemies, and would grant him 
absolution. Gregory answered that, if the king believed himself 
innocent, he ought to wait for the council which had been appointed, 
and there to submit himself to the pope's impartial judgment The 
mediators represented the urgency of the time — that the year of 
grace was nearly expired ; that the hostile princes were eagerly 
waiting to catch at the expected forfeiture of the kingdom ; that, if 
the king might for the present receive absolution, he was willing to 
consent to any terms or to any inquiry. At length the pope, as if 
relenting, proposed that Henry, in proof of his penitence, should 
surrender to him the ensigns of royalty, and should acknowledge 
that by his offences he had rendered himself unworthy of ^e 
kingdom. The envoys, shocked at the hardness of these condi- 
tions, entreated Gregory not to " break the bruised reed ;" and in 
condescension to their importunities he promised to grant the king 
an interview.^ 

But before this interview a deeper humiliation was to be en- 
dured. Henry was admitted, alone and unattended, within the 
second of the three walls which surrounded the castle. He was 
dressed in the coarse woollen garb of a penitent ; his feet were 
bare ; and in this state, without food, he remained from morning 
till evening, exposed to the piercing cold of that fearful winter. A 

Gregory had no intention of going to Lim, had been put to penance for his 

Germany, but had a«^cd, at Matilda's intercourse with the king while exoom- 

request) to receive Henry at Canossa mnnicate. Berthold, 1. c. 

(ix. 106). Abbot Hugh had visited ** Lambert, 257-8. 

Henry at Spires, and, having then gone p lb. 258. 
to Rome with a view of interceding for 
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second and a third day were spent in the same manner ; Gregory 
himself tells us that all within the castle cried out against his harsh- 
ness, as being not the severity of an apostle, but barbarous and 
tyrannical cruelty.*^ At last Henry, almost beside himself with the 
intensity of bodily and mental suffering, sought a meeting with 
Matilda and the abbot of Cluny in a chapel of the castle, and 
persuaded them to become sureties for him to the pope ;' and on 
the fourth day he was admitted to Gregory's presence. Numb 
with cold, bareheaded and barefooted, the king, a man of tall and 
remarkably noble person," prostrated himself with a profusion of 
tears, and then stood submissive before the pope, whose small and 
slight form was now withered with austerities and bent with age.* 
Even Gregory's sternness was moved, and he too shed tears.** 
After many words, the terms of absolution were stated. Henry 
was to appear before a diet of the German princes, at which the 
pope intended to preside. He was to submit to an investigation 
of his conduct, and, if found guilty by the laws of the church, was 
to forfeit his kingdom. In the mean time, he was to refrain from 
all use of the royal insignia, and from all exercise of the royal 
authority ; his subjects were to be free from their allegiance to 
him; he was to hold no intercourse with his excommunicated 
counsellors ; he was to yield implicit obedience to the pope in future, 
and, if in any respect he should violate the prescribed conditions, 
he was to lose all further hope of grace.* The king was brought so 
low that even these terms were thankfully accepted ; but Gregory 
would not trust him unless the abbot of Cluny, with other persons 
of high ecclesiastical and secular dignity, undertook to be sureties 
for his observance of them.^ 

The pope then proceeded to the celebration of mass, and, after 
the consecration, desired Henry to draw near. "I," he said, 
" have been charged by you and your adherents with simony in 
obtaining my office, and with offences which would render me un- 
worthy of it. It would be easy to disprove these charges by the 
evidence of many who have known me throughout my life ; but I 
prefer to rely on the witness of God. Here is the Lord's body ; 
may this either clear me from all suspicion if I am innocent, or, if 
guilty, may God strike me with sudden death 1 " A thrill of anxiety 

* Ep. iv. 12. 132. 

' Donizo, ii. c. 1 (Pertz, xii. 381). ' Lambert, 259 ; Jaramentum Hen- 

■ OtbertjC. I (Pertz, xii. 271) ; Floto, rici, ap. Pertz, Leges, ii. 50. Waltram 

ii. 148. remarks on the insidious nature of the 

* Donizo, ii. c. 1 ; Milman, iii. 72. terms, p. 161. 

" Berthold, a.d. 1077 ; Floto, ii. i Lambert, 359. 
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ran throiigfaout the spectators; the pope amidst their breaihlesB 
silence underwent the awful ordeal, and they burst into kmd 
applause. Then he again addressed the king — '^ Do, my son, as 
you have seen me do. The princes of Germany daily beset me 
with accusations against you, so many and so heinous that they 
would render you unfit not only for empire, but for the communion 
of the church, and even for the common intercourse of life ; and 
for these they pray that you may be brought to trial. But human 
judgment is fallible, and falsehood and truth are often confounded. 
I^ therefore, you know yourself to be guiltless, take this remaining 
portion of the Lord's body, that so God's judgment may i4)proT8 
your innocence." 

The ordeal was unequal. The charges from which the pope had 
purged himself were distinct and palpable ; those against the king 
were unnamed, infinite in variety, extending over his whole life, 
many of them such as he would have met, not with a denial but 
with explanation and apology. He shuddered at the sudden pro* 
posal, and, after a brief consultation with his friends, told the pope 
that such a trial, in the absence of his accusers, would not be con- 
vincing; he therefore prayed that the matter might be deferred 
until a diet should meet for the consideration of his case. Gregory 
assented, and, on leaving the chapel, invited the king to his taUe, 
where he conversed with him in a friendly tone, and gave him 
advice as to his future conduct.' 

While the king remained in the castle, the bishop of Zeiz was sent 
out to absolve, in the pope's name, those who had held intercourse 
with Henry during his excommunication. His message was received 
with derision. The Italians cried out that they cared nothing for 
the excommunication of a man who had been justly excommunicated . 
by all the bishops of Italy — a simoniac, a murderer, an adulterer. 
They charged Henry with having humbled them all by his abase- 
ment ; he had thought only of himself, he had made peace with 

" Lambert, 259-260. As to the ad- (iii. 71-4); cf. Annal. Palith. ap. Pertx» 

ministration of the eucharist, the an- xvi. 72. Luden (ix. 112-5, and notes) 

cient writers are not agreed. Bonizo and Dolliuger (ii. 131) deny the truth 

(1. viii.)i Donixo (ii. 144), and Wal- of it, apparently from a feeling that it 

tram (161), say that the pope gave it to is not creditable to their hero. On the 

Henry; Berthold (290) that he offered wickedness involved in Gregory's aUeged 

it, and that Henry declined it as being proposal, Steuzel and Dean Milman 

unworthy. Gregory himself does not speak strongly. The protestant Leo's 

allude to it (Ep. iv. 12). Lambert's justification of Gregory (i. 459) is 

story is followed by Leo (i. 438), by hardly to be paraUeled by anything in 

Stenzel (i. 409-1 1), and by Dean Milman, Baronius. 
who gives the scene very strikingly 
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the public enemy, and had deserted those who, for his sake, had 
exposed themselves to hostility and danger. They spoke of setting 
up his son, the young Conrad, as king — of carrying the prince to 
Kome for coronation, and choosing another pope.* Henry, on 
joining his partisans, found that a change had come over their 
disposition towards him. The chiefs returned to their homes with- 
out asking his permission ; and, as he inarched along, the general 
dissatisfaction was apparent. No cheers or marks of honour 
greeted him; the provisions which were supplied to him were 
scanty and coarse ; and at night he was obliged to lodge in the 
suburbs of towns, as the inhabitants would not admit him within 
their walls. The bishops, who were especially indignant, held a 
meeting at Reggio, and combined to excite their flocks against 
him.^ 

It is said that when some Saxon envoys expressed their alarm 
in consequence of Henry's absolution, the pope endeavoured to 
reassure them in these words — "Be not uneasy, for I will send 
him back to you more culpable than ever." The story is generally 
discredited, on the ground that, even if Gregory had been capable 
of the profound wickedness which it imphes, he would not have 
been so indiscreet as to avow his craft.*^ Yet it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he should have expected the king to fulfil the engage- 
ments which had been so sternly exacted from him in his distress. 
While the abasement to which Henry had been forced to stoop 
greatly exceeded all that could have been anticipated, the graces 
which had been granted to him was far short of his expectations. 
He was still at the mercy of the offended princes of Germany ; 
his royalty, instead of being restored, seemed to be placed hope- 
lessly beyond his reach. And the temper of the Italians — the 
enthusiasm with which they had received him, their burning ani- 
mosity against his great enemy — ^proved to him that his humilia- 
tion had been needless. Although for a time he behaved with an 
appearance of submission to the pope — partly out of deference to 
his mother, who visited him at Piacenza'* — he wished to find some 
pretext for breaking with Gregory, and assured the Italians that 
he had submitted to him only from reasons of temporary necessity, 
but that he was now resolved to take veng^mce for the indignities to 

• Lambert, 260-1 ; Voigt, 442-3. Planck, IV. L 188-4 ; Steiwe], ii. 23 ; 

*> Lambert, 261. Mil man, iii. 74. 

« Waltram (ap. Freher, i. 161) is the •* Bonizo, 1. viii. ; Floto, ii. 139. 

only authority for the story. See Agnes died Dec. 14, 1077. Berthold, 

Schmidt, ii. 317 ; Schrdckh, xzy. 493 ; 303, 
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which he had been subjected.^ They flocked again to his standarc 
he resumed the insignia of royalty ; Liemar of Bremen, with h 
excommunicated advisers, again appeared at his side, and wit 
them were many who had avoided him during his excommunicatioi 
Large contributions of money .poured in from his adherents, an 
he again felt himself strong/ He asked the pope to allow lum \ 
be crowned at Monza, as if his absolution had restored him to tl 
kingdom of Italy ; but the request was refused.* He then invite 
Gregory to a conference at Mantua ; but Matilda, acting either c 
information or on suspicion of some treacherous design, persuade 
the pope not tq expose himself.** 

Gregory remained at Canossa, or in its neighbourhood, unl 
the month of August ; * and during his residence there, the counte 
bequeathed her inheritance to the Roman see*^ — a donatic 
which was afterwards renewed, and which, although it never ful 
took effect, contributed much in the sequel to the temporal pow 
of the popes.™ 

The princes of Germany considered that Henry, by going in 
Italy, had broken the engagements which he had made with the 
at Tribur, and they resolved to proceed to further measures." 
diet was summoned to meet at Forchheim, in Franconia, in Man 
1077. The king excused himself from attending it, on the groui 
that, being on his first visit to Italy, he was occupied with tl 
affairs of that country, and was unwilling to offend his Italic 
subjects by hastily leaving them.® The pope declined the invit 
tion, on the plea that Henry refused to grant him a safe-conduc 
but he was represented at the meeting by legates. It was his ^i 
to keep matters in suspense until the king, by some breach of t 
conditions on which he had been absolved, should give a cle 
pretext for deposing him, and the legates were instructed accoi 
ingly. They were to endeavour that, if the state of the count 
would permit, the election of a new king should be deferred un 
their master should himself go into Germany ; but if the princ 

• Lambert, 261 ; Stenzel, ii. 416. » Mosh. ii. 340. See below, Ch. ] 

' Lambert, 262 ; Schrockh, xxv. 497. ° P. Bemr. 88. 

t P. Bemr. 86 ; Voifft, 444. «» Lambert, 262. At this point Li 

^ DoDizo(ii. 134-146) speaks as if it berths history ends. For his char»cl 

were certain that Henry meayt to seize see Howden, ii. 199. The chief obj 

the pope ; bnt it seems to be merely a of Prof. Floto's * Heinrich IV.,' in 

suspicion. Bee Luden, ix. 125 ; Milman, earlier part, appears to be to dispar 

iii. 77. Lambert's authority ; and he states t 

Berthold, 291. Prof. Ranke (in a work which I hi 

^ Donizo, ii. 173. See too Chron. not seen) takes a similar yiew (^Bd 

Casin. iii. 49, and note in Pertz. Vorr. ili.). 
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were bent on carrying it through at once, they were not to op- 
pose them. To the princes he wrote that they should carry on 
the government of the country, but should refrain from any more 
decided step until the case of Henry should be fully examined 
in his own presence.^ 

But the Germans were furious against Henry, and would endure 
no delay. The legates, after expressing the pope's feeling, said 
that it was for the princes to decide what would be best for their 
country, and were silent ; and Rudolf, duke of Swabia, formerly 
one of Henry's chief supporters, and connected both with him and 
with Bertha by having married a sister of each, was chosen as 
king.** The first to vote for him was the primate Siegfried, whose 
eagerness to secure the tithes of Thuringia had contributed so 
largely to Henry's errors and unpopularity.' The legates confirmed 
the choice, and proposed conditions for the new sovereign. He 
was to discourage simony, and to grant freedom of election to 
sees ; and the kingdom was not to be hereditary, but elective — 
a provision intended to make its possessors feel the necessity of 
keeping well both with the pope and with the princes." Rudolf 
was crowned at Mentz, on the 26th of March, by Siegfried and the 
archbishop of Magdeburg. On the day of the coronation a bloody 
affray took place between the populace of Mentz and Rudolf s 
soldiers; and this inauguration of the new reign was too truly 
ominous of its sequel.^ Siegfried was driven firom his city, never 
to return to if* 

The setting up of a rival king reawakened the feeling of loyalty 
in many who had long been discontented with Henry's government, 
and, when he returned into Germany, his force grew as he went 
on. He enriched himself, and found means of rewarding his par- 
tisans, by confiscating the estates of his chief opponents.* With 
Rudolf were the mass of the Swabians, Saxons, and Thuringians ; 
with Henry were Franconia and Bavaria. Yet in countries where 
the majority favoured one of the rivals, the other also had partisans, 
so that the division penetrated even into the bosom of families.^ 
The bishops were for the most part on Henry's side ; many abbeys 
sent their contingents to swell his army, and the populations of the 

f P. Bernr. 88 ; Voigt, 455, 459. thold, p. 292. 

4 P. Bernr. 93-4 ; Berthold, 292. "> Ekkehard, 202 ; Sigebert, A. d. 1077. 

' Berthold, 292. He died in 1084. Annal. Saxo, 721. 
■ Brano, c 91 ; Voigt, 457. ' Berthold, 295-8. 

« P. Bernr. 96 ; Bemold, Ann. 1077 ; 7 Voigt, 465 ; Stenxd, i. 424. 
Ekkehard, p. 202 ; Bnmo, c 92 ; Ber- 
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towns were generally with him, out of gratitude for the privilqpes 
which they had received from him, and for the protection which be 
had afforded them against the tyranny of princes and nobleSb' 
For three years the contest was carried on ; the land was desolated 
by the ravages of war, especially by the outrages of the barbarous 
and half-heathen Bohemians, whom Henry had called to his aid, 
and who revelled in acts of profanity and sacrilege, of lust and 
cruelty.' Three great battles were fought: at Melrichstadt, in 
August 1078, and at Fladenheim (or Flarchheim) in January 
1080, Rudolph was declared the victor; but so slight was his 
superiority, and so severe was his loss, that the victories were little 
more than nominal.^ In the mean time the anarchy of Ger- 
many was frightful. Neither Henry nor Rudolf dared to execute 
justice, from fear of alienating their followers. Violence met 
with no check, nobles and knights built castles and lived by 
robbery, and the wretched people were ground to the dust by 
oppression of every kind.^ The north of Italy too was in a 
state of continual agitation. Guibert of Ravenna and Tedald 
of Milan were indefatigable in their exertions against Gregoiy. 
Imperialist and papalist bishops fought for the possession of sees, 
and strove to outbid each other by grants of privileges to their 
people.* 

Gregory found that he had gone too far — that Henry possessed 
a strength which the pope had not suspected when at Canossa he 
subjected him to a humiliation which could never be forsfiven ; and 
he was displeased that the princes, by electing Rudolf, had taken 
into their own hands the determination which he had wished to 
reserve for himself. During the war, he refrained from showing 
any decided favour to either party. It was in vain that Rudolf 
entreated his recognition, and that Henry urged him to excom- 
municate the rebel leader, although Gregory said that he would 
do so unless Rudolf should be able to justify his conduct.^ He 
styled them both kings ; he assured the envoys of each that he 
was anxious to do justice — that he would go into Germany and 
decide between them ; and he asked both to grant him a safe- 

• Voigt, 462-5 ; see Floto, ii. c 26, 473. Lnden thinks that Henry'g re- 

• Berthold, 295-313 ; Bernold, 434 ; quest was made, not with any ezpedft- 
Milnian, iii. 83. tion of its being granted, but in order 

t» Brano, cc 96-102 ; Voigt, 491-4. that Gregory might appear befbre the 

« Stenzel, i. 194. world as an abettor of the rebellki. 

' Voigt, 486. ix. 123. 

• Ep. ix. 133; Donizo, 816-7 ; Voigt, 
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conduct His legates went from Henry to Rudolf, and from 
Rudolf to Henry ; they took money from each, and spoke to each 
in terms of encouragement,' while they were instructed by their 
master, if either of the rivals should be contumacious, to anathe- 
matise him, and to adjudge the kingdom to his more submissive 
opponents 

The Saxons were indignant at this policy. In 6ve letters,** 
written in a plain and downright tone of remonstrance, and with a 
scanty observance of the usual forms, they represent to Gregory the 
sufferings which they had brought on themselves, by what they had 
supposed to be an obedience to his instructions. They tell him 
that they had relied on the firmness of Rome ; that, after having 
urged them into danger, he had deserted them ; that they are too 
simple to understand the subtle and equivocal policy by which he 
acknowledged two kings at once^ and seemed to pay greater honour 
to him whom he had deposed than to the king whose election they 
had believed to be warranted by the papal sanction.* 

Gregory, in reply, endeavoured to justify himself by dwelling on 
the exigencies of the time, and on his wish to do impartial justice. 
He denied that he had instigated the election of Rudolf; he dis- 
owned the acts of his legates who had confirmed that election, and 
had pronounced a fresh excommunication against Henry at Goslar 
in November 1077.^ But the Germans treated his^excuses as 
subterfuges ; they told him that he ought either to have refrained 
from proceeding against Henry or to follow up his acts by openly 
aiding them. They beseech him to have regard to his own repu- 
tation, and to the e£Fusion of blood which must lie at his door if he 
should continue his course of indecision.™ 

The tidings of the battle of Fladenheim (Jan. 27, 1080) at 
length roused the pope to a bolder proceeding. At the Maifh 7, 
council which was held in the following Lent, and which ^^^* 
was the most fully attended of all his councils, he refrised to allow 

' Brano, 116. " Noel Alexandre attempts to give a 

* Ep. iv. 23-4; v. 15; vi. 1 ; Voigt, peculiar colour to Gregory's condact, by 

471-2. arguinff that he had not intended to 

^ Bruno, 107-115. depose Henry, but only to suspend him 

I It is generally said that Gregory (t. xiii. Diss. ii. artt. 4-8). I cannot 

allowed the first two letters to remain see ground for this view. Gregory 

unanswered; but Stensel (Beilaoe z.) went too &r, and wished to recall 

examines the order, and shows that his what he had done. The legates at 

letter (£p. ▼!. 1, July 1, 1078) is an Forchheim did not exceed their oom- 

answer to the>!r9f. mission, although the result was dif- 

. ^ See Berthold, 802 ; Bemcld, 435 ; ferent ^m what he had expected or 

Greg. Epp. vi. 1 ; vii. 32 ix. 28. wished. 
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Henry's envoys a hearing in answer to the charges which Radolfs 
envoys had advanced; he repeated his threats against all who 
should give or should receive investiture; and he renewed the 
excommunication and deposition of the king in very remarkaUe 
terms. The sentence, as before, is addressed to St Peter and St 
Paul. He calls the apostles to witness as to the means by wluch 
he had attained his office, and as to his conduct in the administra- 
tion of it He recounts the course of his dealings with Henry — 
the king's offences, his excommunication, his absolution, his breach 
of the promises which he had made at Canossa ; the election of 
Rudolf, which, the pope solemnly protests, was not undertaken by 
his advice ; the calamities which had followed in Germany, and of 
which he charges the guilt on Henry. He then again declared 
the king to be deposed, forbade all Christians to obey bim, and 
anathematised liim with his abettors. He prayed that Henry might 
never prosper in war ; in the name and with the blessing of the 
apostles, he bestowed the kingdom of Germany on Rudolf, and 
promised to all who should faithfully adhere to the new king abso- 
lution for all their sins ; and he prayed them that, as they had 
power to bind and to loose in heaven — as they judged angels — so 
they would now show to kings, princes, and all the world, that the 
dignities of this life also were in their disposal. *' Do you,'' the 
form concluded, ''so exercise your judgment on the aforesaid 
Henry, as that all may know that he shall fall, not by chance, but 
by your power. May he be confounded unto repentance, that his 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord I"*^ The pope even 
ventured to assume the character of a prophet ; he foretold (and 
he staked his credibility on the result) that within a year Henry 
would either be dead, or deposed and utterly powerless.** And it 
is said that he sent into Germany a crown with an inscription 
signifying that it was the gift of the Saviour to St. Peter and of 
St Peter to Rudolf.? 

■* Hard. vi. 1587-92. Kudolfs cause openly by a mistaken 

^ Bonizo, 819 (who tries to explain belief that the battle of Fladenbeim vis 

this away) ; Beuno, ed. Goldast. 4 ; decisive against Henry (Voigt, 516-8). 

Sigebert, Ann. 1080; Rog. Wendover, Stenzel, however, ascribes his pro* 

ii. 21. See Baron. 1080.50; Bayle, art ceedings to an opposite motive — to a 

Qregoire VII,, note N. knowledge that Hudolf s cause wai 

P " I'etra dedit Petro, Petnis diadema Ra- nearly desperate, and could odIj be 

duipbo." assisted by the most vigorous measures 

Sigebert (Ann. 1077) wrongly puts this i. 459. Comp. Bowden, ii. 265-8. Lt- 

immediately after Rudolfs election, den says that he felt it necessary to act, 

See Voigt, 530 ; Neand. vii. 162 ; Giesel. in order to redeem his reputation, whidi 

II. ii. 28. It has been generally said had suffered by his long mdecisioin. il« 

that Gregory was induced to espouse 170-4. 
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On hearing of the pope's proceedings, Henry resolved to meet 
them by a measure no less decided. At Whitsuntide he assembled 
a council of his bishops at Mentz, for the choice of a new pope. 
With a view of obtaining the concurrence of the Lombards, the 
election was adjourned to a council which was to be held at Brixen, 
and the German prelates engaged themselves to accept the decision 
of their brethren. At Brixen, Gregory was condemned as a 
disturber of the church and of the empire — as a patron of murder, 
perjury, and sacrilege, a Berengarian heretic, a necromancer, and . 
a demoniac ; and Guibert of Ravenna was elected pope, under the 
name of Clement III.*^ 

The armies of Henry and his rival met once more, on the bank 
of the Elster, in October 1080. Tlie contest was long and obsti- 
nate ; each side prevailed by turns ; and, although at last the 
victory was with the Saxons, the death of their leader converted 
it into a virtual defeat. The fatal wound is said to have been given 
by Godfrey of Bouillon — afterwards the hero of the first crusade.' 
A stroke from the sword of another cut ofi* Rudolf's right hand, 
and it was reported that the dying man remorsefully acknowledged 
this as a just punishment, since with that hand he had sworn fealty 
to Henry.* The pope's prediction of Henry's death was falsified ; 
according to one version of the story, he had prophesied the death 
or ruin of the pretended king,' and Heaven had now declared that 
the king of Gregory's own choice was the pretender. 

Henry offered peace to the Saxons, but they answered that they 
could not act without the pope ; and the king resolved to march on 
Rome." 

The prospect which Gregory had before him might well have 
alarmed him. Henry was stronger than ever, and his alliance was 
sought by the emperor of the east, who wished to make common 
cause with him against the Normans. The pope could expect no 
aid from Philip of France. William of England and Normandy, 
although Gregory was assiduous in his civilities to him and to his 
queen, remained cool and uninterested. As he, alone among the 
sovereigns of his time, found Gregory tractable, he had no motive for 

1 Ekkehard, Ann. 1080; Pertz, Leges, this occasion by hiding himself in the 
ii. 51 ; Voigt, 531-4. We may, in some hollow of an altar. Vita, ib. 72. 
measure, understand how some of the ' Will. Tyr. ix. 8 (Patrol, cci.). 
offences charged on Gregory were con- ■ Ekkehard, p. 204 ; Voigt, 538-540. 
Btructively brought home to him from * Sigebert, Ann. 1080 ; Bog. Wen- 
Guy of Ferrara, ap. Pertz, xii. 172. dover, ii. 21. 
Beuno, bishop of Oisnaburg, is said to ** Voigt, 558. 
have escaped the necessity of voting on 
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taking part with the autipope ; but he was not disposed to embroO 
himself in Gregory's quarrels.* The countess Matilda was the 
only ally who could be relied on. Her devotion to the papal 
cause was unbounded ; she placed her forces at Gregory's disposal, 
she sheltered his adherents in her Alpine fortresses, and by her 
heroic energy kept up the spiri^of his party.^ By the sale, not 
t)nly of her own precious ornaments, but of those which belonged 
to her churches, she repeatedly raised large sums, with which 
she enabled him to purchase for a time the support of the Tenal 
and fickle Romans.* But her forces were altogether unequal to 
cope with those of Henry ; and the pope was urged by his friends 
to make peace with the king and to bestow on him the imperial 
crown.' 

Gregory was undaunted and immoveable in his resolution ; but 
a change had come over his object. It wad no longer a question 
of things, but of persons. He had professed to break with Henry 
for the maintenance of certain abuses, and he was now willing to 
tolerate those very abuses, in order to humble the king. All 
means were to be taken that men should not be driven to Henry's 
side> The legates in Germany were instructed to permit die 
ministrations of concubinary priests, on account of the hardness of 
the times, and the fewness of clergy.* If the bishop of Osnabuig 
should be disposed to abandon Henry, they were to deal easily 
with him in a suit as to tithes."* The pope wrote to Robert, count 
of Handers, in terms of great courtesy, professing, out of a wisb 
to keep him in the unity of the church, to forgive the language 
which he had used against the apostolic see." The legate in France, 
Hugh, bishop of Die, was reproved for unseasonably enforcing the 
rigour of the canons. He was ordered to restore some Norman 
bishops whom he had deposed for refusing to attend a synod. He 
was to absolve certain knights who had impropriated tithes and had 
taken the part of simoniac and concubinary clergymen.*^ The 
bishops of Paris and Chartres, against whom Hugh had proceeded 
in a summary manner, were treated by the pope with indulgence.' 
Above all, the legate was to bewjire of irritating the king of Eng- 
land, whom Gregory, although be professed himself not blind to 
his faults, declared to be far more worthy of approbation than other 

* Voigt, 55-2, 559. "= Ep. ix. 3. • 
y Douizo, ii. c. 2. ^ lb. 10. 

' lb. fin. See Muratori, v. 385. ' lb. 33. 

• Voigt, 5.54. f lb. 5. 

^ Giesel. 11. i. 30-2. if lb. 15-6. 
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kings.^ To every one but Henry the pope breathed conciliation ; 
and in this spirit he sought an alliance with the Nonnans of the 
south — selfish, faithless, profane, and sacrilegious robbers as he well 
knew them to be. 

The power and the ambition of the Normans had been continu- 
ally on the increase. Robert Guiscard had been suspected as an 
accomplice in the plot of Cencius ; * he had for some years been 
under excommunication for his invasions of the patrimony of 
St. Pet€r ; ^ but Gregory, by the mediation of Desiderius, abbot 
of Monte Cassino, now eagerly patched up a treaty with him* 
Guiscard swore to defend the pope ; he was released june 29, 
fix)m his excommunication without any profession of ^^®^' 
penitence ; and, instead of exacting restitution from him, Gregory 
added to a renewal of the grants of Nicolas and Alexander the 
following remarkable words : — " But as for the territory which 
you unjustly hold, we now patiently bear with you, trusting in 
Almighty God and in your goodness, that hereafter your behaviour 
with respect to it will be such, to the honour of God and of St 
Peter, as it becomes both you to show and me to accept, without 
peril either to your soul or to mine." ™ It is said that, in con- 
sideration of the expected aid, he even promised Guiscard 'the 
imperial crown." 

In Germany, the partisans of Rudolf set up Count Hermann, 
of Salm or Luxemburg, as his successor. Giegory instructed his 
legates to see that no one should be chosen who would not be 
obedient to the Roman see, and sent them a form of oath to be 
taken by the new king, which reduced the kingdom, and conse- 
quently the empire, to a fief of the church.® But Hermann was 
unable to gain any considerable strength, and Henry was safe in 
disregarding him. 

Henry's successes revived the disposition to ask whether the 
])ope were justified in deposing sovereigns ; and in answer March is, 
to a renewed inquiry from Hermann, bishop of Metz, ^^®^- 
Gregory laid down more fully than before his views of the papal 
authority.^ He cites the same passages of Scripture on which he 
had relied in his former letter. He magnifies the sacerdotal power 
above that of temporal sovereigns. The instances of Theodosius 

^ lb. 5. " Gml. Appul. iv. 31. This seems 

' P. Bernr. 48. very questionable, 

k Hard. vi. 1578 ; Pertz, ix. 280 ; Ep. « Ep. ix. 3 ; Schmidt, ii. 296. 

ii. 9. ' Ep. viii. 21. 
■ Hard. vi. 1451. 
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and Childeric are reinforced by a fabulous excommunication of 
Arcadiua by pope Innocent,^ and by a forgery, apparently of recent 
date, in which Gregory the Great is represented as threatening 
to deprive of his dignity any king or other potentate who should 
invade the monastery of St Medard at Autun.' But the most 
remarkable words of the letter are those in which the pope contrasts 
the origin of secular with that of ecclesiastical power. ** Shall not,** 
he asks, "the dignity invented by men of this world, who even 
knew not God, be subject to that dignity which the providence 
of Almighty God hath invented to His own honour, and hath in 
compassion bestowed on the world ? Who can be ignorant that 
kings and dukes took their beginning from those who, not knowing 
God, by their pride, their rapine, perfidy, murders, in short by 
almost every sort of wickedness, under the instigation of the prince 
of this world, the devil, have in blind ambition and intolerable 
presumption aimed at domination over other men, their equals?"* 
The bold assertions of this letter called forth many replies from 
the controversialists of the opposite party, both before and after 
the death of Gregory.* 

In the spring of 1081 Henry descended on Italy. Gregory, id 
a letter to DesfBerius, speaks of him as being at Ravenna with a 
small force, and expresses a confident belief that he will not obt»n 
cither supplies or recruits in his further advance. *' If we would 
comply with his impiety," says the pope, " never has any one of 
our predecessors received such ample and ^evoted service as he is 
ready to pay us. But we will rather die than yield/'" The king's 
army, however, was far stronger than Gregory represented it to be. 
He ravaged Matilda's territories, and laid siege to her capital, 
Florence ; but, finding that the capture was likely to detain him 
too long, he relinquished the attempt, and on Whitsun-evc 
appeared before the walls of Borne.* As he had expected the 

1 Hard. vi. 1471, e. See Waltram, tolico etAu^sto/ c. 1, Patrol, clxxii.). 

ap. Freher, i. 164. * E. g. Dietrich of Verdan (Marteoe, 

' Hard. vi. 1470. The forgeries are Thesaur. i. 214, seqq.); Stgebert of 

in Greg. Ep. xiii. 8-9 (Patrol. Ixxvii.) ; Gemblours (see Pertz, vi. 272 ; GieseL 

Append, ad Epp., ib. 1330. SeeGieseler, 11. ii. 16) ; Waltram of Naaniburg (in 

II. ii. 8. Goldast. Apolog. pro Hen. IV., or in 

• Hard. vi. 1471. "Are we reading Freher, t. i.) ; Hugh of Fleury, « De 

a journalist, of Paris in 1791?" asks Regia Potestate et Sacerdotali Digni- 

Dean Milman (iii. 94). We have tate' (Patrol, clxiii.; see especially 939- 

already had a less explicit passage of 941). Comp. Nat. Alex. t. Xllh Disi. 

the same sort in the earlier letter ii. 10. 

(p. 627). Honorius of Autun cites Cain " Ep. ix. 11, April 28. 

as a type of the secular authority, and * I^nzo, I. v. ; Voigt, 561. 
Abel of the ecclesiastical (* De Apos- 
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city to open its gates, he was unprovided with the means of 
assaulting it, and the siege lasted nearly three years — the king 
withdrawing during the unhealthy seasons, while such of his troops 
as remained on duty suffered severely from the climate/ Gregory, 
although shut up in his city, and even there regarded with dislike by 
the mass of the inhabitants, who were influenced by Henry's lar- 
gesses, abated nothing either of his pretensions or of his activity ; he 
held his synods as usual, he renewed his canons and his anathemas 
against the imperialists and their practices, he continued, by his 
legates and correspondence, to superintend the affairs of the church 
in foreign and distant countries.* When Henry, in the summer of 
1083, had gained possession of the Leonine city, the pope resisted 
all the importunities of the Roman nobles, clergy, and people, who 
endeavoured to persuade him to a reconciliation ; he would consent 
to no other terms than that the king should resign his dignity and 
should submit to penance.* All attempts at negotiation were 
fruitless. The pope held a last council, at which he is described 
as having spoken with the voice not of a man but of an angel ; 
and, without naming Henry, he anathematised him among those 
who had intercepted bishops on their way to the assembly.** The 
Romans, it is said, swore to Henry that either Gregory or another 
pope should crown him by a certain day. Gregory, on hearing of 
this, was indignant, but discovered an evasion : if Henry would 
submit, he would crown him as emperor ; if not, he would let down 
a crown to him from the tower of St Angelo, accompanied by his 
curse.^ At length the Romans, weary of the siege, made terms 
with the king, and ten days before Easter, 1084; he March 21, 
became master of the greater part of the city. Guibert ^^®^* 
summoned Gregory to a council, but the invitation was disre- 
garded.'* The antipope was formally enthroned on Palm Sunday, 
and on Easter-day performed the imperial coronation of Henry and 
Bertha.* 

Gregory took refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, and a few of 
his partisans, chiefly nobles, held out in their fortified houses. In 

r Voigt, 578. (581), Stenzel (i. 485), and Floto. ii. 

» lb. 522-3. 260. 

• lb. 677. ^ Benzo, 1. vii. Prol. 

»» Bernold, 438 ; Voigt, 580. « There is some confusion between an 

< Beniold, 438 (Pertz, viii. 461). The incomplete inauguration of Guibert at 

Btory seems suspicious, not so much on Whitsuntide, 1083, and the more formal' 

account of the dishonesty which it im- ceremony in 1084. See Bernold, p. 

putes to Gregory, as of its childishness ; 438 ; Pagi, xvii. 544 ; Voigt, 587-8 • 

but it is generally received, as by Voigt Stenzel, i. 486 ; Jaff^, 444. * 
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his distress the pope had entreated the aid which Guiscard was 
bound by his feudal obligations to render ; but the Norman was 
engaged in an expedition which his daring ambition had led him 
to undertake against the Greek empire/ and during his absence, 
Henry, who had entered into an alliance with Alexius Comnenus, 
and had received a subsidy from him/ exerted himself to create an 
interest in the south of Italy. Guiscard, on returning irom the 
east, was occupied for a time in quelling the opposition which had 
been thus excited ;** but, in Gregory's extremity, the long-desired 
aid arrived. Guiscard had sent before him a large sum of money, 
which the pope had employed in purchasing the favour of the 
Romans ; ^ and the Norman chief himself now appeared at the head 
of 6000 horse and 30,000 foot — a wild and motley host, in which 
were mingled adventurers of many nations, and even a large number 
of unbelieving Saracens.^ Henry, apprehending no danger, bad 
sent away a great part of his troops, and, as the remiunder were 
unequal to encounter these unexpected enemies, he retired at their 
approach, taking with him forty hostages, and assuring his Roman 
friends that he would soon return.™ The gates were closed against 
the Normans, but some of them found an entrance by an 
*^ * old aqueduct, and admitted the rest into the city. For 
three days Rome was subjected to the horrors of a sack. Butchery, 
plunder, lust, were uncontrolled. The inhabitants, driven to des- 
pair by these outrages, rose on their assailants, and Guiscard, to 
quell their resistance, ordered the city to be set on fire. The con- 
flagration which followed, raged far and wide, and has lef^ its per- 
manent effects in the desolation which reigns over a large portion 
of ancient Rome. The Romans were at length subdued ; multi- 
tudes were carried off by the Normans as prisoners, and many 
thousands were sold for slaves." 

Gregory was again master of his capital. Guiscard, immediately 
after havino: effected aii entrance, had carried him in 

May 29. . 

triumph from the fortress of St. Angelo to the Lateran 
palace, and, falling at his feet, had begged his blessing. But the 
pope was sick of the Romans, of whose baseness and corruptioa 

' Anna Comnena, i. 15 ; iv.-v. ; Mala- * Lupus Protospath. Ann. 1083 (PerU, 

terra, ii. 24, seqq. ; Guil. Appul. iv. v.). 

181. See Gibbou, v. 351-2; Pagi, xvii. ^ Guil. Appul. iv. 565. 

553. " Malaterra, iii. 37 ; Voigt^ 690- 

t Anna Comn. iii. p. 93 ; v. 3. " Bonizo, 818 ; Bcrnold, 441 ; Lon- 

^ Giannone, 1. x. c. 5 ; LuUcn, ix. dulf sen., iii. 33 ; Voigt, 591-2 ; Su- 

191. mondi, Rep. Ital. i. 128. 
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be had had so much experience; he was unwilling to look on 
the ruins of his city, and dreaded to hear the reproaches which 
could not but be directed against him as the author of the late 
calamities. He therefore left Rome in company with his allies, 
and, after a visit to Monte Cassino, retired to Salerno. There, 
in the month of July, he held a synod, at which he renewed the 
anathemas against Henry and the antipope,^ and addressed a 
letter to all faithful Christians, setting forth his sufferings for 
the freedom of the church, complaining of their supineness in 
the cause, and urging them, as they would wish for forgiveness, 
grace, and blessing here and hereafter, to help and succour 
their spiritual father and mother — St. Peter and the Roman 
church.P During the following winter, he fell sick, and as his 
illness increased, he became aware that his end was near. He 
entreated the friends who stood around his bed to tell him if they 
had observed in him anything which needed correction.? He 
declared his faith as to the Eucharist — probably with a view of 
clearing himself from the suspicions of Bercngarianism May 25, 
which his enemies had industriously cast on him. He ^*^®^- 
forgave and absolved all whom he had anathematised, with ex- 
ception of the emperor and the antipope; but with these he 
charged his adherents to make no peace unless on their entire 
submission.^ A fearful tempest was raging without as his friends 
hung over the dying pope.' Gathering himself up for a final 
effort, he exclaimed, in words which have been interpreted as a 
reproach against Providence, but which may perhaps rather imply a 
claim to the beatitude of the persecuted — '*Ihave loved righteous- 
ness, and hated iniquity ; therefore I die in exile." — " My Lord," 
a bishop b said to have replied, " in exile thou canst not die ; for, 
as vicar of Christ and of His apostles, thou hast received from 
God the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utmost parts of the 
earth for thy possession ! " ' 

® Bernold, 441 ; Voigt, 605-6. seler is inclined to believe the story of 

P Kp. Extrav. 64 (Patrol. cxWiii.>. the forgiveness, and to suppose that the 

1 Huff. Flavin, ap. Pertz, viii. 466. rest was invented by the imperialist 

' P. Bemr. 110; Urban. II. ap. Hug. party (II. ii. 33). Stenzel takes the 

Flavin, p. 466. The imperialists, on the opposite side (i. 523). Comp. Pagi,xvii. 

contrary, state that he absolved all ; 566. 

that he acknowledged himself to have " Lupus Protosp. a.d 10S5 (Pertz, 

sinned greatly in his office, and sent his \.\ 

confessor to request Henry's forgive- * P. Bemr. 110. The reply is given 

ness (Benno, p. 17; Sigeb. Oemblac. less confidently than Grejjory's speech 

Ann. 1085 — see Rethmanu*s note ; MS. (which is illustrated by the letter from 

Brit. Mus. ap. Pertz, viii. 471). Gic- Salerno above mentioned). 
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The strength and towering grandeur of Gregory's cLaracter, 
the loftiness of his chiims, the intrepid firmness with which he 
asserted them through all changes of fortune, the large measure 
of success which crowned his efforts, in his own time and afterwards, 
have won for him enthusiastic admirers, not only among persons 
who are attached to the church of Rome by profession or by 
sympathy, but among those modem idolaters of energy whose 
reverence is ready to wait on any man of extraordinary abilities 
and of unrelenting determination." But we may hesitate to adopt 
an estimate which sconis to inquire into the righteousness either of 
his objects or of the means which he employed. 

Gregory found the papacy in miserable degradation ; he left it 
far advanced towards dominion over the kingdoms of the world. 
The progress which it had made under his administration is ng- 
nificantly shown by the fact that the decree of Nicolas 11^ as to 
the election of popes, which had at first been resented as an 
invasion of the imperial rights, was now the ground on which the 
imperialists were fain to take their stand,' while the papalists had 
come to disavow it as unworthy of their pretensions/ The relations 
of the papacy and of the empire were to be reversed ; the emperor 
was no longer to confirm the election of popes, or to decide between 
rival claimants of the see, but the pope was to hold the empire 
at his disposal.' The successor of St. Peter was to give laws to 
mankind. 

We may reasonably believe that Gregory was sincere ; we may 
believe that, in forming and in carrying out his great design, he 
was not actuated by selfish personal ambition ; that he would 
have been content to go on to the end of his life directing the 
execution of his policy under the names of other men — anxious 
only that the policy should succeed, not that the author of it 
should be conspicuous, and willing that its triumph should be 

* See, e. g., Professor Voigt's Preface debet amittere suam dignitatem cede- 
to the 2nd edition of his Li& of Hilde- sia/' &c. (Chron. Casin. iii. 50). A>- 
brand. selm of Lucca says that the Gennan, 
' Bonizo, 818. by their act of deposition against I^cobs 
y Thus, when in 1084, Otho, bishop (see p. 587), had forfeited the benefit flf 
of Ostia (afterwards Urban II.), referred his decree ; that a single patriarch, with 
to the necessity of the emperor's consent his council, was incompetent to abrogate 
to the election of a pope, Desiderius the laws of the whole church : and, 
(afterwards Victor III.) replied that moreover, that the decree haa beta 
neither pope nor any other roan could tampered with by the antipope's party, 
rightly make such a rule. "Quod si Adv. Guib. Antip. ii. (Patrol, cxlix. 
hoc a Nicolao Papa factum est, injuste 364). Comp. p. 588, note '. 
procul dubio et stulti^sime factum est, ' See Hononus of Autnn, 'De Apoe- 
nec pro huroana stultitia potest aut tolico ct Augusto/ 4 (Patrol, clxxii.}. 
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deferred until after he should himself have passed away from 
earth. But is this enough to entitle him to our approval ? Are 
we to admire a wisdom so blind as that which would remedy 
the evils of secular misrule by setting up a universal spiritual 
despotism, and thus, by a certain consequence, plunging the spiri- 
tual deeply into secularity ? Or shall we sanction the idea of a 
conscientiousness so imperfect that, in pursuit of one engrossing 
purpose, it disregards all the ordinary claims of equity, truth, and 
mercy ? 

We read of Gregory with awe, mixed, perhaps, with admiration, 
perhaps with aversion ; but in no human bosom can his character 
awaken a feeling of love. The ruthless sternness of his nature 
may be illustrated by an incident which occurred before his 
elevation to the papacy. Thrasimund, a monk of Monte 
Cassino, had been appointed by the abbot, Desiderius, 
to the abbacy of the dependent monastery of Tremiti. A rebel- 
lion broke out among his monks, and he suppressed it with great 
rigour, blinding three of them, and cutting out the tongue of a 
fourth. Desiderius, on hearing of this, was overwhelmed with 
grief; he displaced the abbot, and put him to penance for his 
cruelty. But Hildebrand justified the severity which had been 
used, and contrived that Thrasimund should be promoted to a 
higher dignity.* 

The exaltation of the papacy was Gregory's single object For 
this he sacrificed Berengar;^ he acted doubly with the Germans; 
he excited the multitude against the clergy and the empire ; he 
occasioned an endless amount of confusion, bloodshed, and misery. 
He took advantage of Henry's youth, of the weakness of his 
position, of the defects of his character ; he used his triumph over 
him inhumanly, and when Henry had again become strong, 
Gregory, for the sake of gaining alhes against this one enemy, 
was willing to connive at all which he had before denounced as 
abominable. Other popes had used the censures of the church as 
means of influencing princes through the discontent of their people ; 
but Gregory was the first who assumed the power of releasing 
subjects from their obedience. He argued that Scripture made no 
difference between princes and other men as to the exercise of 
those powers of binding and loosing which the Saviour committed 
to His church. But it was forgotten that Scripture allows a discre- 

• Chron. Casio, iii. 95. Beono tells pp. 4-5. 
oatrageoos stories of Gregory's craelty, ^ See Uie next chapter. 
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tion in the employment of eccleaastical censures ; that the greatest 
of the western Fathers had strongly insisted on the inexpediency 
of rigidly enforcing discipline in cases where it would lead to a 
dangerous disturbance in the church ;« nor docs Scripture give any 
countenance to the idea that the censures of the church deprive a 
sovereign of his right to civil obedience.* 

Gregory was not without enthusiasm. He instituted a new 
office in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and relied much on her aid, 
and on that of St. Peter ;*' he expected to obtain revelations from 
heaven by means of visions*/ he even fancied himself an oracle of 
the Divine will, and dealt in predictions of temporal weal or woe, 
which, as we have seen, were, in some cases, signally unfortunate. 
Yet in many respects he rose above the superstitions and the narrow 
opinions of his age. He remonstrated humanely and wisely tnth 
the king of Denmark against the cruelties which in that country 
were practised on women accused of witchcraft.^ In the eucJiaristic 
controversy raised by Bercngar, while he appears himself to have 
held the opposite doctrine, he allowed that of Berengar to be 
sufficient for communion with the church.*' In the controversy 
with the Greek church, he showed himself superior to the zealots 
of either side by regarding the use of leavened or of unleavened 
bread as indifferent* And, deeply monastic as was his own cha- 
racter, he was free from the indiscriminate rage for compelling all 
men to enter the cloister. lie censures his old superior, Hugh, 
for having admitted a duke into the society of Cluny — thereby 
releasing him from the duties of his office, and leaving a hundred 
thousand Christians without a keeper. Such a man, he says, ought 
to have retained his place in the world, where, although piety is not 
uncommon among priests, and monks, and the poor, the instances 
of it among princes are rare and precious.*^ 

« Augustin. adv. Parmen. III. ii. 13. fercnt views as to the eucharist, it is 

This passage was afterwards quoted by concluded that the elements become the 

Ivo of Chartres and by (Godfrey of Veu- body and blood of Christ, but that we 

dome. See below, c. vi. should not inquire how the convereion 

•* See Fleury, Disc, at end of B. lix. takes place. Gregory would, indeed, 

§ 18; Nat. Alex. xiii. 551, seqq. have been satisfied with such a view, 

• Neand. vi. 1 1 7. but he was ready, on occasion, to go 

' See below, p. 6G3. further; and Wharton has pointed out 

^ Kp. vii. 21. that, in addition to differing in various 

•» There is in the I^mbeth library a respects from Gregory, the writer is 

commentary on St. Matthew, by a proved to be of later date (probably 

writer named Ilildebrand, whom some about 11.50) by quoting St. Bernard 

have identified with Gregory. In a (Patrol. 825). 

passage of this, pul>lishe<l b^ Allix, and ' Ep. viii. 1 ; Hard. vi. 1451. 

reprinted in the Tatrologia' (cxlviii. ^ Ep. iii. 17. Pagi shows that Hugh 

823), after an examination of the dif- duke of Burgundy is meant. xviL 48S. 
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The plea that Gregory lived in a dark age is therefore only 
available in a modified degree for his defence, since it appears 
that in many things he was more enlightened than his contem- 
poraries. And in admitting this plea for him, or for any other 
man to whom Holy Scripture was open, we must be careful never 
to let it cover the violation of duties which Scripture unequivocally 
enjoins — of justice and mercy, of charity and simplicity ; while, on 
the other hand, we must deny him the credit of any good which it 
may have pleased Divine Providence to bring out of his acts, if 
Buch good were beyond Gregory's own wish and intention. 

No doubt that elevation of the papacy in which he was the 
most effective agent was in the middle ages a great and inestimable 
bulwark against secular tyranny. But why should one usurpation 
be necessary as a safeguard against another ? Why, if the inves* 
titure of bishops by princes was worse in its practical consequences 
than in its theory, should we be required to sympathise with one 
who opposed it by a system of which the very theory is intolerable ? 
Spiritual tyranny is worse than secular tyranny, because it comes 
to us with higher pretensions. Against the oppressions of worldly 
force, religion may lift up her protest ; to those who suffer from 
them, she may administer her consolations ; but when tyranny 
takes the guise of religion, there is no remedy on earth, except in 
that which is represented as rebellion against God's own authority. 
The power of the hierarchy, as established mainly through the 
labours of Gregory, served as a protection against the rude violence 
of princes and of nobles ; but it claimed for itself a dominion over 
the minds of men, and it did not hesitate to enforce this by the 
ipost inhuman and atrocious measures. And how much of what 
was worst in the secular power may have arisen out of a reaction 
against the extravagant claims of the papacy 1 

While we freely and thankfully acknowledge the good which 
resulted from Gregory's exertions, we may yet ask — and we may 
refuse to accept a theoretical assertion as an answer to the question 
— whether it would not have been infinitely better for mankind, and 
even for the hierarchy itself, that the power of the Gospel should 
have been enforced on the world by milder and truer means ? " 

* After the celebration of Gregory as prolapsam, fideliam commanione reg- 

a saint had been granted by earlier noque privaTit, atc^ue snbditos popolos 

popes to certain places, and for certain fide ei data liberavit," many prelates of 

monastic orders, Benedict XIIL, in France refused to use the office, and it 

1729, put forth an office in his honour was forbidden in that country, in the 

for general use. But as it was said in imperial dominions, and by the protestant 

the Legend for the day that Gregory government of Holland. See Schrockh, 

'* Henricum, in profundum malorum xxv. 528-9 ; Gucranger, ii. c. 21. 
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In the middle of the eleventh century a controversy arose as to 
the manner of the Saviour's presence in the eucharist On this 
question the church had not as yet pronounced any formal dedaon, 
nor proposed any test of orthodoxy/ A real presence of Christ 
was generally held ; but the meaning of this reality was veiy 
variously conceived.^ Thus, in England, Aelfric, who is supposed 
to have written at the beginning of the century, and whofc 
homilies were read as authoritative in the Anglo-Saxon churches^ 
had laid down in these homilies the very doctrine of Ratramn — 
that the presence of Christ is not material but spiritual.^ But in 



• See Schrockh, xxiii. 490 ; Gicseler, 
II. i. 27.'). ^ Milman, ii. 447. 

' E. g. " Great is the difference be- 
tween the invisible might of the holy 
housel and the visible appearance of its 
own nature. By nature it is corruptible 
bread and corruptible wiuc, and is, by 
the power of the Divine word, truly 
Christ's body and blood : not, however, 
bodDy, but spiritually. Great is the 
difference between the body in which 
Christ suffered, and the body which is 
hallowed for housel. ... In His ghostly 
body, which we call housel, there is 
nothing to be understood bodily, but all 
is to be understood spiritually. It is, as 
we before said, Christ's body and His 
blood, not bodily, but spiritually. Ye 
are not to inquire how it is done, but to 
hold in your belief that it is so done." 
(Homily ii. "Of the Sacrifice on Easter- 
day," Aelfric, ii. 271-3, ed. Thorpe. 
See other passages in Routh, Scriptorum 
Eiccl. Opuscula, ii. 168, seqq.) There 
has been much controversy as to who 
this writer was. He styles himself 
•* monk and priest." It seems probable 
that he was not Aelfric archbishop of 
Canterbury (a.d. 996-1005), although 
this view has lately been revived by 
Dean Hook (i. 435), nor Aelfric arch- 
bishop of York (a.d. 1023-1051), aU 
though Wharton (Ang. Sac. i. 124-135) 
and Mr. Soames (227-9) think that he 



was, and Mr. Thorpe inclines to the 
same opinion (Pref. to Aelfric). Bat 
that his homilies were used by au- 
thority in the Anglo-Saxon church is 
certain (see Thorpe s Prefkce ; Johnson'i 
Canons, i. 387 ; and Lingard, A. S. C. L 
319). Dr. Lingard attempts to get 
over the difficulty of the case by arguing 
that the homilist was not either of the 
archbishops ; that perhaps other Ang^o- 
Saxon writers, if they could be fomid, 
might prove to have taught differently 
from him ; that his doctrine was not 
native to England, but derived tnm 
"Bertram, a foreign writer" (p. 311); 
that his homilies, compiled, according 
to the author's own statement, from 
fathers and later writers, are not fault- 
less, but exhibit such defects as might 
be expected from the age; that he has 
been misunderstood, and, after all, did 
not teach what Dr. Lingard is pleased 
to describe as " protestant *' doctriDe, but 
that with the *• figure" Aelfric held the 
reality also (ii. 314-9, 457, seqq.; see 
Kouth, ii. 185). Dr. Rock also attempts 
to make out that, on the whole, AeltHe 
agrees with the Roman doctrine (Cb. of 
our Fathers, i. 22-4). Hardouin took a 
bolder way to get rid of this incoDve- 
nient witness — by finding a Hebrew 
etymology for his name, and thence 
arguing that he never, really existed! 
(Soames, 226.) It is, however, a mis- 
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countries nearer to ibe centre of the pa])al influence the opinions 
of Paschasius had by degrees won general acceptance, and any 
deviation from them was now regarded as an innovation on the 
faith. 

In the beginning of the century, Lcutheric, archbishop of Sens, 
who had been a pupil of Gerbert, excited attention by substituting 
for the usual form of address to communicants the words — " If 
thou art worthy, receive/' The scanty notices of Leutheric leave 
it doubtful whether his offence consisted in holding that none but 
the worthy could really be partakers, or in giving the eucharist the 
character of an ordeal ;^ but, whatever it may have been, he was 
silenced by king Robert I., and quietly submitted to the sentence.* 
Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, a friend of Leutheric, and one of the 
most eminent teachers of his age, while he maintained that the 
eucharist was a pledge^ would not, with Paschasius, affirm its identity 
with the body in which the Saviour was bom, and was crucified ; 
and he speaks strongly against gross and material misconceptions 
on the subject. It is, however, doubtful in how far Fulbert would 
have agreed with the doctrines which were afterwards propounded 
by his pupil Berengar.' 

Berengar was born at Tours about the year 1000, and was 
educated under Fulbert, in the cathedral school of Chartres.* His 
opponents afterwards described him as having in his early days 
exhibited a passion for novelty, as having despised books and criti- 
cised his teacher.** William of Malmesbury adds that, as Fulbert 
was on his deathbed, he singled out Berengar from the crowd 
which filled the chamber, and, declaring that he saw a devil 
beside hirti, enticing people to follow him, desired that he might be 
thrust out* But even the less improbable of these stories appears 
to be refuted by the tone in which an old fellow-pupil of Berengar 
reminded him of the days when they had studied together under 

take to infer from Aelfric*8 language 276. 

that the Anglo-Saxon charch was for- * Helgald. Vita Robert!, c. 4, ap. 

mally and consciously opposed to Rome Bouquet, x. 100; Hugo Flavin, ib. 220; 

on the doctrine of the eucharistic pre- Baron. 1004. 5. 

sence. The real explanation is, that ' See Fulb. Ep. i. ad Adeodatum. 

England was somewhat behind countries (Bibl. Patr. xviii. 5); Schrockh, xxiii. 

nearer to Rome in following the pro- 503-6 ; Gieseler. II. i. 276. Bishop 

gress of Roman opinion; and this will Cosin(Hi8t.TransubstantiationisPapali8, 

account for the fact, which Dr. Lingard in Works, ed. Ang. Cath. Lib. iv. 114) 

endeavours to turn to account (H. £. i. supposes that Berengar took his doctrine 

3341, that there were English bishops in from Fulbert. 

the Roman council, under Leo IX., which v Nat Alex. viii. 497. 

condemne<l Berengar.. ^ Guitmund. in Bibl. Patr. xviii. 441« 

«> Schrockh, xxiii. 503; Giesel. IL i. ' W. Malmesb. 465. 
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the venerated bishop of Chartres.^ In 1031 Berengar returned to 
his native city, where he became schoolmaster and treasurer of the 
cathedral. The reputation of the school was greatly raised by him, 
and his authority as a theologian stood high.°* Eusebius Knno," 
bishop of Angers, out of respect for his character and leamiiig, 
bestowed on him the archdeaconry of that city, which 
held without relinquishing his preferments at Tours.^ 

It apj)ears to have been in 1045 or soon after that 
began to draw attention by advocating a doctrine which he pro- 
fessed to have derived from Scotus Erigena, under whose name 
Uatramn's treatise appears to have been really intended.^ The 
earliest notices of the novelties imputed to Berengar are contained 
in letters of expostulation addressed to him by two other old pupik 
of Fulbert — Hugh, bishop of Langres, whose deposition at the 
council of Rheims for gross offences has been already mentioned,^ 
and Adelman, schoolmaster of Liege, who afterwards became Inshop 
of Brixen/ These writers entreat Berengar to abandon his dan- 
gerous speculations. Adelman tells him tliat in countries of the 
German as well as of the Latin tongue he was reported to have 
forsaken the unity of the church. 

In 1049, Berengar addressed a letter to Lanfranc, master of the 
monastic school of Bee in Normandy. Lanfranc was bom at Pam 
about the year 1005. He received a legal education, and, while 
yet a young man, became distinguished as an advocate. But the 
spirit of adventure led him to leave his country ; he travdled 
through France, attended by a train of pupils, and, after having 
taught for a time at Avrancbcs, was on his way to Rouen, when he 
was attacked by robbers, who plundered, stripjied, and bound him. 
In his distress he made a vow to amend his life, and when, on the 
following day, he was set free by some travellers, he asked them 
to direct him to the humblest monastery with which they were 

^ Adelman. in Bibl. Patr. xviii. 438. «» P. 663. 

« Hist. Litt. viii. 199. ' Hugo, in Bibl. Patr. xviii. 417; 

" On his name, see Dupin, viii. 7. Adelman. ib. 438. The bishop's letter 

o Schnickh, xxiii. .'^07. The *His- must have been written before his 

toire Litteraire de la France/ however, deposition in October, 1049. That of 

says that the archdeaconry was given by Adelman is placed by Mabillcm aboot 

llruno's predecessor, and not later than the time of the synod of Paris agvnsl 

1040. viii. 200. Herencar, a.d. 1051 (AcU S3. IxTx-V 

P See p. 30G; Giesel. H. i. 123, 276; But it is generally dated earlier. Soden- 

Ha^enbacb, ii. 91; Floss, in Patrol, dorf assigns it to 1047-8. 'Berennrins 

cxxii. 20, seqq. Berengar supposed the Turonensis,' Hannov. 1850, p. 7. There 

treatise to have been written at the re- is a letter by Wolf helm, abbot of Braan- 

qncBi of Chiflemaj^nc. £p. ad liicardum, weiler, against Berengar, in the PlatroL 

Hard. vi. 1025. cliv. 412-4. 
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acquainted. They answered that they knew of none poorer or less 
esteemed than the neighbouring house of Bee (or Le Bee),' which 
Herluin, an old soldier who had turned monk, was then building. 
Lanfranc found the abbot labouring with his own hands at the 
work, and was admitted into his society in 1042.^ The poor and 
despised little monastery soon became famous as a seminary of 
learning," and it is not impossible, that, among the motives by 
which Berengar was led to attack Lanfranc's doctrine, there may 
have mingled some feeling of jealousy at this unexpected and 
successful rivalry of his own fame as a teacher.* In the letter 
which he now wrote, he expresses surprise that Lanfranc should (as 
he heard) have espoused the eucharistic doctrine of Paschasius, 
and should have condemned that of Scotus as heretical ; such a 
judgment, he says, is rsHh, and unworthy of the " not despicable 
wit " which God had bestowed on Lanfranc. He taxes him with 
insufficient study ^f the Scriptures, while, for himself, he professes 
to be still but imperfectly acquainted with them. He proposes a 
conference on the point in question, and in the mean time tells 
Lanfranc that, if he consider Scotus heretical, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Jerome must be included in the same sentence.^ 

When this letter reached Bee, Lanfranc was absent ; and there 
is some uncertainty as to the next part of the story. Lanfranc 
states that he had gone to Italy — apparently after having attended 
the council of Rheims, and in the train of Leo IX ;* and that the 
letter, having been opened by some clerks, brought his own 
orthodoxy into suspicion. To this Berengar answers that it could 
not have had such an effect, inasmuch as it showed that the 
opinions of the person addressed were different from those pf the 
writer, and agreeable to the doctrine which Lanfranc described 
as being generally held ;** and on the strength, oliiefly, of this reply 

• So caU«d from its heokt or brook tenng " ! * Berengarius Turonensis,* in 
(*• Rivum, qui Beccus dicitur," Chron. Select Works, iv. 76, Donauiischingen, 
Beccense, Patrol, cl. 641). Caudebec, 1822. Milo Crispinus, in saying that 
B)Ibec, an(f other Norman names, retain Bereu^r wrote to Lanfranc ^^qaaaifai- 
thisvestigeofthe Scandinavian language, miliari suo^' (c. 3), seems to mean that 

' Milo Crisp. Vita Lanfranci, c. 1, there was not such an intimacy between 

ap. Lanfr. ed. Dachery ; Vita Ilerluioi, the two as would have warranted the 

ap. Mabill. ix. ; Orderic. Vital. I. iv. t. familiar address. 

;i. 109. ' Lanf. de Euchar. c. 4. See Hist 

• Vita Lanf. 2; Guil. Gemet vi. 9, Litt. viii. 263; Lessing, 79. 

ap. Boucjuet, x. 85. • Bereng. de Sacra CoBoa, p. 96, ed. 

• Guitmund brings this charge against Vischer, Btjrol. 1834. The discovery of 
Berengar very coarsely. Bibl. Patr. this work overthrows Mabillon's conjec- 
xvii. 441. ture that Lanfranc referred to a differ- 

7. Hard* ^* 1016. Lessing speaks of ent letter from that which now exists, 
this letter as '* friendly, modest, and flat- Acta SS. IX. vii. 
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some modern writers have charged Lanfranc with a complicatioa 
of intrigue and falsehood, and have supposed that be webt to 
Rome for the express purpose of denouncing Berengar.^ I( 
however, we look to probability only, without claiming any con- 
sideration for Lanfranc's character, we may fairly see reason to 
question these inferences. Lanfranc could not but have foreseen 
Berengar's obvious and plausible answer, and would hardly have 
provoked it, unless he were conscious that his own story was 
nevertheless true. The mere rumour that a reputed heretic had 
written to him would naturally raise suspicions; and it would 
circulate far more widely than the contents of the letter. Nor 
was it necessiiry that Lanfranc should act the part of an informer; 
for Leo had in all likelihood heard of Berengar while yet bishop of 
Toul — situated as that.see is in a district where Berengar's opiniooB 
Iiad early excited attention, and on the direct road between the 
cities from which Adelraan and Hugh had sent forth their remon- 
strances ; and it is now known that the pope had spoken of 
Berengar*s alleged errors before leaving Rome for his late circuit 
beyond the Alps.* 

A synod was held at Rome, where, after his letter to Lanfranc 
^ ^ had been read, Berengar was excommunicated — a suit- 
able punishment, say his opponents, for one who wished 
to deprive the church itself of its communion in the Saviour's body 
and blood.*^ I^anfranc was then required to give an account of 
his faith, which he did to the satisfaction of the assembly ; and 
Berengar, in order that he might have an opportunity of defending 
himself, was cited to a synod which was to meet at Vercelli in the 
following September. He was disposed to obey the summons^ 
although some friends urged on him that, according to the canoni^ 
the pope's jurisdiction was limited to the case of appeals, and that 
questions ought to be decided in the province where they arose.* 

*» See JjCKingt 80 ; Schrockh, xxiii. that can be truly said is, tha\f, Lanfraae, 

51G; Neand. vii. 227. The only other nthile at Rome, was engaged in the 

ground for these charges is a passage in affair. 

the Life of Lanfranc by Milo Crispiuus: « This appears from a letter of Bruno 

** Komam petierat cau$& cujusdam cle- of Angers, first published by Siidendort 

rici, nomine Berengarii, qui de sacra- See Sudend. 15, 99. 

jnento altaris aliter dogmatizabat qnam <* I^nf. 4 ; Bemold. de Bereng. Co^ 

ccclesia tenet" (c. 3). But too much demnatione Multiplici (Hard, v5. 1013). 

is made of this. The other evidence. The author of this tract (formertj 

and even the biographer's own context, styled * Anonymus Chiffletianos/ afttr 

show that he was wrong in using words his first editor, Chifflet) was Bemold of 

which might lead us to suppose that Constance, the chronicler (Pertz, v. 386). 

Berengar's affair was the special cause Berengar denies the charge. De Sao. 

of Lanfranc's journey to Home. All C<Bn. 88. • Bereng. 41-2. 
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But the king, Henry I., to whom he applied as the head of St 
Martin's monastery, instead of aiding him in his journey, com- 
mitted him to prison, seized his property, and laid on him a fine 
which, according to Berengar, was greater in amount than all that 
he had ever possessed/ Being thus detained from attending the 
council, he was again condemned in his absence. A passage was 
read from the book ascribed to Scotus, in which the Eucharist was 
spoken of as a figure, a token, a pledge, of the Saviour's body 
and blood. On this, Peter, a deacon of the Roman church (most 
probably Peter Damiani *), exclaimed — " If we are still in the 
figure, when shall we get the reality ? " Scotus was condemned, 
with his admirer, and the book was committed to the flames.** One 
of Berengar's brother canons, who had been sent by the church of 
Tours to request the pope's intercession for his release, on hearing 
him styled a heretic, cried out to the speaker-—" By the Almighty 
God, thou liest ! " Another clerk, indignant at the summary 
condemnation of Scotus, protested that by such inconsiderate haste 
St. Augustine himself might be condemned ; and the pope ordered 
that these two should be imprisoned, by way of protecting them 
from the fury of the multitude.* 

Through the influence of Bruno and other friends, Berengar 
recovered his liberty. He protested loudly against the injustice 
done him by the pope, who ought, he said, rather to have resented 
the imprisonment of one who was on his way to the papal judg- 
ment-seat than to have taken advantage of it in order to condemn 
him in his absence ;'' and he desired an opportunity of maintaining 
his opinions before a council.™ 

It would seem to have been in 1051 that Berengar appeared in 
Normandy, and was condemned by a council held at Brionne in 
the presence of duke William ; " and in the same year a council 
was summoned to meet at Paris for the consideration of his 
opinions. On this Theotwin, the successor of Wazo in the see 

' Berene. 42. That the application was Hard. vi. 1013. 

made to Henry on account of his special * Bereng. 47 (in answer to Lanfranc*s 

connexion, as ahbot, with St. Martin's — assertion that the two were sent to de- 

Dot, as Lessing (102) thought, on ac- fend Berengar's cause, and that they 

count of his general prerogative — see broke down in the attempt, c. 4). 

Schrockh, xxiii. 518-9 ; Stiiudlio, in ^ Bereng. 42. 

Bereng. Prsef. 14. Against GfVdrer's " Ep. ad Ricardum, Hard. vi. 1024-6; 

wild fancies as to this part uf the story Neaud. vi. 229. 

(iv. .547-8), see Sudend. 109 ; Hefele, iv. " Durandi abbat. Troamensis liber de 

709. Corp. et Sang. Christi (ap. Lanfr. Ap- 

t As Lessing (103) and Sudendorf pnd. lOG). Sudendorf dates this work 

(109) suppose. in 1058. p. 27. 

^ Lanf. 4 ; Bereng. 43 ; Bemold. ap. 

PART II. 2 U 
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of Liege, addressed a letter to king Henry. After stating that 
Berengar, in addition to his errors on the Eucharist, was accused 
of " destroying lawful marriage " and of denying infant-baptism — 
charges which seem to have been altogether groundless — he speaks 
of the difficulty ari^g from the circumstance that Bruno, one of 
Berengar's chief partisans, was a bishop, and therefore subject 
to the pope's judgment alone ; and he suggests that^ in order to 
overcome this difficulty, the king should not allow any discussion 
of the question, but should proceed against the Berengarians as 
heretics already condemned.** The council was held in October; 
Berengar, deterred by rumours which reached him, did not appear, 
and it is said that the assembly, not content with condemning hia 
doctrine, and that of Scotus, decreed that he and his followers 
should be violently seized, and, in case of obstinacy, should be put 
to death.P 

In 1054 Berengar was dted to appear before a council which 
was to be held at Tours under Hildebrand, as legate. He looked 
forward to this as an opportunity of vindicating himself, and, before 
the meeting of the assembly, he showed the legate a collection of 
authorities for his doctrine."* To the charge of asserting that the 
elements after consecration in no respect diflFered from what they 
before were, he answered that such was not his opinion ; that he 
believed them, when consecrated, to be the very body and blood 
of Christ.' Hildebrand, satisfied with this statement, proposed 
that Berengar should accompany him to Rome, and should there 
clear himself before the pope ; and that in the mean time he 

o Hard. vi. 1023-4. himself lived. Sadendorf (31) pointi 

p Darand. Troarn. 107. Lessing al- out a new evidence in favour of die 

together denies the genuineness of council of Paris— the * Annales Elno- 

Theotwin's letter and the truth of ncnses Minores,' first published bj Perti 

Durand's statements as to the councils (v. 20), which place it in October 1051. 

of Brionne and Paris. Schrockh fxxiii. I have followed him (12, 30) in adopt* 

520-2), Stiiudlin (ap. Vischer, 15), and ing that year for both the coondlA- 

Neander (vi. 231), are more or less for which Durand (probably from a fiulait 

the councils. Gieseler (II. i. 280-1) of memory) refers to 1053, while some 

points out that Theotwin's letter is place them as early as 1050. Oneftrgv* 

proved to be genuine by Guitmund's ment against the oooncil of Brionne u, 

mention of it in his treatise against that the monastery of PrateIl»(PreMix), 

Berengar (Bibl. Patr. xviii. 441). He whence Berengar is said to have gone to 

gives up the council of Paris, and it, was not founded until 1053 (Hoflcr, 

thinks, as does also Sudendorf (12), ii. 112). But there is a charter of 1034 

that a passage of Berengar's letter to in its favour (Bouquet, xi. 387); tod 

Ascclin, which speaks of a journey see Cossart, ap. Hard. vi. 1018; Nat 

undertaken for the purpose of ap- Alex. xiii. 508. Hefele places the 

pearing before a council, relates to the council of Brionne before that of Vc^ 

council of Vercelli. But he holds that colli, iv. 710. 

Durand may be taken as authority for •» Sudcnd. 130. See Hefele, iv. 788. 

what passed in Normandy, where he ^ Bereng. 50-1. 
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should give such explanations as might satisfy the assembled 
bishops. These explanations were received with some distrust; 
it was suggested that perhaps Berengar might say one thing with 
his mouth and hold another thing in his heart He therefore 
confirmed the sincerity of his profession by an oath — that the 
bread and wind are, after consecration, the body and blood of 
Christ But the serious illness of Leo obliged Hildebrand to 
return in haste to Rome, and the arrangement which had been 
made was not carried out* The enemies of Berengar state that, 
being unable to defend his heresy, he recanted it at Tours, and 
afterwards resumed the profession of it* But this is a misre- 
presentation founded on their misconception of what his doctrine 
really was." 

The controversy rested throughout the pontificates of Victor and 
of Stephen, until 1059, when Berengar appeared at Rome before 
the synod held by Nicolas II.* This appearance would seem to 
have been voluntary ; he probably relied on the favour of Hilde- 
braad, to whom he carried a letter from his only l^y supporter 
whose name is known to us — Geofirey, count of Anjou — requesting 
that the cardinal would not temporise, as at the council of Tours, 
but would openly befriend the accused/ But the majority of the 
council proved to be strongly hostile, and Berengar's friends were 
afraid to speak, while Hildebrand was unwilling to 'imperil his 
own influence, and the cause which ^ he had most at heart, by 
encumbering himself with the defence of the suspected heretia* 
Berengar complains that the council behaved to him not only 
without Christian kindness, but without reason. They stopped their 
ears when he spoke of a spiritual participation in the eucharist ; * 
and, when he proceeded to argue in the dialectical form, they 
desired him to produce authority, rather than arguments which they 
dreaded as sophisms.^ He reproached the pope for exposing him 
to beasts, instead of instituting a deliberate inquiry by competent 
persons ; to which Nicolas only replied that he must blame 
Hildebrand.^ Finding his attempts at a defence hopeless, Berengar 

■ lb. 52-3. stepfather of the empress Agnes (cf. 

* Lanfr. c. 3 ; Bernold, ap. Hard. vi. Gesta Consulum Andegav. c. 10, ap. 
1014. Dachery, Spicil. ili.). The letter is 

* Lessing (120) shows that Orderic evidently written by an ecclesiastic in 
Vitalis is wrong in supposing Lanfranc Geoffrey's name. 

to haye been at the council of Tours. ■ Neand. yi. 235. 

» See p. 583. • Bereng. 63-72. 

y Ep. X. in Sudendorf, 215-9, who *» Lanfr. c. 7. 

gives a Life of GeofiFrey— a powerful, * Bereng. 72-3. 
warlike, rough, and lawless prince, 

2 u 2 
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desisted. A confession, drawn up by cardinal Humbert, and 
embodying a strong and unequivocal assertion of a material change 
in the sacrament, was produced ; and Berengar, OTerpowered, as 
he tells us, by the fear of death, and by the tumult of his opponents, 
took the document into his hands, prostrated himself in token of 
submission, and cast his own writings into the fire.^ 

But on returning to hi& own country Berengar again openly 
taught his old opinions, and they were widely spread by the agency 
of poor studenta^ He denounced the treatment which he had 
received from the late council, to which (he said) he had gone, not 
as a culprit, but of his own free will / he reflected severely on Leo, 
Nicolas, Humbert, and the Roman church ;^ he maintained that 
his own doctrine was that of St. Augustine, while the doctrine of 
Lanfranc and Paschasius was no better than " a dotage of the 
vulgar." ^ Lanfranc wrote to reproach him, Berengar rejoined, 
and a controversy ensued in which the opinions of each party were 
brought out into greater distinctness than before. 

Lanfranc's treatise 'Of the Body and Blood of the Lord' was 
written between 1063 and 1070.* The work opens by blaming 
B^engar for spreading his errors in an underhand manner, and 
for declining toargue before competent judges. Lanfranc thffl 

* Bereng. 72-3. lie denies Lanfranc's nold. ap. Hard. vi. 1014. Cf. Bereng^ 
statement (c. 2), that be subscribed and 39, 41, 71.) In Martene's * Thesannis,' 
swore to the confession, which may be i. 196, is a letter wliidi the editors 
found in that place, or in Hardouin, vi. suppose to have been probably writtai 
1064. Lanfranc is said to have been by Fauliuus, primicerius of Mentz, to 
present (Vita 8), but this seems hardly Berengar, approving his doctrine ud 
consistent with Berengar's words — "Ego his defence of it, but blaming him 
longd verius te quid cum Nicolao ** quod de tanta persona sacrUegiam 
egerim noyi .... manu, qitod numda- dixisti, . . . quia multa humilitate tanto 
cUer ad tc pertenit^ non subscripsi," etc. in ecclesia culmini est deferendum." 
A later story was, that he attended Does this refer to Leo or to Lanfranc as 
Herluin to the council, and, when others archbishop of Canterbury ? 

were unable to answer Berengar, ex- *» Lanfr. 4. 

posed his errors with such skill that ' For the date, see Lessing, c iil; 

Berengar exclaimed, '<Aut tu es Lau- Schrockh, xxiii. 528; Gieael. II. i. S85. 

francus, aut tu es Diabolus." Thorn, de The authors of the * Hist. Litt. de b 

Ecdeston, in * Monumenta Francbcana,' France' (viii. 212, 288) had attempted 

43, Lond. 1858 (Chron. and Mem.). to show that it was not writteo before 

• Bemold. ap. Hard. vi. 1015; W. 1079, so as to give it the credit of fittUy 
Malmesb. 462. Lessing (48-9) conjee- converting Berengar. Their arffnment, 
tures that he did not again publish his that, if Berengar had been still incUncd 
doctrines until after the death of to defend his errors, he would have 
Nicolas (1061) and of Humbert (1063). answered it, is destroyed by the dis- 

' Bereng. 72. covery of the answer which he actnaUj 

f He staled the church " ecclesiam wrote (see below). The mention of the 

malignantium, concilium vanitatis, nee synod of 1079, in c. 2, on which the 

apostolicam', sed sedem Satause ; " and, Hi&t Litt. greatly relies, is an interpo* 

instead of pontificcm, called Leo pom- lation, found only in one MS. LessiDg) 

pificem and puipijicem, (Lanfr. 16; Ber- 51-4. 
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gives an account of the proceedings under Leo and Nicolas. He 
remarks on his opponent's dialectical subtletiea^ He asserts the 
doctrine of Paschasius, and supports it by quotations from ecclesi- 
astical writers. That the elements after consecration are still 
styled bread and wine, he accounts for by saying that in Scripture 
things are often called by the name of that from which they are 
made ; thus man is spoken of as earthy dust, ashes ; or they are 
named after something which they resemble — as Christ is styled a 
Ucn and a lamb.^ He represents Berengar as holding the sacra- 
ment to be nothing more than a figure and a memorial." 

Berengar replied in a treatise which, after having been long 
unknown, has in late times thrown a new and important light on 
his opinions.^ He gives (as we have seen) a version of the pre- 
vious history difierent in many respects from that which had been 
g^ven by Lanfranc His fault in the synod under Nicolas consisted 
(he says) not in having sworn — (for that was not required of him) 
— but in having been silent as to the truth.P He had yielded to the 
fear of death and of the raging multitude, and in behalf of this 
weakness he cites the examples of Aaron and of St. Peter ; to have 
adhered to the confession extorted from him would have been as if 
the Apostle had persisted in the denial of his Lord.** There is 
something like eflrontery in the tone of contempt and defiance 
which Berengar assiunes after having submitted to such humilia- 
tions ; but, while we cannot give him credit for the spirit of a 
martyr, his words are a valuable evidence of the uselessness of force 
as a means of religious conviction. He strongly protests against 
the employment of swords and clubs and uproar by way of 
argument;' he declares against the principle of being guided by 
the voice of a majority, while he yet states that the supporters of 
his own views are ** very many, or -almost innumerable, of every 
rank and dignity."* He defends his use of dialectics, and denies 
the charge of despising authority, although he holds reason to be 
** incomparably higher" as a means for the discovery of truth.* 

*» C. 7. covery of the MS. by Lessing, in the 

"* C. 20. Berengar answers this, p. Wolfenbuttel Library, led him to write 

78, seqq. his * Berengarius ' (a.d. 1770), in whidi 

" C. 22. Ebrard thinks that it was large extracts from it are given, 

this treatise which, for the first time, p Pp. 61, 74. 

established Transubstantiation (i. 450). 4 P. 59. 

See above, p. 304. ' E. g. pp. 69, 72-3. 

o Bereuff. Turon. De Sacra Coena • P. 54, seqq. 

adv. Lanmmcum liber posterior, edd. * P. 100. 
A. et F. Viacher, Berol. 1834. The dis- 
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He complains that he had been condemned, not only without a 
hearing, but even without a knowledge of his doctrines — espedallj 
' at the council of Vercelli, when he had not set forth his opinions, 
nor had attained to such clearness in them as persecution and study 
had since brought to him." The doctrine which he lays down is 
very different from that which was imputed to him ; he distinguishes 
between the visible sacrament and the inward part or thing 
signified ;* it is to the outward part only that he would apply the 
terms for which he had been so much censured — sign^ fy^^ 
pledge, or likeness. He repeatedly declares that the elements are 
converted by consecration into the very body and blood of the 
Saviour;^ that the bread, from having before been something 
common, becomes the beatific body of Christ — not, however, hj 
the corruption of the bread, or as if the body which has so long 
existed in a blessed immortality could now again be^n to be ;' 
that consecration operates, not by destroying the previous sub- 
stance, but by exalting it.* It is not a portion of Christ^s body that 
is present in each fragment,^ but He is fully present throughout* 

On the side of Rome, the pontificate of Alexander IL was a 
season of peace for Berengar. The pope wrote to him in friendly 
terms, urging him to forsake his errors ; but, although he replied 
by declaring himself resolved to adhere to his opinions,^ no mea- 
sures were taken against him, and, when he was persecuted by the 
nephews and successors of his old patron, Geofirey of Anjou, 
Alexander befriended him and interceded, for him.* 

In 1075, under the j)ontificate of Gregory, Berengar was brought 
before a council held under the presidency of a legate at Poitiers; 
and such was the tumult that he hardly escaped with his. life.' 
About the same time, Guitmund, a pupil of Lanfranc, and only 
second to him in fame as a teacher, wrote against him a dialogue 
'Of the Verity of Christ's Body and Blood in the £ucharist'* 
The tone of this work is very bitter. Guitmund repeats, with 

» Pp. 37-41, 64. cruentata." Synod. Atrebat. in PatroL 

* "Res sacramenti" (p. 114). See cxliii. 1282-3. 

Ebrard, i. 447. « Pp. 119, 131; cf. 120, 133, 137, 

y Pp. 57, &c. 148, &c. 

« P. 97. ^ Bernold. ap. Hard. vi. 1015. 

• Pp. 116, 188. « Sudcnd. 151-4, 163. 
^ This very gross notion had been ' Giesel. II. i. 291. 

laid down by Gerard, bishop of Arras, f Bibl. Patr. xviii. 440-468. The 

in his synod against the heretics, a.d. date varies between 1073 and 1077 

1025 (see p. 450), where it was said (Giesel. I. ii. 285; Sudend. 55). Guit- 

that the Host, on one occasion, appeared mund had refused an English bishop- 

as *' pars digiti auricularis sanguine rick, offered to him by the Conqueror. 
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additions^ the charges of error which had been brought by 
Theotwin ;^ he asserts that Berengar denied the possibility of our 
Lord's having entered through closed doors; it was, therefore, 
no wonder if he and his followers disbelieved the miracles of the 
church.* The most remarkable passage is one in which the writer 
draws a distinction between various kinds of Berengarians. All, 
he says, agree that there is no essential change in the elements ; 
but some deny any presence, and allow only shadows and figures ; 
some — ^which is said to be the " very subtle opinion " of Berengar 
himself — admit that the Saviour's body and blood are really and 
latently contained in the elements, and are, so to speak, impanated; 
others, who are strongly opposed to Berengar, maintain that the 
elements are changed in part, and in part remain ; while others, 
again, admit the entire change, but think that, when unworthy 
communicants approach, the bread and wine resume their natural 
substance.^ 

Berengar was once more cited to Rome. The pope received 
him kindly, and, at a council in 1078,™ endeavoured to 
provide for his escape by a confession, which, while it * ' 
avowed a change in the eucharistic elements, would have permitted 
him to retain his own opinions ; ^ and against the authority of 
Lanfranc he cited that of Peter Damiani.** Berengar remained at 
Rome nearly a year ; but the opposite party was vehement, and he 
was required to undergo the ordeal of hot iron. While, however, 
he was preparing for it by prayer and fasting, the pope intimated 
to him that the trial was not to take place ; a monk, whom 
Gregory had desired to address himself by special devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin for instruction on the subject, had received a 

He was afterwards nominated to the the Venerable to be the best of all 

archbishoprick of Rouen, bat his ene- those against Berengar*s opinions. lb. 

mies objected that he was the son of a clzxxix. 780. 

priest. He then obtained his abbot's " See Hard, vi, 1015-6. Berengar's 

leave to go into Italy, where Gregory account of it is in Martene, Thes. Auec- 

made him a cardinal, and he was con- dot. iv. 99, seqq. 

secrated archbishop of Aversa by " It asserted, however, the identity 

Urban II. Order. Vital. 1. iv. c. 13. of the eucharistic with the natural body 

See for him, Anselm, Ep. i. 16; Hist, of the Saviour. 

Litt. viii. .553, seqq. ° Bereng. ap. Mart. 103. Both par- 

^ See p. 658. ties, it would appear, found something 

» P. 460. to favour them in Peter. See the 

^ Pp. 441-2. Cf. Alger. Prolc«. in * Ex positio Canonis Missae secundum P. 

Lib. de Sacramentis Corp. et Sang. Damiani ' (i. e. a tract professing to set 

Domini, Patrol, clxxx. 739. Alger, forth his views, and probably written 

born about 1070, was schoolmaster of soon after his death), first published by 

Li^ge, and died a monk of Cluny about Mai, and reprinted in the • Putrologia/ 

1132. His treatise is declared by Peter cxlv. 879, seqq. 
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revelation that nothing ought to be added to the declarations of 
Scripture, and that Berengar's doctrine was sufficient.'*- But his 
opponents pressed for stronger measures, the imperialists broadly 
impeached the pope's orthodoxy,** and Berengar was alarmed by 
a rumour, that Gregory, to save his own reputation, was about 
to imprison him for life. At the Lent synod of 1079, which con- 
sisted of a hundred and fifty bishops and abbots,*^ Berengar was 
required to sign a confession that the elements are ** substantially" 
changed into the real, proper, and life-giving body and blood 
of Christ. A bold evasion suggested itself to his mind — that 
mbstantially might be inteq)reted to mean while retaining their 
substance ! — and he professed himself ready to subscribe.* In answer 
to a question whetlier he understood the form in the same sense as 
the council, he said that he understood it agreeably to the doctrine 
which he had privately explained to the pope some days before. 
Such a speech was not likely to be aci»cptable to Gregory, who 
thereupon told him that he must prostrate himself in token of 
unreserved submission, and must own that he had hitherto sinned 
rin denying a substantial change. Berengar, in fear of anathema 
and of violence, obeyed — as God (he says) did not give him con- 
stancy ;^ and, after having been charged to refrain from teaching, 
except for the purpose of recovering those whom he had misled, 
he was dismissed with a commendatory letter, addressed to all the 
faithfiil, in which the pope ordered that no one should injure him 
in person or in property, and that no one should reproach him as 
a heretic, forasmuch as he had been acknowledged as a son of the 
Roman church." 

After returning to France, Berengar regretted his late compii- 
auce, and once more openly professed his real opinions. In 1080, 
he was summoned before a council at Bordeaux," where his state- 
ments seem to have been accepted ; and in the same year Gregory 
wrote to desire that the archbishop of Tours and the bishop of 
Angers would protect him against the count of Anjou, who had 
been incited by his enemies to persecute hira.^ Berengar was 
allowed to spend his last years unmolested in the island of St 

p Bercng. ap. Mart. 108. in Hard. vi. 1016. 

<» Bowden, ii. 246. Gregory was often • Bereng. ap. Mart 105. 

reproached by them for favouring Be- ' lb. 109. 

rengar. Benno (ap. Goldast. 3) attacks « Hard. vi. 1585 ; Greg. Ep. Extrav. 

him for ordering a fast with reference 41 (Patrol, cxlviii.)- 

to this question. » Hard. vi. 1587. 

' Bernold (who was himself present), y Ep. Extrav. 53. 
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Come, near Tours, where he died in 1088.' The latest of his 
known writings is a letter addressed to a fnend on the occasion 
of Gregory's death, in which he speaks of the pope with regard, 
expresses a conviction of his salvation, and excuses his behaviour 
towards himself.* 

The memory of Berengar was reverenced in the district of 
Tours, and there was, down to late times, a yearly solemnity at his 
tomb.^ Hence it has been argued that he finally renounced his 
heresy,* having, as was supposed, been converted by Lanfranc's 
book. But the groundlessness of that supposition has been abun- 
dantly shown by the discovery of his answer to Lanfranc ; nor is 
there any reason to question the statement of his contemporary 
Bemold that he persevered in his opinions to the last^ The 
recovery of his treatise, and of other writings, has placed his 
doctrines in a clearer light, and it is now acknowledged by writers 
of the Roman church that, instead of supposing the Eucharist to be 
merely figurative, he acknowledged in it a real spiritual change, 
while he denied that doctrine of a material change which has 
become distinctive of their own communion.® 

* Chron. Taron. ap. Bouquet, xii. Tours, however, states that he died 
461-5 (where Berengar is described as *' fidelis et vere Catholicus" (Bouquet, 
** in grammatica et philosophia claris- xii. 465). WiUiam of Malmesbury 
simus, et in negromantia pentissimus '*^. says, **JEvo austeriore ita resipuit, ut 
WiUiam of Malmesbury (463) gives his sine retractatione a quibusdam sanctus 
epitaph, by Uildebert, bishop of Le habeatur, innumcris bonis, maximeque 
Mans, and afterwards archbishop of humilitate et eleemosynis, approbatus," 
Tours, one of the most famous scholars &c. (462). Coleridge in the translation 
of the age, who has been generally (but of *'the last words of Berengarius," on 
perhaps wrongly) described as a pupil which his own eloquent lines are ' 
of Berengar. (See Hist. Litt. xi. 251 ; founded, has overlooked the real point 
Bourasse' in Patrol, clxxi. 20.) The of the saying in Malmesbury (465)— 
concluding lines are — '* Hodie .... apparebit mihi Dominus 

„ «^ ^ . ,, . , meus Jesus ChristuSf propter pomitentiam. 

** POft obittun 8ecam vlvom, secum requlescam, . ^^ , , . \fi V^ , /• „ /• ' 

J<oc fiat mellor sore mk sortc 8ul" ^ ^^* ^ glortam ; vel propter alios, (i. e. 

those whom he had led astray,) ut timeo, 

• Sudend. 232. adpamam'* 

^ It was celebrated in Noel Alex- " Mabillon inferred this from the MS. 

andre's day (xiii. 522), and may possibly of the synod of 1079 (Acta SS. IX. xv.- 

be so stiU. xxii. ; Analecta, 513, seqq.). See the 

< Mabill. Acta SS. IX. xxviii. ; Nat note on Nat. Alex. xiii. 521 ; Martene, 

Alex. xiii. 522 ; Pagi, xvii. 598 ; Dol- Thes. iv. 107. Bp. Cosin had vindicated 

linger, i. 378. To these Romanists is to him while less was known of his writings 

be added the " Old Lutheran " Guericke, (iv. 116), and had been blamed for so 

who still treats him as a Calvinistic doing by Fecht, a Lutheran, quoted by 

heretic, ii. 168-174. Lcssing, 17. 

' Hard. vi. 1016. The chronicle of 
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CHATTER IV. 

FHOM Tin: DEATH OF GREGORY VII. TO THAT OF THE EMPEROR 
HENRY IV. — THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

A.D. 1085-1106. 

Gregory VII. left behind hira a powerfiil and resolute party. 
It could reckon on the alliance of the Normans, for whom it was 
important that the pope should be favourable to their own in- 
terest rather than to that of the emperor ; and it was supported 
by the devoted attachment of the Countess Matilda.* On the 
other hand, the emperor's strength in Italy was greater in ap- 
pearance than in reality ; for, although many of the chief cities 
were with him, a strong desire of independence had arisen among 
them, and he could not safely rely on them unless in so &r as 
his interest coincided with their private objects.^ 

When asked on his deathbed to recommend a successor, Gre- 
gory had named Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, and first 
cardinal-presbyter of the Roman church, and had desired that, 
if the abbot should refuse the papacy, either Otho, bishop of Ostia, 
Hugh, archbishop of Lyons — the same who, as bishop of Die, had 
been legate in France*' — or Anselm, bishop of Lucca, the chaplain 
and chief counsellor of Matilda, should be chosen.^ The general 
wish was for Desiderius, but he obstinately refused — perhaps 
from unwillingness to exchange his peaceful dignity for one which, 
although loftier, must involve him in violent contentions with the 
emperor and the antipope.® A year had elapsed, when, at Whit- 
suntide 1086, he was persuaded to go to Rome, supposing that he 
was then no longer in danger of having the popedom forced on 
him. Preparations were made for an election, and, by the advice 
of Desiderius, Otho was about to be chosen, when an objection 

• Planck, IV. i. 208. xii.), although they state that GregoiJ 

^ lb. 219. bequeathed his mitre to Anselm, " ttn- 

c See Hag. Flavin, in Pertz, viii. 410, quam potestatem suam Hffandt et sol- 

460. vendi, sed et miracula, credo, fitciendi," 

^ Chron. Casin. iii. 65 ; Hug. Flavin, say nothing of his including him in die 

1. ii. (Pertz, viii. 466); Codex Udalrici, recommendation. 

166. Paul of Bernried (109, 111) and « Chron. Casin. iii. 65; Stenxd, I 

Anselm's biographer (c. 32, ap. Pertz, 539. 
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was raised that he was canonically disqualified, as being already 
a bishop. Although this impediment had in later times often 
been disregarded, the mention of it served to divert the multitude, 
who cried out for Desiderius. The abbot, struggling, and refusing 
to put on a part of the pontifical dress, was enthroned, and greeted 
as Victor III. ; but immediately afterwards he left the city, and, 
renouncing the dignity which had been thrust on him, withdrew to 
his monastery/ 

Ten months more passed away, and in March, 1087, Deside- 
rius summoned a council to meet at Capua, with a view to a new 
election. At this meeting Roger, son of Robert Guiscard,^ and 
Jordan, prince of Capua, with a number of bishops, threw them- 
selves at his feet, and entreated him to retain the papacy ; but 
Hugh of Lyons and Otho of Ostia objected to him, and required 
an examination into his conduct. By this opposition Desiderius 
was determined to accept the oflSce which he had so long de- 
clined.** He repaired to Rome under the protection of a Norman 
force, which wrested St. Peter's from the antipope ; and on the 
9th of May he was consecrated.* The partisans of Guibert, how- 
ever, soon after recovered possession of the church, and, after the 
fisushion of the ancient Donatists, they washed the altars in order 
to cleanse them from the pollution of the Hildebrandine mass.^ 

Although the new pope had been among the most devoted of 
Gregory's adherents, it would seem that he was now weary of 
conflict, and desirous to make peace."* Of his late opponents, 
Otho submitted to him ; but Hugh, who himself aspired to the 
papacy, addressed to Matilda two letters, in which he charged him 
with apostasy from Gregory's policy, and with a disposition to 
grant unworthy concessions to the emperor." By this letter Victor 
was greatly exasperated, and, at a synod at Benevento, in the 
month of August, he excommunicated the archbishop. The synod 
renewed the anathema against the antipope, and the decrees 
ag£unst investiture. After three sessions had been held, the pope 
fell ill ; and, having beeu removed to Monte Cassino, he died on 
the 16th September.® Victor has left three books of Dialogues, 

' Chron. Casin. iii. 66-7. ' Ghron. Casinyii. 68-9. 

r Gaiscard had died in Cephalonia, ^ lb. 69. W » Stenzel, i. 540. 

on a new expedition against the Grec^ " Hug. Lngd. £pp. 8-9 (Patrol, clvii.). 
empire, July, 1085. Anna Ck>mnena, vi. ° Chron. Casin. iii. 72-3. Fabulous 

6 ; Gibbon, ▼. 356. accounts of his death are given by 

^ Letter of Hueh to Matilda, in Hug. William of Malmesbury (446), Benedict 

Flavin. (Pertz, viii. 467) ; Chron. Casin. of Peterborough (Vita Henr. II. 687, ed. 

iii. 68. Heame), and others. 
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which arc valuable as throwing light on the history of his time, 
while, by the excessive credulity which he displays, as well as by 
their form, they remind us of his model, the Kalogiies of Gregory 
the Great.P 

Another long vacancy in the popedom followed. The antipope 
had possession of Rome, and the emperor's power was formidable 
to the inheritors of Gregory's principles. But they were encour 
raged by the resolution of Matilda; and, in March 1088 a 
council met at Terracina for the appointment of a successor to 
Victor. In consideration of the difficulties of the time, the form 
of election prescribed by Nicolas II. was set aside. About forty 
bishops and abbots were present, together with envoys from the 
Great Countess, and from some prelates beyond the Alps. Tie 
clergy of Rome were represented by the bishop of Porto ; the 
people, by the prefect of the* city ; and Otho, bishop of Ostia, wbo 
had again been recommended by Victor on his deathbed, wai 
unanimously chosen.^ 

The new pope, who took the name of Urban IL,' was a FrenA- 
man of noble family. He was educated at Rheims, under Bruno, 
afterwards famous as the founder of the Carthusian order, and 
became a canon of that city ; but he resigned his position to enter 
the monastery of Cluny. In consequence of a request which Gre- 
gory had made, that the abbot would send him some monks wbo 
might be fit for the episcopate, Otho left Cluny for Rome in 1076 ; 
he was employed by the pope in important business, and was ad- 
vanced to the see of Ostia.* Urban's principles were the same 
with those of Gregory, and, if he had not the originality of his 
master, he was not inferior to him in firmness, activity, or ente^ 
prise ; while with these qualities he combined an artfulness and a 
caution which were more likely to be successful than Gregory's 
undisguised audacity and assumption/ 

At the time of the election, Rome was almost entirely in the 
hands of the antipope, so that Urban, on visiting it, was obliged to 
find shelter in the island of the Tiber ; while such was his poverty 
that he was indebted to one of the Frangipani family, and even to 
some women of the humblest class, for the means of subsistence." 

• 

p They are in Bibl. Patr. xviii. • Guib. Novig. Gesta Dei, ii. 1 ; Order* 

fl Chron. Casin. iv. 2. Vital, iv. 11 (t. ii. 244); Hist. Utt tbI 

' Benno caUs him ruW/anitf, as hayiug 516. There is a Life of UiiMa by 

troubled the church (Vita Hildcb. ap. Kuinart in Patrol, di. 

Browne, i. 82), and the same change was * Stenzel, i. 542; Milman, iii. 112. 

practised on the name of Urban III. <* Godef. Vindoc. £p. i. 8 (^Patrol> 
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The city was a scene of continual struggles between the opposite 
parties. Their mutual exasperation may be imagined from an 
instance on each side : that Bonizo, a vehement partisan of Urban, 
on being appointed to the see of Piacenza, after having been ex- 
pelled from that of Sutri, was blinded and put to death with 
horrible mutilation by the imperialists of his new city;* and that 
Urban declared it lawful to kill excommunicate persons, provided 
that it were done out of zeal for the church/ 

Henry, when compelled by Robert Guiscard to retire from 
Kome, had returned to Germany in 1084. He found the country 
in great disorder, and in August 1086 he was defeated by the 
Saxons and their allies, at the Bleichfeld, near Wiirzburg/ But 
by degrees he was able to conciliate many of his old opponents,* 
and his strength increased ; in the following year he received the 
submission of his rival Hermann,^ and in 1088 he reduced the 
Saxons to tranquillity.* In consequence of these successes, the 
bishops of the opposite party were expelled from their sees, so that 
Urban had only four adherents among the prelates of Germany.* 
While the warriors fought the battles of the papacy and the 
empire with the sword, the theologians of the parties carried on 
a fierce controversy with the pen — some of them with learning, 
decency, and Christian feeling ; others with outrageous violence, 
reckless falsehood, and contemptible buffoonery.^ 

dvii.); Bernold, Ann. 1089 (p. 448); et regul., Patrol, cxciv. 1415-6). Floto 

Schrijckh, xxv. 14. The following epi- gives extracts fh>m his nnpnblished 

grams were composed in the characters book ** Ad Gebhardam/' ii. 154, 289, 

of Clement and Urban — 299, &c. See too Patrol, civ. 147,8eqq. 

Clol -Dlcerls Urtanas, cam sis projectus ab " Ekkeh. 206 ; Bernold. 445. 

urbe4 * Annal. Magdeb. ap. Pertz, xti. 

Vel muta noznen, yel regrcdiaris ad X78. 

Ubb. " NoS^°hIbes Clemens, sed Qemens . ' Ekk^h. 207. For the insignificance 

non potes esse, into which Hermann had fallen, see 

Cmn tlbl solvendi sit tradlta nulla Waltram, ii. 16 ; Floto, ii. 308. 

Pot««tas." c Annal. Saxo, 723. 

Gerhak, Syntagma, 17 {Patrol, atciv.). d Jb. 722 ; Ekkeh. 209 ; Bernold. 

« Bernold, a.d. 1089, p. 449. 449 ; Dodechin, in Pistorias, i. 658- 

y Ep. ad Godefr. Ep. Lncanum, ap. 661. There are letters of Urban as to 

Gratian. Deer. II. xxiii. qu. 5, c. 47. the consecration of a bishop for Halber- 

The same doctrine had been propounded stadt at Rome, becanse the schism pre- 

in Gregory's time by a fanatical priest vented his being consecrated at Mentz. 

namad Manegold, who also held that The pope exhorts the people to resist 

the "Henricians" might not be prayed the rival imperialist bishop. Epp. 100-2 

for because they sinned against the (Patrol, cli.). 

Holy Ghost (GieSel. II. ii. 29). Although • See Stenzel, i. 496-515. Among 

Manegold was considered by some to be the respectable writers on Henry's side 

a troublesome man (*' homo impor- were Waltram bishop of Naumburg. 

tunus"), his writings were received " as Sigebert of Gemblours, Wcnrich, school- 

the answers of a heavenly oracle " by master of Treves (who wrote under 

others (Cerhoh. Dialog. deClericissaec the direction of Dietrich bishop of 
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In 1089, Urban issned a decree by which the sentenoes of Gre- 
gory were somewhat modified. Anathema was denounced in the fint 
degree against the emperor and the antipope ; in the second degree, 
against such as should aid them, or should receive ecclesiastic^ 
dignities from them ; while those who should merely communicate 
with them were not anathematised, but were not to be admitted to 
catholic fellowship except after penance and absolution.' In the 
same year the antipope Clement was driven out of Rome by the 
citizens, who are said to have exacted from him an oath that he 
would not attempt to recover his dignity.c A negotiation was 
soon after opened between the parties, on the condition that HeEorj 
should be acknowledged as emperor, and Urban as pope. But it 
was abandoned through the influence of the imperialist iHshopB, 
who naturally apprehended that they might be sacrificed to die 
proposed reconciliatiQn.** 

Urban now persuaded Matilda, at the age of forty-three, to 
enter into a second marriage, with a youth of eighteen — the younger 
Welf, son of the duke of Bavaria.* The union was one of pdicj; 
the pope hoped to secure by it a male head for his lay adherents, 
to fix the allegiance of Matilda, who had now lost the guidance 
not only of Gregory but of Anselm of Lucca,^ and to engage the 
elder Welf to exert all his influence in Germany agsdnst the 
emperor.' On hearing of the event, which had for some time been 

A.D. kept secret from him, Henry crossed the Alps in the 
1090-92. spring of 1090, and for three years ravaged Matilda's 
territories.™ Mantua, after a siege of six months, was surrendered 
to him by treachery." The countess, reduced to great distress, 
entered into negotiations at Carpineto, and was about to 
yieldy even to the recognition of Clement as pope, when 
the abbot of Canossa, starting up with the air of a prophet, de- 
Verdun), and Wido or Guy bishop of The work was written between 1085 and 
Ferrara: amonff those who disgraced it HOC ^ p. 149). 

were Benno bishop of Osnaburg, and ' Urban. Append, ap. Hard. Ep. 1; 
Henzo (see p. 589^. The bishop of Bemold, 449. 
Ferrara 8 treatise * De Scbismate Hilde- f Bemuld, 450. 
brandi ' is published for the first time ^ lb. ; Schrockh, xxvi. 15. 
in vol. xii. of Pertz' ' Monumenta ' * Bcmold, 449. 
(1856). The author had been an ^ Anselm's death is placed in Maitfa 
adherent of Gregory, but after the 1086 by Pagi, xyii. 574, and Muratorii 
pope's death joined the imperialists. Ann. VI. ii. 30. 
In the first book he appears strenu- * Schmidt, ii. 339. 
ously to defend Gregory ; but the ■" Bemold, pp. 450^. See Floto^ i. 
second is a dialogue between a Tery 334. 

simple *'Proponeus" and a "Respon- " Donizo, 1. ii. cc. 4-5 ; Bernold, A.D. 
dens" of Clement's party, who over- 1091, p. 451. 
throws all that had been before said. 
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dared that to condude peace on such terms would be a sin against 
every Person of the Divine Trinity, and the treaty was 
broken off.® Henry attempted to take Canossa, the 
scene of his memorable humiliation ; but he was foiled, partly 
through the dense gloom of the weather, and lost his standard, 
which was hung up as a trophy in the church of the castle.^ 

The antipope had found means of re-establishing himself at Rome 
in 1091 ;*i but in 1094 Urban again got possession of the Lateran, 
through the treachery of the governor, who offered to surrender it 
for a certain sum. There were, however, no means of raising this 
until Godfrey, abbot of Vendome, who had arrived at Rome on a 
pilgrimage of devotion, by placing at the pope's disposal not only 
his ready money but the price of his horses and mules, enabled 
him to complete the bargain.' 

The empress Bertha had died in 1088,* and in the following 
year Henry had married Adelaide dt Praxedes, a Russian princess, 
and widow of Uto, marquis of Saxony.^ The marriage was un- 
happy, and Henry relapsed into the laxity of his early life.^ But 
worse infamies were now imputed to him ;* it was asserted that 
he had compelled Adelaide to prostitute herself to his courtiers, 
that he had required his son Conrad to commit incest with her, and 
that, when the prince recoiled with horror from the proposal, he 
had threatened to declare him a supposititious child.^ The empress 
was welcomed as an ally by Matilda, and her story was related 
before a synod at Constance, in 1094.' What her motives may 
have been for publishing a tale so revolting, so improbable, and in 
parts so contradictory of itself — whether she were disordered in 
mind, or whether, in her ignorance of the language in which her 
depositions were drawn up, she subscribed them without knowing 
their contents — it is vain to conjecture.* But it furnished her 



<» DoDizo, ii. c. 7. See Muratori's (Pertz, xvi. 71). 

note in Pertz, xii. 392. ' Luden, ix. 255. 

p Donizo, ii. w. 680-723. ^ Donizo, ii. c. 8 ; Bernold, Ann. 

<! Bernold, 451. 1094, p. 458 ; Dodech. Ann. 1093. 

' Godefr. Vindoc Ep. i. 8 (Patrol. ' Bernold, 457-8. It is commonly 

civiii.). said that she herself told it there ; but, 

■ Ekkehard, in ann. as Luden remarks (ix. 609), this does 

^ Ekkeh. a.d. 1089; Annal. Saxo, p. not seem to be implied in the chronicler's 

721. Some writers strangely make her words — '* Qaerimonia pervenit." 

a sister of Gknlfrey of Bouillon. The * See Gibbon, y. 407 ; Schrockh, 

Hist Litt. viii. 599, 603, adopts this xxvi. 18 : Stenzel, i. 552 ; Sismondi, iv. 

view. 499 ; Luden, ix. 256 ; Giesel. II. ii. 40 ; 

« See Giesel. II. ii. 40. There are Milman, iii. 118. 
strange fables in the Annals of Polde 
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husband's enemies with a weapon which they employed with tenrible 
effect against him> 

About the same time, Conrad appears to have been tampered 
with by some of the anti-imperialist clergy. This prince 
had grown up at a distance from Henry, and without 
experiencing his influence ; for in early childhood he had been 
committed to the archbishop of Milan for education, and many 
years had passed before the troubles of Germany permitted the 
father and the son to meet again.® To a character like Conrad*» 
— gentle, studious, devout, and dreamy ^ — the long and hopeles 
contentions of the time, its rude hostilities, the schism of westen 
Christendom, could not but be deeply distasteful ; it would seem 
that the work of alienating him from his father was easy, and that 
he was preparing to leave the court when Henry, suspecting the 
intention, committed him to custody. Conrad, however, found 
means to escape, and soughf a refuge with Matilda, who had, 
perhaps, been concerned in the practices by which he had been 
incited to rebel,* and now received him with honour, while Urban 
released him from his share in the emperor's excommunicatioo. 
He was crowned at Monza as king of Italy, by Anselm, archbishop 
of Milan ; and many Ix»mbard cities declared in his favour/ How 
little the prince's own will concurred in the movements of which 
he was the nominal head, appears from the fact that he always 
continued to style Henry his lord and emperor, and would not 
allow him to be spoken of with disrespect^ The rebellion of lus 
son inflicted on Henry a blow in comparison of which all his earlier 
sufferings had been as nothing. He cast off his robes, secluded 
himself in moody silence, and, it is said, was with difficulty pre- 
vented from putting an end to his own life.** 

But a new movement, which now began, was to be far more 
valuable to Urban and to the papacy than any advantages which 
could have resulted from the contest with the emperor. 

For many years the hardships inflicted on pilgrims by the Maho- 
metan masters of the Holy Land had roused .the pity and the 
indignation of Christendom.* The stream of pilgrimage had con- 

*» Donizo compares Matilda to De- * Murat. Ann. VI. ii. 57. 

borah, and styles Adelaide the Jael who ' Bernold, 456 ; see Stenxel, i. 550; 

drove the nail into the temple of the Luden, ix. 251-2. 

imperial Sisera. ii. c. S. « Ekkeh. 211 ; Chron. S. Pantal. ap. 

« Floto, ii. 148, 152. Eccard, i. 916. 

«> Ekkeh. 211; Milman, iii. 115; »» Bernold, 456. 

Floto, ii. 346. • Wilken, i. 45. 
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tinued to flow, and with increasing fulness. Sometimes the pilgrims 
went in large bodies, which at once raised the apprehensions of 
the Mussulmans that they might attempt to take possession of the 
country, and, by the wealth which was displayed, excited their 
desire of plunder. A company, headed by Lietbert, bishop of 
Cambray, in 1054, was so numerous that it was styled " the host 
of the Lord ;" but the bishop and his followers had the inortification 
of finding that Jerusalem was for the time closed against the 
entrance of Christians.^ Ten years later, on a revival of the belief 
that the day of judgment was at hand," a still greater expedition 
set out under Siegfried of Mentz, whose mean and tortuous career 
was varied from time to time by fits of penitence and devotion. 
The pilgrims were repeatedly attacked, and, out of 7000 who had 
left their homes, more than 5000 fell victims to the dangers, the 
fisitigues, and the privations of the journey." 

A fresh race of conquerors, the Seljookian Turks, had appeared 
in the east. They carried their arms into Asia Minor, wrested all ' 
but the western coast of it from the Greeks, and in 1071 humiliated 
the empire by taking prisoner its sovereign, Romanus Diogenes. 
Their conquests were formed into a kingdom to which they inso- 
lently gave the name of Roum (or Rome), with Niaea, the city 
venerable for the definition of orthodox Christianity, for its capital ;** 
and in 1076 they gained possession of Palestine. Under these 
new masters, the condition of the Christian inhabitants and pilgrims 
was greatly altered for the worse. With the manners of barbarians 
the Turks combined the intolerant zeal of recent converts to Islam ; 
and the feelings of European Christians were continually excited 
by reports of the exactions, the insults, and the outrages to which 
their brethren in the east were subjected.'* 

The idea of a religious war for the recovery of the Holy Land was 

"^ Vita Lietb. 32 (Patrol, cxlvii.). Palgrave in the * Quarterly Review/ 

■ The ground of this belief was, xxxiv. 289-296 (compare Stevenson, 
that Easter fell on March 27, which Pref. to Ingulf) ; and to the anachron- 
was marked in the Calendar as the isms there noted it may be added that 
anniversary of the Resurrection. Vita Sophronius, who died in 1059, is named 
Altmanni Patav. c. 3 (Pertz, xii.). as patriarch of Jerusalem at the time of 

■ Lambert, Ann. 1064-5. Marianus the pilgrimage. It would seem, how- 
Scotus ap. Pertz, v. 559; Vita Alt- ever, that the * Historia Croylandensia ' 
manni, 3-5. Among these pilgrims was is founded on a genuine earlier work. 
Ingulf, an Englishman by birth, who See Lingard, i. 460 ; Lappenberff, I. 
had been secretary to William of Nor- Ixii.-iv. ; Hardy, Pref. to Monum. Hist, 
mandy, and afterwards became abbot of Brit. 19. 

Croyland (Orderic. Vital, ii. 285). The « See Gibbon, ch. Ivii. 
Histoiy of Croyland which bears his p Gibbon, v. 403. 
name is shown to be spurious by Sir F. 
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first proclaimed (as we have seen*^) by Sylvester II. Gregory VIL, 
in the beginning of his pontificate, had projected a crusade, and had 
endeavoured to enlist the emperor and other princes in the cause ;' 
but, as the object was only to succour the Byzantine empire, not to 
deliver the Holy Land, his proposal failed to excite any general 
enthusiasm, and led to no result.* His successor, Victor, had 
published an invitation to a war against the Saracens of Afirica, 
with a promise of remission of all sins to those who should engage 
in it ; and a successful expedition had been the consequence.^ But 
now a greater impulse was to be given to such enterprises.** 

Peter, a native of Amiens, had been a soldier in his youth. He 
was married, but withdrew from the society of his wife into a 
monastery, and afterwards became a hermit* In 1093, he visited 
Jerusalem, where his spirit was greatly stirred by the sight of the 
indignities which the Christians had to endure. He suggested 
to the patriarch Symeon an application for aid to the Byzantine 
emperor ; the patriarch replied that the empire was too weak to 
assist him, but that the Christians of the west could help efiectually, 
by prayers if not by arms. On his return to Europe, Peter pre- 
sented himself before the pope, related his interview \rith Symeon, 
and enforced the patriarch's request by a story of a vision in the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the Saviour had appeared 
to him, and had charged him to rouse the western nations for the 

4 P. 434. Sybel C Der erste Kreuzzag/ Dteel- 

' Seep. 615. dorf, 1841), with the Essays on the 

■ Sybel, 189 J Milman, iii. 129. Inflaence of the Crusades by Heeicii 

» Cinron. Casin. iii. 71. (Histor. Werke, ii. Gottiugen, 1821), 

« The chroniclers of the time in and Choiseul-Daillecourt (Paris, 1824). 

general give some account of the first Of the two chief recent histories, Wil- 

cmsade. Of those who have specially ken's is the more solid and Michand'i 

made it their subject, .'vol. civ. of the the more interesting. Von Sybel as- 

* Patrologia ' contains Anselm of Ribe- pires to be the Niebuhr of the Crusade 

mont (* £p. ad Manass. Rem.'), Radulf — dissecting the old narratives and 

of Caen (* Gesta Tancredi* — which I reconstructing the story. Michaudhas 

have read in Muratori, vol. y.\ Raymond analysed the whole literature of the Cra- 

de Affiles (* Hist. Francorum '), Robert of sades id his ^ Bibliothbque des Croiaades ' 

St. R^mi (* Hist. Hierosolymitana *\ (4 vols. Paris, 1829). The hist Tolume, 

Tudebod (' Hist, de Hieroe. Itinere ' ), which contains the Oriental acooimt8» is 

Fulcher of Chartres (*Hist. Hieros.'), the most valuable. 
Gilo (• Gesti Viae Hieros.'), &c. Gui- « Guib. Novig. ii. 4 ; Gibbon, t. 405. 

bert of Nogent (* Gesta Dei per Fran- Orderic calls him De Acheris. M. Le 

cos ') is in vol. clvL ; Baldnc of Dol Prevost thinks that the name L'Srmite 

r*Hist. Hieros.') and Albert of Aix was derived from his father ; that Peter 

(* Hist Hieros.') in vol. clxvi. ; Lisiard was not a hermit, and that he did not 

of Tours (* Hist. Hieros.*) in vol. clxxi v.; become a monk until his retam from 

and William of Tyre (* Hist Rerum in the crusade (n. on Orderic, in. 477). 

Partibus Transmarinis Gestaram ') in Alberic of Trois Fontaines speaks of 

vol. cci. To these I have added the him as a priest, and " vere oognominatai 

histories by Wilken, Michaud, and Eremita, ' ap. Bouquet, xiii. 687. 
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delivery of the Holy LandJ Urban listened with approbation, 
but, instead of at once committing himself to the enterprise, he 
desired Peter to publish it by way of sounding the general feeling. 
The hermit set forth, roughly dressed, with a thick cord round his 
waist, with his head and feet bare, and riding on a mule." Short 
of stature, lean, of dark complexion, with a head disproportionately 
large, but with an eye of fire, and a rude, glowing eloquence, 
he preached to high and to low, in churches and on highways, the 
sufferings of their brethren, and the foul desecrations of the land 
which had been hallowed by their Redeemer's birth and life. He 
read letters from the patriarch and other Christians, with one 
which he professed to have received from heaven.* When words 
and breath failed him, he wept^ he groaned, he beat his breast, 
and pointed to a crucifix which he kissed with fervent devotion. 
Some, it is said, regarded him as a hypocrite ;^ but the vast mass 
listened with rapture. The hairs which fell from his mule were 
treasured up as precious relics. Gifts were showered on him, and 
were distributed by him as alms. He reconciled enemies; he 
aroused many from lives of gross sin, and others from a decent 
indifference ; he reclaimed women from a course of profligacy, 
portioned them, and provided them with husbands. In no long 
time he was able to return to the pope, with a report that every- 
where his tale had been received with enthusiasm, so that he had 
even found it difficult to restrain his hearers from at once taking 
arms and compelling him to lead them to the Holy Land.^ 

The pope appears to have been sincerely interested in the enter- 
prise for its own sake ; yet he can hardly have failed to apprehend 
something of the advantages which he was likely td reap from it. 
It opened to him the prospect of uniting all Christian Europe in 
one cause ; of placing himself at the head of a movement which 
might lift himfkriumphantly above the antipope, and might secure 
for the church a victory over the temporal power ; of putting an 
end to the schism which had so long divided the Greek from the 
Latin Christianity.** And, while the greater part of his own city 
was still in the hands of a rival — while he was embroiled in deadly 
hostility with the most powerful sovereign of the west — Urban 
boldly resolved to undertake the great work. 

1 Alb. Aqaens. i. 4-5 ; WiU. Tyr. i. ^ Ekkehard, Add. 1096 ; Rob. 8. 

11-2 ; WiUten, i. 48. Rem. i. 3. 

« Radnlf. Cadomensis, ap. Maratori, ^ Guib. Novig. ii. 4 ; Wilken, i. 49 ; 

V. 81 ; Guib. Novig. ii. 4. Michaad, i. 55-6. 

' Dodechin, Ann. 1096, p. 663 ; An- ^ Schrockh, xxv. 53 ; Milman, iii. 

^al. Soxo, 728 ; Will. Tyr. i. 11-13. 132. 
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A council was assembled in March 1095, at Piacenza, where 
the pope appeared, surrounded by two hundred bishops, four 
thousand clergy, and thirty thousand laity ; and, as no building 
was large enough to contain this multitude, the greater sessions 
were held in a plain near the city.® The project of a holy war was 
set forth ; ambassadors from the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
stated the distress of the eastern Christians, and the formidable 
advances of the Turks. The hearers were moved to tears by these 
details ; the pope added his exhortations, and many bound them- 
selves by oath to engage in the crusade.^ But the Italians of that 
day possessed neither the religious enthusiasm nor the valour whidi 
would have fitted them to sustain the brunt of such an enterprise ; 
and Urban resolved that the grand inauguration of it should take 
place in his native country. 

Other affairs were also transacted at Piacenza. Canons were 
passed against Simon iacs, Nicolaitans, and Berengarians ; the 
antipope was solemnly anathematised ; and the empress Adelaide 
was brought forward to excite indignation and revolt against her 
husband by the story of his alleged offences.^ 

In his progress towards France, Urban was received at Cremona 
by Conrad, who obsequiously held his stirrup. The prince was 
rewarded by a promise of Germany and the imperial crown, aod 
was yet further bound to the papal interest by a marriage which 
Urban and Matilda arranged for him with a wealthy bride, the 
daughter of Roger, Great Count of Sicily.** On entering Fraace 
the pope was met by the gratifying information that Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had at length succeeded in procuring his 
recognition in England.* 

The case of Philip, king of France, divided the pope's attention 
with the crusade. Philip, whose increasing sloth and sensuality had 
continued to lower him in the estimation of his Sudatories aod 
subjects, had in 1092 repudiated his queen Bertha, and married 
Bertrada, wife of Fulk, count of Anjou."^ The separation and the 

• Hard.vi. 1714; Bernold,462; Gib- (Patrol, civ. 465; Guib. Novig. L 5), 

bon, V. 407. see Michaud, i. 57, Sybel, 8, and Finla^i 

' Bernold, 462 ; Gibbon, v. 408. 118, who think it genuine, at least ifi 

Some writers question the Greek em- substance. 

bassy. As to a letter, said to have been k Bemold, 462 ; Ekkeh. A.D. 1099, 

written by Alexius to Robert, count of fin. Adelaide retired into a nunneiy* 

Flanders, in which the emperor says Dodechin, 662. 

that he would rather be subject to the ^ Beruold, 463 ; Malaterra, it. 23. 

Franks than to the Turks, and holds out * Milman, iii. 121. See the next 

lower as well as higher motives for chapter, 

coming to the rescue of Constantinople ^ Fulk had already buried one wife, 
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marriage were justified on the ground that both Bertha and 
Bertrada were within the forbidden degrees of relationship to their 
first husbands — a pretext which, between the extension of the pro- 
hibitory canons, and the complicated connexions of princely houses, 
would have been sufficient to warrant the dissolution of almost any 
marriage in the highest orders of society. No one of Philip's im- 
mediate subjects would venture to officiate at the nuptial ceremony, 
which was performed by a Norman bishop ; " but the union had 
been sanctioned by a council at Rheims in 1094, when the death 
of Bertha appeared to have removed one important obstacle to it" 
Iyo, bishop of Chartres, a pious and honest prelate, who was dis- 
tinguished above all his contemporaries for his knowledge of eccle- 
luastical law, alone openly protested against it ; he disregarded a 
citation to the council, and was not to be moved either by the 
king's entreaties, or by imprisonment and the forfeiture of his 
property.® Hugh, archbishop of Lyons, who had been reconciled 
with Urban and restored to his office of legate,^ excommunicated 
the king in a council at Autun, which was not then within the 
kingdom of France ;*^ but Philip obtained absolution from Rome, 
by swearing that, since he had become aware of the pope's 
objections to his marriage, he had abstained from conjugal inter- 
course with Bertrada. Urban, however, now knew that this story 
was false, and was resolved to strike a decisive blow. 

A council had been summoned to meet at Clermont in Auvergne. 
The citations to it were urgent, and charged the clergy to 
stir up the laity in the cause of the crusade.' Among the 
vast assemblage which was drawn together were fourteen arch- 
bishops, two hundred and twenty-five bishops, and about a hundred 
abbots ;" the town and all the neighbouring villages were filled with 

and divorced two who were still living bishop of Senlis was supposed to have 

when he married Bertrada (Recueil des blessed the nuptials (Lp. 68, Patrol. 

Hist. xvi. Pref. 38). He is celebrated cli.). Orderic names Odo of Bayeux 

in the history of fashion as having (iii. 387): but see the editor's note, 

devised, for the purpose of concealing Brial holds with William of Malmes- 

his ill-shapen feet, the long-pointed shoes, bury (Gesta Kegum, 404) that William, 

•* en poulaine,'* which for three centuries archbishop of Kouen, officiated. liec. 

defied the anathemas of councils (Order, des Hist. xvi. Pref. 49. 

Vital, iii. 323 ; Sismoudi, iv. 500); but » Rec. des Hist. xvi. Pref. 58. 

his claim to ori^rinality of invention is * Ivo, Epp. 14-5, 20-3 (Patrol, clxii.); 

disproved by Bnal in vol. xvi. of the Neand. vii. 167. 

French Historians (Pref. 18), where a p Hist. Litt. ix. 310. 

history of the &shion is given. The <i Hard. vi. 1711. 

count afterwards married a fifth wife, ' Wilken, i. 51. 

and was visited on friendly terms by • See as to the various reports of the 

Philip and Bertrada. Orderic, iii. 388. numbers. Hist Litt. viii. 225. 
" Urban, in 1092, says that the 
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strangers, while great numbers were obliged to lodge in tents.' 
The sessions lasted ten days : " the usual canons were passed in 
condemnation of simony, pluralities, and impropriations ; the ob- 
servation of the Truce of God was enjoined ;* and Urban ventured 
to advance a step beyond Gregory, by forbidding not only the 
practice of lay investiture, but that any ecclesnastic should swear 
fealty to a temporal lord — a prohibition which was intended en- 
tirely to do away with all dependence of the church on the secular 
power.y Philip, the suzerain, although not the immediate ruler, (rf 
the country in which the council was held, was excommunicated for 
his adultery with Bertrada ; and, startling as such an act would 
have been at another time, it was not only allowed to pass, but 
even was unnoticed, amid the engrossing interest of the greater 
subject which filled the minds of all.* 

At the sixth session the crusade was proposed. Urban ascended 
a pulpit in the market-place and addressed the assembled multi- 
tude. He dwelt on the ancient glories of Palestine, where every 
foot of ground had been hallowed by the presence of the Saviour, of 
his virgin mother, of prophets and apostles. Even yet, he said, God 
vouchsafed to manifest his favour to it, in the yearly jniracle of the 
light from heaven by which the lamps of the holy sepulchre were 
kindled at the season of the Saviour's passion — a miracle which 
ought to soften all but flinty hearts.* He enlarged on the preaoit 
condition of the sacred territory — possessed as it was by a godless 
^ people, the children of the Egyptian handmaid ; on the indignities, 
the outrages, the tyranny which they inflicted on Christians re- 
deemed by Christ's blood. He appealed to many of those who 
were present as having themselves been eye-witnesses of these 
wrongs. Nor did he forget to speak of the progressive* encroach- 
ments of the Turks on Christendom — of the danger which threat- 
ened Constantinople, the treasury of so many renowned and 
precious relics. ** "Cast out the bondwoman and her sonl" he 

* Micbaud, i. 69. purity, rapine, and bloodshed (c. 9, ap. 

• There is no official record of the Hard. vi. 1 739 ; Roger Hoveden, 268). 
council, and our accounts of it must be De Marca (VIII. xxi. 4) and others 
drawn from the chroniclers. Hist. Litt. have supposed that Gregory iasued a 
viii. 544. similar decree ; but this is a mistake, 

' Hard. vi. 1718-20. although there can be little doubt that 

7 C. 15. The reason assigned was, in the abolition of homage was part of his 

somewhat stronger language, the same plan. Planck, IV. ii. 13. 

which had been advanced by Hincmar * Guib. Novig. ii. 2 ; MUman, iil 

(see p. 506) — that it was abominable 1 22. 

that hands which consecrated the Body • Hard. vi. 1726, b. See above, p. 539. 

of the Lord should be defiled by being ^ Hugo Floriac. ap. Pertz, ix. 392. 

placed between hands stained by im- 
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cried; ^*Let all the faithful arm. Go forth, and God shall be 
with you. Turn against the enemies of the Christian name the 
weapons which you have stained with mutual slaughter. Redeem 
your sins by obedience — your rapine, your burnings, your blood- 
shed. Let the famous nation of the Franks display their valour in 
a cause where death is the assurance of blessedness. Count it joy 
to die for Christ where Christ died for you. Think not of kindred 
or home ; you owe to God a higher love ; for a Christian, every 
place is exile, every place is home and country." He insisted on 
the easiness of the remedy for sin which was now proposed — the 
relaxation of all penance in favour of those who should assume the 
cross.^ They were to be taken under the protection of the church ; 
their persons and their property were to be respected, under the 
penalty of excommunication. For himself, he would, like Moses, 
hold up his hands in prayer for them, while they were engaged in 
fighting the Amalekites.^ 

The pope's speech was interrupted by an enthusiastic exclama- 
tion from the whole assemblage — " God wills it ! "® — words which 
afterwards became the war-cry of the crusaders; and when he 
ceased, thousands enlisted for the enterprise by attaching the cross 
to their shoulders. The most important promise of service was 
that of Raymond of St Gilles, the powerfiil count of Toulouse, 
who was represented at the council by envoys.' Adhemar of 
Monteil, bishop of Le Puy, who had already been a pilgrim to 
Jerusalem,^ stepped forward with a joyous look, declared his 
intention of joining the crusade, and begged the papal benediction.** 
A cardinal pronounced a confession of sins in the name of all who 
were to share in the expedition, and the pope bestowed his abso- 

« P/ernin/ indnlgence (i. e. forgiveness, old accounts. Sybel, 176, 

not of particular sins, but of all) was « ** Diex lo volt ! " Wilken, i. 53 ; 

now, for the first time, introduced. Michaud, i. 64. 

Fleury, Disc, sur les Croisades, c. 2 ; ' Fulcher,i. 1 : Baldric, 1069; Order, 

see below, Ch. XIII. iii. 6. Vital, iii. 469 ; Gibbon, v. 410. 

<* On the various versions of Urban's if Adhemar had been a soldier in his 

speech, see Hist. Litt. viii. 547-557; youth, and, on his return from the 

Michaud, i. 64 ; Mihnan, iii. 133. It Holy Land, he had gone to war with, 

seems probable that they represent the Viscounts of Polignac, who had 

several speeches made by him in the usurped a third part of the revenue of 

course of the proceedings at Clermont, his cathedral. The bishop was success- 

The summary m the text is put together ful, and forced them to a compromise 

from WilUam of Tyre (i. 15), a Vatican by which, for a certain sum, they gave 

MS. (Hard. vi. 1725), and William of up all claims on his church (Hist, de 

Malmesbury (527, seaq.). The state- Lanffuedoc, ii. 271, 289, Append. No. 

ment of Michaud (i. 61) and others, that 4). He u said to have been the author 

Peter the Hermit excited the council of the hymn "Salve regina." lb. 311. 

by his eloquence, is unwarranted by the ^ Bald. 1069 ; Order. Vital iU. 469. 
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lution on them.^ Adhemar was nominated as legate for the holy 
war ; the pope, in answer to a request that he would himself head 
the Christian army, excused himself on the ground that the care 
of the church detained him ; but he promised to follow as soon as 
circumstances should allow.^ It was believed that the resolution 
of the council was on the same day known throogbout the wchU, 
among infidels as well as among Christians.** 

Urban remained in France until August of the year 1096, aod 
held many councils at which he enforced the duty of joining tbe 
holy war. The bishops and dei^ seconded his exhortaticHis, and 
everywhere a ferment of preparation arose. Famines, pestilenoe8» 
civil broib, portents in the heavens, had produced a general dis- 
position to leave home and to engage in a career of adventure.* 
Women urged their husbands, their brothers, and their sons to take 
the cross ; and those who refused became marks for universal ood- 
tempt^ Men, who on one day ridiculed the crusade as a chimera, 
were found on the next day disposing of their all in order to join it' 
Lands were sold or mortgaged, to raise the means of equipment 
for their owners;^ artisans and husbandmen sold their tools; the 
price of land and of all immoveable property fell, while horses^ 
arms, and other requisites for the expedition became exorbitantly 
dear.*^ A spirit of religious enthusiasm animated all ranks, and 
with it was combined a variety of other motives. The life of war 
and adventure in which the nations of the west found their delight 
was now i^onsecrated as holy and religious ;* even the clergy might 
without scruple fight against the enemies of the faith.* The 
fabulous splendours and wealth of the east were sel before the 
imagination, already stimulated by the romantic legends of Charle- 
magne and his peers." There was full forgiveness of sins, com- 
mutation of all penances ;* God, according to the expression <rfa 

* Kob. S. Hemig. i. 2. Raamer, vi. 237. 

^ Wilken, i. 55-6 ; Michaud, i. 65. ' Goib. Novig. ii. 3; Oideric,iiL 411, 

» Rob. S. Rem. i. 2. 468 ; Gibbon, v. 418. 

■ Bernold, 460-1 ; Ekkehard, 213 ; • Gibbon, v. 416-7. 

Gaib. Novig. iii. 3 ; Chron. S. Maxent. » Fleury, Disc. c. 2. 

ap. Bouquet, xii. 403 ; Wilkeo, i. 76. * Carolingian romance is said to dale 

o Wilkeu, i. 58. from the eleventh century. (Gibbon, ▼. 

p Guib. Novig. ii. 3. 408 ; Ampere, iii. 429 ; R. J. King, in 

4 There is a significant legend that a Oxford Essays^ 1856, p. 292 ; Martin, 

German baron -was led by a man of iii. 343, seqq.) The belief in Charle* 

terrible appearance to a ruined castle in magne's imaginary expedition to Uie 

a forest, where he saw his father and Holy Land was furthered by the Chro- 

others sitting round a table, silent and nicies of St. Denys in the beginnii^ 



m torments, because they had raised of the twelfth century. SismoiKti, v, 

money by^ oppression from their people, 245. 

to spend it in war against the infidels. « Order. Vital, ii^ 468, 
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writer of the time^ had instituted a new method for the cleansing 
of sins/ Penitents, who had been shamed among their neighbours 
by being debarred from the use of arms, were now at liberty to 
resume them.* For the peasant, there was an opportunity to quit 
his depressed life, to bear arms, to forsake the service of his feudal 
lord, and to range himself under the banner of any leader whom 
he might choose.* For the robber, the pirate, the outlaw, there 
was amnesty of his crimes, and restoration to society ; ^ for the 
debtor there was escape from his obligations ; ° for the monk there 
was emancipation from the narrow bounds and from the monotonous 
duties of his cloister ; * for those who were unfit to share in the 
exploits of war, there was the assurance that death on this holy 
expedition would make them partakers in the glory and bliss of 
martyrs.® 

The letter which Peter the Hermit professed to have received 
from heaven was not the only thing which claimed a supernatural 
character. Prophets were busy in preaching the crusade, and 
turned it to their own advantage.' Many deceits were practised, 
nor did they always escape detection. It was common among the 
more zealous crusaders to impress the cross on their flesh ; but 
some impostors professed to have received the mark by miracle.^ 
Among them was a monk, who found himself unable to raise 
money for his outfit by other means, but who, by displaying the 
cross on his forehead and pretending that it had been stamped by 
an angel, succeeded in collecting large contributions. The fraud 
was detected in the Holy Land ; but his general conduct on the 
expedition had been so respectable that he afterwards obtained 
promotion, and eventually became archbishop of Caesarea.^ 

The festival of the Assumption (August 15) had been fixed on 
for the commencement of the expedition ; but long before that 
time the impatience of the multitude was unable to restrain itself. 
Peter was urged to set out, and in the beginning of March he 
crossed the Rhine at Cologne, at the head of a motley host, of 
which the other leaders were a knight, named Walter of Pacy,* 

y Guib. Novig. i. 1. So St Bernard, Nogent mentions the cessation of rob- 
in urging CJonnd x>f Germany to join bery and arson as an effect of publishing 
the second crusade, speaks of the " pceni- the crusade, ii. 3, fin. 
tentia levis, breris, honorabilis, salutaris, ^ Michaud, i. 68. 
qnam ad salvandos neccatores Divina <* Baldric. 1070. 
pietas excogitaverat.* Vita, vi. 15 • WiU. Tyr. i. 16; Giesel. IT. ii. 42. 
(Patrol, clxxxv.). ' Ekkehard, 214-5. 

* Chron. Casin. iv. 11. » Guib. Novig, viii. 9. 

• Wilken, i. 61 ; Sybel, 283. >• lb. iv. 7-8. 

^ Ordcric. Vital, iii. 468. Guibert of ^ '* De Pexeio." The editors of the 
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and his nephew Walter ^^ the Pennyless.'' ^ A separatioa then 
took place ; the military chiefs went on, vrith the more yigorolu of 
their followers, and promised to wait for Peter and the rest at 
Constantinople.™ A second swarm followed under a priest named 
Gottschalk, and a third under another priest named Folkmar, with 
whom was joined Count Emicho, a man notorious for his yiolent 
and lawless character.^ Each successive crowd was worse than that 
which had preceded it; among them were old and infirm men, 
children of both sexes, women of loose virtue — some of them in 
male attire ;® they were without order or discipline, most of them 
unprovided with armour or money, with no idea of the distance of 
Jerusalem, or of the difficulties to be encountered by the way.' 
Emicho's host was composed of the very refuse of the peofde, 
animated by the vilest fanaticism. It is said that their march was 
directed by the movements of a goose and a goat, whidi were 
supposed to be inspired.^ Their passage through the towns of the 
Moselle and the Rhine, the Maine and the Danube, was marked 
by the plunder and savage butchery of the Jewish inhabitants, who 
in other quarters also suffered from the fury excited among the 
multitude against all enemies of the Christian name. Bidiops 
endeavoured to rescue the victims by admitting them to a tem- 
porary profession of Christianity ; but some of the more jEealous 
Jews shut themselves up in their houses, slew their children, and 
disappointed their persecutors by burning themselves with all their 
property.' 

' Recaeil des Historicns ' (Index to vol. the crusade, while, as each town or 

zii.) and I^ppeuberg (ii. 21.*)) identify castle came in sight, their duURi 

this place with Paoy on the Eure. asked, " Is this Jerusalem ? " ii. 3. 

Others suppose it to be Poissy, of *» Alb. Aq. i. 31 ; Guib. Novig. tiil 

which the more usual Latin name is 9. See Michelet, iii. 25 ; Wilken, i. 96 ; 

Pisciaatni, Michaud, i. 88-91). Dean Milmau quoleit 

^ Sensarcir, Sme-habere (W. Tyr. i. from Billings, on * The Temple Church' 

18), or Sine-pccnnin (Fulcher, i. 2, c. (but without confidently adopting it), as 

831) — in German, ILiUcnichis. explanation which connects these tttt- 

" Alb. Aq. i. 7-8 ; Wilken, i. 80. tures with Gnosticism. Note on Gibbon, 

• Ekkehard, 215, who calls Gotts- v. 418. 

chalk *' non verus scd -falsus Dei scrrus.** * Ekkehard, Ann. 1096 ; Amia].Ssxo, 

See above, p. 308, note *'. The same 729 ; Gesta Treverorum, c. 17, apt 

writer mentions (a.d.I 117) that Emicho Pertz, viii. ; Alb. Aq. i. 26 ; Dodeehin, 

was slain, and (a.d.I 123; that his spirit Ann. 1096. Guibert of Nogent relaba 

appeared, with that of other military that, while some were m&ing their 

oppressors, armed and mounted, and preparations for the cmsade at Rooen. 

entreating prayers and alms for their they began to ask, ** Whv should wf 

deliverance from torment. go so far to attack God's enemict, 

^ Bemold, Ann. 1096. when wo have before our eyes the 

P Wilken, i. 76. Guibert speaks of Jews, than whom no nation is more 

peasants who put themselves, with their bitter in enmity to Ilim ? " They then 

families and all that they had, into drove the Jews into a chnrch, and 

carts drawn by oxen, and so went on murdered all, of whatever sex or age. 
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No provisioii had been made for the Bubrastenoe of these vast 
hordes in the countries through which they were to pass. Their 
dissoluteness, disorder, and plundering habits raised the populations 
of Hungary and Bulgaria against them ;^ and the later swarms 
suffered for the misdeeds of those who had gone befora Gotts- 
chalk and his followers were destroyed in Hungary, after having 
been treacherously persuaded to lay down their arms.' Others 
were turned back from the frontier of that country, or straggled 
home to tell the fate of their companions, who had perished in 
battles and sieges ; while want and fatigue aided the sword of their 
enemies in its ravages." The elder Walter died at Philippopoli ;* 
but his nephew and Peter the Hermit struggled onwards, and 
reached Constantinople with numbers which, although greatly 
diminished, were still formidable and imposing.^ 

The emperor Alexius was alarmed by the unexpected form in 
which the succour which he had requested presented itself; and 
the thefts and unruliness of the strangers disturbed the peace of 
his capital.' It is said that he was impressed by the eloquence of 
Peter, and urged him to wait for the arrival of the other crusaders ; 
but the hermit's followers were resolved to fight, and the emperor 
was glad to rid himself of them by conveying them across the 
Bosphonis.* A great battle took place under the walls of Nicsea, 
the Turkish capital. Walter the Pennyless, a brave soldier, who 
had energetically striven against the difficulties of his position, was 
slain, with most of his followers. Many were made prisoners, 
and some of them even submitted to apostatise. The Turks, after 
their victory, fell on the camp, where they slaughtered the unarmed 
and helpless multitude ; and the bones of those who had fallen were 
gathered into a vast heap, which remained as a monument of their 
luckless enterprise.** The scanty remains of the host were rescued 

who refused to become Chrigtians. (De » Alb. Aq. i. 25 ; WiU. Tyr. i. 27-8 ; 

Vita sua, ii. 5, Patrol, clvi.) Hugh Wilken, i. 96. 

of Flavigny has a curious passage — " Bernold, a.d. 1096. 

** Certe mirum videri potest quod una * Order. Vital, iii. 479. 

die ploribus in locis exterminatio ilia i Walter arrived on Aug. 1. Sybel, 

[Judseorum] facta est, quanquam a mul- 250. 

tis improbetur factum et religioni adver- * Anna Comnena, 1. x. p. 283, ed. 

sari judicetur. Scimus tamen quia non Paris ; Guib. Novig. iv. 2 ; Baldr. 1071 ; 

potuit immutari quin fierit, cum multi Gibbon, t. 431. Anna says that the 

sacerdotes, data excomrounicationis sen- crusaders were preceded by swarms of 

tentia, multi principes, terrore com- locusts, p. 284. 

roinationis, id perturbare conati sint." * Anna Comn. p. 286 ; Sob. S. Rem. 

Chron. 1. ii. Patrol, div. 353. i. 3. 

> Ekkehard, 215; Alb. Aa. i. 7-13; ^ Rob. S. Rem. i. 4; Anna Comn. x. 

Gaib. Novig. ii. 4 ; Dodechin, Ann. p. 287 ; Alb. Aq. i. 22. 
1096. 
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by Alexius, at the request of Peter, who had returned to Constan- 
tinople in dis^st at the unruliness of his companions ; they sold 
their arms to the emperor, and endeavoured to find their way back 
to their homes.^ It is reckoned that in these ill-conducted expedi- 
tions half a million of human beings had already perished, without 
any other effect than that of adding to the confidence of the 
enemy, who dispersed the armour of the slain over the east, in pnxtf 
that the Franks were not to be dreaded.*^ 

In the mean time the more regular forces of the crusadars were 
preparing. Every country of the west, with the exception of 
Spain, where the Christians were engaged in their own contiDoal 
holy war with the infideb,* sent its contributions to swell the 
array/ Germany, at enmity \rith the papacy, had not been visited 
by the preachers of the Crusade, and, when the crowds of pilgrims 
began to stream through it, the inhabitants mocked at them u 
crazy, in leaving certainties for wild adventure ; but by degrees, 
and as the more disciplined troops appeared among them, the 
Germans too caught the contagion of enthusiasm. Visions in 
the sky — combats of airy warriors, and a beleaguered city — added 
to the excitement. It was said that Charlemagne had risen fitun 
his grave to be the leader, and preachers appeared who promised to 
conduct those who should follow them dryshod through the sea.' 

Of the chiefs, the most eminent by character was Godfi^y of 
Bouillon, son of Count Eustace of Boulogne, who had accompanied 
William of Normandy in the invasion of England, and descended 
from the Carolingian family through his mother, the saintly Ida, 
a sister of Godfrey the Hunchbacked.** In his earlier years, 
Godfrey had been distinguished as a partisan of the emperor. It is 
said that at the Elster, where he carried the banner of the empire, 
he gave Rudolf of Swabia his deathwound by driving the shaft into 
his breast, and that he was the first of Henry's army to mount the 

« Alb. Aq. i. 23 ; Baldr. 1073 ; Orderic, « This was the age of the Cid, whose 

iii. 491 ; Wilkeu, i. 88-94 ; Michaud, i. death is placed in 1099. Pagi, xriiL 

94 ; Sybel, 254. 109. 

^ Raym. de Agiles, 5; Gaib. Novig. ' William of Malmesbary takes the 

ii. 5 ; Wilken, i. 101. Heeren observes opportunity to satirize his iieighboon— 

that the estimates of the crusaders, "Tunc Wallensis veuationem saltnam, 

being formed merely by coujecture, tunc Scottus familiaritatem pnlicoBi 

must be received with much distrust tunc Danus continuationem potuam, 

(82). Fnlcher of Chartres reckons the tunc Noricus cruditatem reliqait ps- 

fighting men of the first crusade at cium/' 533. 

600,000, and the whole multitude at ten v Ekkehard, 214-5. 

times that number ! i. 4 ; comp. Alb. ^ Genealog. Comitum Baloniensam, 

A(j. iii. 37 ; Choiseul-DaiUecourt, 28 ; ap. Pertz, ix. 300-1 ; Vita Ida, PktR)l. 

Gibbon, v. 436-7. civ. ; Order. Vital, iii. 612. 
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walls of Rome.' His services had been rewarded by Henry with 
the marquisate of Antwerp after the death of Godfrey, and to 
this was added in 1089 the dukedom of Lower Lorraine, which was 
forfeited by the emperor's rebel son Conrad."^ A fever which he 
had caught at Rome long disabled him from active exertion ; but 
at the announcement of the crusade he revived, and — partly, 
perhaps, in penitence for his former opposition to the pope — he 
vowed to join the enterprise, for which he raised the necessary 
fiinds by pledging his castle of Bouillon, in the Ardennes, to the 
bishop of Liege." Godfrey is described by the chroniclers as 
resembling a monk rather than a knight in the mildness of his 
ordinary demeanour, but as a lion in the battle-field — as wise 
in council, disinterested in purpose, generous, afiable, and deeply 
religious." Among the other chiefs were his brothers Eustace and 
Baldwin ; Hugh of Vermandois, brother of the king of France ; 
the counts Raymond of Toulouse, Robert of Flanders, Stephen of 
Blois and Chartres ; and Robert duke of Normandy, the brave, 
thoughtless, indolent son of William the Conqueror.** Each leader 
was wholly independent of the others, and the want of a recognised 
head became the cause of many disasters.^ 

In order that the passage of the army might not press too 
severely on any country, it was agreed that its several divisions 
should proceed to Constantinople by different route&** Godfrey, 
at the head of 10,000 horse and 80,000 foot, took the way through 
.Hungary, where his prudence was successfully exerted in over- 
coming the exasperation raised by the irregular bands which had 
preceded him.' The crusaders from Southern France in general 

' W. Tyr. ix. 8 ; W. Malmesb. 572 ; manently the property of the see, unless 

Gibbon, y. 423; WUken« i. 68. Von redeemed within a certain time by 

Sybel rejects the accounts of Grod- Godfrey or one of his next three suc- 

frey*8 earlier history, and labours to cessors ; and so it remained (Gesta 

show that his character has been un- Pontif. Leodiens. ap. Bouquet, ziii. 

duly exalted and idealised. 262, 535. 607). See the * Triumphale Bnloni- 

seqq. cum * of Reiner, a monk of Li^ge, i. I 

^ Sigebert, Ann. 1089 ; Luden, ix. (Patrol, ccir.), where it is said that 

65. Godft^y's brother Eustace, on retumins 

» Alb. Aq. V. 13; W. Tyr. ix. 8; firom the Holy Land, renounced all 

W. Malmesb. 574 ; Michaud, i. 96. claim to it 

As the casUe, from its position, had " Radulph. Cadom. 14 ; Rob. S. Rem. 

been a source of freat annoyance to i. 3 ; W. Tyr. ix. 5. 

the people of the diocese, the bishop ** Urban. £p. ad Alex. Comn. ap. 

Otbert (who will be mentioned again Hard. 1645 ; Radulph. Cadom. 15. 

hereafter) was so desirous to get pos- » §I*^^» ^®®' 

session of it, that for this purpose he ^ Wilken, i. 77. 

stripped St. Lambert's relics of their ' Ekkehard, 215 ; Alb. Aq. ii. 6 ; 

golaen case, and sold the ornaments of Wilken, i. 104. 
hi9 churches. It was to become per- 
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went through Italy » and thence by sea either to the ports of Greece 
and Dalmatia, or direct to Constantinople.' A large foroe of 
Normans, under Roger of Sicily, and Bohemund, the son of Robert 
Guiscard by his first marriage, were engaged in the snege of 
Amalfi, when Hugh of Vermandois, with his crusaders, arrived in 
the neighbourhood. The enthusiasm of the strangers infected the 
besiegers, and Bohemund, who had been disinherited in fiayour of 
his half-brother, and had been obliged to content himself with the 
principality of Tarentum, resolved to turn the enterprise to his own 
advantage. He raised the cry of ^ God wills it ! ^ and, sending 
for a mantle of great value, caused it to be cut up into crosBes, 
which he distributed among the eager soldiers, by whose defection 
Roger found himself compelled to abandon the siege. The new 
leader was (Ustinguished by deep subtlety and selfishness ; but with 
him was a warrior of very opposite fame — his cousin or nephew 
Tancred, whose character has (perhaps not without some violenoe 
to facts) been idealised into the modd of Christian chivalry.^ 

The gradual appearance of the crusading forces at Constanti- 
nople renewed the uneasiness of Alexius, and the accession of 
Bohemund, who had been known to him of old in Guiscard's wan 
against the empire, was especially alarming." That the emperor 
treated his allies with an artful, jealous, distrustful poliey, is cer> 
tain, even from the panegyrical history of his daughter Anna 
Comnena;* but the statements of the Latin chroniclers' are 
greatly at variance with those of the Byzantine princess ; and it 
would seem that there is no foundation for the darker charsres of 
treachery which they advance against Alexius.* Godfrey was 
obliged to resort to force in order to establish an understanding 
with him ; • and the emperor then took another method of proceed- 
ing. While obliged to entertain his unwelcome visitors during the 
remainder of the winter season, he plied the leaders with flatty 
and with gifts, and obtained from one after another of 
them an act of homage, with a promise to resign to him 
such parts of their expected conquests as had formerly belonged to the 

■ Fulcher, i. 2 ; W. Tyr. ii. 17, seqq. Tudeb. 1. ii. col. 770 : Guib. Norig. 

« Tudeb. 1. i. col. 767 ; Rob. S. Rem. iv. 21. » Pp. 293, seqq. 

ii. 2 ; Oaib. Novig. iii. 2 ; Chron. Casin. r See, e. g., Will. MaJmesbor. 535 ; 

iv. 11 ; Lupus Protospatha, Ann. T096, R. de Agiles, passim; Ekkehard, 216; 

ap. Pertz, v. ; Orderic, iii. 487 ; Wilken, Rad. Cadom. 9 ; Chron. S. Pantaleon. 

i. 123-4. As to Tancred*8 parentage, ap. Eccard. i. 912. 
see Giannone, 1. ix. c. 7 ; Murat. Ann. ■ Schrbckh, xxv. 64 ; Wilken, L 109. 
**1. i. 73. • A. Comn. p. 294 ; Guib. Noriff. il 

" Anna Comn. 1. x. pp. 285, 302-5; 6; W. Tyr. ii. 6-8. 
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em|Hrey in return for which he promised to provide for their supply 
on the march, and to follow with an army for their support. He 
skilfully decoyed one party across the Bosphorus hefore the arrival 
of another ; and by Whitsuntide 1097 the whole host had passed 
into Asia.^ They had been joined at Constantinople by Peter the 
Hermit,*^ and were accompanied by an imperial commissioner, 
whose golden substitute for a nose excited the wonder and distrust 
of the Franks.** 

The Turks of Roum were now before them, and, on approaching 
the capital of the kingdom, their zeal and rage were excited by the 
sight of the hill of bones wliich marked the place where Walter 
and his companions had fallen.^ Nicsea was besieged from the 
14th of May to the 20th of June, but on its capture the Latins 
were disappointed of their expected plunder, by finding that the 
Turks, when it became untenable, had been induced by the imperial 
conmiissioner to make a secret agreement for surrendering it to 
Alexiua The discovery filled them with disgust and indignation, 
which were hardly mitigated by the presents which the emperor 
offered by way of compensation ; and they eagerly looked for an 
opportunity of requiting their perfidious ally/ A fortnight later 
was fought the battle of Dorylaeum, in which the fortune 
of the day is said to have been turned by heavenly ^ 
champions, who descended to aid the Christians.* The victory 
was so decisive that the sultan of Roum was driven to seek support 
among the brethren of his race and religion in the east^ 

The army had already suffered severely, and, as it advanced 
through Asia Minor, it was continually thinned by skirmishes and 
sieges, by the diflSculties of the way, and by scarcity of food and 
water.* The greater part of the horses perished, and their riders 
endeavoured to supply their place by cows and oxen — nay, it is 

«» A. Comn. pp. 298-300; R. S. Rem. Wilken, i. IW). 
ii. 3 ; Guib. Novig. iii. 2 ; Order. Vital. » R. Agil. 6 (who, however, adds, 
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Guib. Novig, iii. 5; Baldr. 1083-4; W. » Gibbon, v. 438 ; Wilken, i. 157. 
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5ud, by the Urse does and rams of the c muilf%> Godfrey was 
for a time disabled hv vounds receiTed in an eoGOiinter with a 
savage bear.- Disunion appeared among the leaders,"^ and some 
of them besan to shov a preference for their private interests over 
the great object of the expedition.* Baldwin, disregarding the 
remonstrances of his o^mpanions. accepted an in^tation to asast a 
Cliristian prince or tvrazit of Edessa. who adopted him and pro- 
mised to make him his heir. The prince's subjects rose against 
him, and, in endeavouring to escape by an outlet in the wall of the 
city, he vas pierced viih arrows before reaching the ground, wh3e 
Baldwin established himself in his stead.' But the great mass ^I 
the crusaders held on their march for Jerusalem. 

At length they arrived in Syria, and on the 18th of October 
laid aege to Antioch. The miseries endured during this siege, 
which lasted eight mouths, were frightfuL The tents of the 
crusaders were demolished by the winds, or were rotted by the 
heavy rains, which converted their encampment into a swamp ;^ 
their proviaons had been thoughtlessly wasted in the beginning of 
the siege, and they were soon brought to the extremity of distresB; 
the flesh of horses, camels, dogs, and mice, grass and thistlesi 
leather and bark, were greedily devoured ; and disease added its 
ravages to ftimine/ Parties which were sent out to forage were 
unable to find any supplies, and returned with their numbers 
diminished by the attacks of the enemy.* The horses were 
reduced from 70,CkX) to less than 1000, and even these were 
mostly unfit for senice.* Gallant knights lost their courage 
and deserted ; among them was Stephen of Blois, who, under 
pretence of sickness, withdrew to Alexandretta, with the intention 
of providing for his own safety if the enterprise of his com- 
rades should miscarry .° The golden-nosed Greek commissioner, 
looking on the ruin of the crusaders as certain, obtained leave 
to depart, by promising to return with reinforcements and 
supplies, but was careful not to reappear.* Peter the Hermit, 
unable to bear the privations of the siege, and perhaps die 

k K. S. Rem. iii. 4 ; Tadeb. ii. 3. ' R. Agil. 5. 
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reproaches of the multitude, ran away, with William, count of 
Melun, who, from the heaviness of his blows, was styled "the Car- 
penter ; " but the fugitives were brought back by order of Bohe- 
mund, who made them swear to remain with the army/ Yet, 
in the midst of these sufferings, the camp of the crusaders was a 
scene of gross licentiousness, until the legate Adhemar compelled 
them to remove all women from it, to give up gaming, and to seek 
deliverance from their distress by penitential exercises.' As the 
spring advanced, the condition of the army improved ; supplies of 
provisions were obtained from Edessa, and from Genoese ships 
which had arrived in the harbour of St. Symeon ; most of the de- 
serters returned ; and on the 2nd of June, through the treachery of 
one Firuz, who had opened a negotiation with Bohemund, and pro- 
fessed to embrace Christianity, the crusaders got possession of the 
dty, although the fortress still remained in the hands of the 
enemy.* 

The capture of Antioch was marked by barbarous and shameful 
excesses.^ All who refused to become Christians were rutlilessly 
put to the sword. *^ The crusaders, unwarned by their former 
distress, recklessly wasted their provisions, and when, soon after, 
an overwhelming force of Turks appeared, under Kerboga, prince 
of Mosul, who had been sent by the sultan of Bagdad to the relief 
of Antioch, they found themselves shut up between these new 
enemies and Hhe garrison of the fortress.** Their sufferings soon 
became more intense than ever. The most loathsome food was 
sold at exorbitant prices ; old hides, thongs, and shoe-leather were 
steeped in water, and were greedily devoured ;® even human flesh 
was eaten. Warriors were reduced to creep feebly about the silent 
streets, supporting themselves on staves.' The cravings of famine 
levelled all ranks ; nobles sold their horses and arms to buy food, 
begged without shame, or intruded themselves unbidden at the 
meals of meaner men ; while some, in despair and indifference to 

y Rob. S. Rem. W. 3 ; Tudeb. col. Pyrrhns GrsBce ruf^is est Latine, et infi- 
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life, withdrew to hide themselves and to die.' Many deserted, 
— William the Carpenter being especially noted among them, for 
the violation of his late oath ; and while some of these were cnt 
off by tlic enemy, others surrendered themselves and apostatised.^ 
Rumours of the distress which prevailed, even exaggerated (if ex- 
aggeration were possible), reached Stephen of Blois in his retitit; 
regarding the condition of his brethren as hopeless, he set out oi 
his return to tlie west, and, on meeting Alexius, who was ad- 
vancing with reinforcements, he gave such a representation of tk 
case as furnished the emperor with a pretext for turning back, 
and leaving his allies to a fate which seemed inevitable.^ 

In the extremity of this misery, Peter Bartholomes, a disrepih 
table priest of Marseilles, announced a revelation which he pro- 
fessed to have thrice received in visions from St. Andrew — ^thit 
the lance which pierced the Redeemer's side waa to be found a 
the churcli of St. Peter. The legate made hght of the story ; but 
Raymond of Toulouse, to whose force Peter was attached, insisted 
on a search, and, «ifter thirteen men had dug a whole day, the bead 
of a lance was found.'' The crusaders passed at once fiom despair 
to enthusiasm, PcttT the Hermit was sent to Kerboga, witib a 
message deisiring him to withdraw ; but the infidel scornfully replied 
by vowing tliat the invaders should l)e compelled to embrace the 
faith of Islam ; and the Christians resolved to fif^ht. After a 
solemn preparation, by prayer, fiu«ting, and administration of the 
lioly eucharist, all that could be mustered of effective 
soldiers made a sally from the city, with the sacred lancf 
l)ome by tlie lejrate's chaplain, the chronicler Raymond of Agiles." 
The Saracouh', divided among themselves by fierce dissensions, fled 
before the unexpected attack, leaving behind them an immentt 
mass of spoil ; and again the victory of the Christians was ascrilwd 
to the aid of celestial warriors, who are said to have issued firoo 
the neighbouring mountains in countless numbers, mounted oa 
white horses, and armed in dazzling white." The fortre» w» 
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soon after surrendered into their hands ; ^ but the unburied corpses 
which poisoned the air produced a violent pestilence, and among 
its earliest victims was the pious and martial legate Adhemar.^ 
Fatal as this visitation was to those who had been enfeebled by 
the labours and privations of the siege, it was yet more so to a 
force of 1500 Germans, who arrived by sea soon after its appear- 
ance, and were cut off almost to a man.*^ Godfrey, fearing a return 
of the malady which he had caught at Rome, sought safety from 
die plague by withdrawing for a time into the territory of his 
lirother Baldwin of Edessa.' 

A report of the capture of Antioch and of the legate's death 
was sent off to Urban, with a request that he would come in person 
to take possession of St. Peter's eastern see, and would follow up 
the victory over the unbelievers by reducing the schismatical 
Christians of the east to the communion of the Roman church.' 
In the mean time the Greek patriarch was reinstated, although he 
ioon found himself compelled to give way to a Latin ;^ and, after 
much discussion between the chiefs who asserted and those who 
denied that the conduct of Alexius had released them from their 
promise to him, Bohemund, in fulfilment of a promise which he had 
exacted as the condition of his obtaining the surrender of the city, 
was established as prince of Antioch.'* 

-Although the discovery of the holy lance had been the means 
of leading the crusaders to victory, the imposture was to cost its 
author dear. The Norman, when offended by his patron Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, in the advance to Jerusalem, ridiculed the 
idea of St. Andrew's having chosen such a man for the medium of 
li revelation, and declared that the lance, which was clearly of 
Baracen manufacture, had been hidden by Peter himself. Peter 
iiffered, in proof of his veracity, to undergo the ordeal of passing 
between two burning piles, and the trial took place on Good Friday 
1099. He was severely scorched ; but the multitude, who sup- 
x>sed hun to have come out unhurt, crowded round him, threw 
lim down in their excitement, and, in tearing his clothes into 
relics, pulled off pieces of his flesh with them. In consequence 
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of this treatment he died on the twelfth day ; but to the last he 
maintained the credit of his story, and it continued to find nunj 
believers/ 

Tlie ravages of the plague, and the necessity of recruiting tbcir 
strength after the sufferings which they had undergone^ 
detained the crusadei^ at Antioch until March of the 
following year/ Three hundred thousand, it is said, had readied 
Antioch, but famine and disease, desertion and the sword, had 
reduced their force to little more than 40,000, of wh<nn ody 
20,000 foot and 1500 horse were fit for service ;* and on the maich 
to Jerusalem their numbers were further thinned in sieges and 
encounters with the enemy, so that at last there remained oo^ 
12,000 effective foot-soldiers, and from 1200 to 1300 hone' 
Aided by the terror of the crusade, the Fatimite Arabs had 
succeeded in recovering Jerusalem from the Turks ; and belbie 
Antioch the Christian leaders had received from the caliph ai 
announcement of his conquest, with an offer to rebuild their 
churches, and to protect their religion, if they would come to hot 
as peaceful pilgrims. But they disdained to admit any disdnctioi 
among the followers of the false prophet, and replied that, with 
God's help, they must win and hold the land which He had b^ \ 
stowed on their fathers.^ On the 6th of June, after a night duAf 
which their eagerness would hardly allow them to rest, they ar%ed 
in siglit of the holy city. A cry of " Jerusalem I Jerusalem ! It 
is the will of God 1 " burst forth, while with many the excess of 
joy could only find vent in tears and sighs. All threw themselis 
on their knees, and kissed the sacred ground. But for the ueoor 
sity of guarding against attack, they would have continued their 
pilgrimage with bare feet ; and they surveyed with eager creda% 
the traditional scenes of the Gospel story, which were pointed oot 
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by a hermit of Mount Olivet® The Christians who had been 
expelled from the city, and had since been miserably huddled 
together in the surrounding villages, crowded to them with tales of 
cruelty and profanation, which raised their excitement still higher. 
Trusting in their enthusiasm, and expecting miraculous aid, they 
at once a^aulted the walls ; but they were unprovided with the 
necessary engines, and met with a disastrous repulse.^ 

During the siege of forty days which followed, although those 
who could afford to buy were well supplied with food and wine,*^ the 
crusaders in general suffered severely from hunger, and yet more 
from the fierce thirst produced by the heats of midsummer, and 
the burning south wind of that parched country. The brooks were 
dried ; the cisterns had been destroyed or poisoned, and the wells 
had been choked up by the enemy ; water was brought in skins 
finom a distance by peasants, and was sold at extravagant prices, 
but such was its impurity that njany died of drinking it ;' the 
horses and mules were led six miles to water, exposed to the 
assaults [of the Arabs ; many of them died, and the camp was 
infected by the stench of their unburied bodies.^ The want of wood 
was a^serious diflBculty for the besiegers. In order to remedy this, 
'the buildings of the neighbourhood were pulled down, and their 
timber was employed in constructing engines of war;** but the 
aupply was insufficient, until Tancred (according to his biographer) 
accidentally found in a cave some long beams which had been used 
as scaling-ladders by the Arabs in the late siege, and two hundred 
men under his command brought trees from a forest in the hills 
near Nablous.* AU — nobles and common soldiers alike — now 
laboured at the construction of machines, while the defenders of 
the city were engaged in similar works, with better materials and 
implements. But the Christians received an unexpected aid by 
nieans of a Genoese fleet which opportunely arrived at Joppa. The 
sailors, finding themselves threatened by an overwhelming naval 
force from Egypt, forsook their ships, and joined the besiegers of 
Jerusalem, bringing to them an ample supply of tools, and superior 
skill in the use of them.*^ At length the works were completed, 

' Rad.Oad. 111-3; Baldr. col. 1139; » Baldr. col. 1141 ; WiU.Tyr. viii. 7; 
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and the crusaders, in obedience, it is said, to a vision of the legate 
Adhemar, prepared for the attack of the city by solemn religiooi 
exercises. After having moved in slow procession around the 
walls, they ascended the Mount of Olives, where addresses were 
delivered by Peter the Hermit and Amulf, a chaplain of Robert of 
Normandy. The princes composed their feuds, and all confessed 
their sins and implored a blessing on their enterprise, while llie 
Saracens from the walls looked on with amazement, and endea- 
voured to provoke them by setting up crosses, which they treated 
with every sort of execration and contempt" On the 14th of 
July a second assault was made. The besiegers, old and young, 
able-bodied and infirm, women as well as men, rushed with enthn< 
siasm to the work. The towering structures, which had been ao 
laboriously built, on being advanced to the walls, were opposed lij 
the machines of the enemy ; beams and long grappling-hooks were 
thrust forth to overthrow them ; showers of arrows, huge stunei) 
burning pitch and oil, Greek fire, were poured on the besiegers ; but 
their courage did. not quail, their engines stood firm, and the hides 
with which these were covered resisted all attempts to ignite them. 
The fight was kept up for twelve hours, and at night the Christiini 
retired." Next day the contest was renewed, with even increaaed 
fiiry. As a last means of disabling the great engine which wis 
the chief object of their dread, the Saracens brought forward two 
sorceresses, who assailed it with spells and curses ; but a stone from 
the machine crushed them, and their bodies fell down from the 
ramparts, amid the acclamations of the besiegers.** In the end, 
however, the crusaders were repulsed, and were on the point rf 
yielding to desjMur, when Godfrey saw on the Mount of Olivet 
warrior waving his resplendent shield as a signal for another eflbit' 
Adhemar and others of their dead companions are also said to 
have aj)i)earcd in front of the assailants, and, after a fierce stniggkr 
they became masters of the holy city — the form of the legate 
being the first to mount the breach. It was noted that 4e 
" ^ '^' capture took place at the hour of three on the afternoon 
of a Friday — the day and the hour of the Saviour's passion.^ 
The victory was followed by scenes of rapine, lust, and carnage, 
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disgraceful to the Christian name. The crusaders, inflamed to 
madness by the thought of the wrongs inflicted on their brethren, 
by the remembrance of their own fearful suflerings, and by the 
obstinate resistance of the besieged, spared neither old man, woman, 
nor infant They forced their way into houses, slew the inhabi- 
tants, and seized all the treasures that they could discover.' Seventy 
thousand Mahometans were massacred; many who had received 
a promise of life from the leaders were pitilessly slaughtered by the 
soldiery.® The thoroughfares were choked up with corpses ; the 
temple and Solomon's porch, where some of the Saracens had made 
a desperate defence, were filled with blood to the height of a horse's 
knee ; and, in the general rage against the enemies of Christ, the 
Jews were burnt in their synagogue.^ Godfrey, who in the assault 
had distinguished himself by prodigious acts of valour, took no 
part in these atrocities, but, immediately after the victory, repaired, 
in the dress of a pilgrim, to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, to 
pour out his thanks for having been permitted to reach the sacred 
city. Many followed his example, relinquishing their savage work 
for tears of penitence and joy, and loading the altars with their 
spoil ; but, by a revulsion of feeling natural to a state of high 
excitement, they soon returned to the work of butchery, and for 
three days Jerusalem ran with blood." When weary of slaying, the 
crusaders employed the surviving Saracens in clearing the city of 
the dead bodies and burning them without the walk ; and, having 
spared them until this labour was performed, they either killed 
them or sold them as slaves.^ 

Eight days after the taking of the city, the victors met for the 
election of a king. The names of various chiefs were proposed, 
and, as the surest means of ascertaining their real characters, their 
attendants were questioned as to their private habits. Against 
Godfrey nothing was discovered, except that his devotion was such 
as sometimes to detain him at the accustomed hours of food — a 
charge which the electors regarded as implying not a fault but a 
virtue. The duke of Lorraine, therefore, was chosen king of 
Jerusalem ; but he refused to wear a crown of gold where the 

' Will. Tyr, viii. 20. (Ann. 1099, ap. Pertz, v.) exaggerates 

■ Alb. Aq. vi. 23; Baldr. col. 1144 ; the number of victims to 200,000. 

Will. Tyr. viii. 19. " Rob. S. Rem. ix. 1; Alb. Aq. vi. 

« K. Agil. 38 ; Ekkehard, 217 ; Rad. 25 ; Tudeb. col. 817; Guib. Novig. vii. 

Oad. 132-4 ; Guib. Novig. vii. 4 ; Will. 4 ; Wilken, i. 297-8. 

Tyr. viii. 19; W.Malmesb. 568; Order. "Baldr. col. 1144; Guib. Novig. 

Vital, iii. 610-1. Lupus Protospatha vii. 4. 
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King of kings had been crowned with thorns, and contented iumself 
with the style of " Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre."^ 

Godfrey had hardly been chosen when he was again summooed 

to arms by the appearance of a superior force of Saracens from 

Egypt, which had arrived too late to succour the garrison of 

Jerusalem. The crusaders were victorious in the battk 

"^' * of Askelon;* and, having thus secured the footing of 
their brethren in the Holy I-and,* the great body of them returned 
to Europe, after having bathed in the Jordan, carrying with them 
palm-branches from Jericho, and relics of holy personages, who^ 
for the most part, had before been unheard of in the west.^ Among 
those who returned was Peter the Hermit, who spent the remainder 
of his days in a monastery of his own foundation at Huy, neir 
Liege, until his death in 1115.*' 

The new kingdom was at first confined to the cities of Jerusalem 
and Joppa, with a small surrounding territory, but was gradually 
extended to the ancient boundaries of Palestine.** The French 
language was established ; and Godfrey, with the assistmice of the 
most skilful advisers whom he could find, laid the foundation of a 
code gf laws, derived from those of the west, and aft:erwards famous 
under the name of the " Assizes of Jerusalem." * After having hdd 
Aug. 17, his dignity for little more than a year, Godfrey died 
^^^^- amidst universal regret, and, by his recommendation, his 
brother, Baldwin of Edessa, was chosen to succeed him as king;' 
for the scruple which the hero of the crusade had felt as to this 
title was now regarded as unnecessary.^ Crusaders and pilgrims 

y Tudeb. col. 818; Will. Tyr. ix. Christi "— " quia hoc maltomm salirti 

2, 9 ; W. Malmesb. 576 ; Gibbon, v. profutunim Doverunt." Order. VitiL 

456. lii. 608-9. 

« R. Agil. 42 ; Tudeb. col. 819 ; «^ Gesta Pontif. I^eod. ap. Bouquet, 

Fulcher, i. 19 ; Will. Tyr. ix. 10-2. xiii. 607 ; Pagi, xviii. 270. 

• Ekkehard, 217 ; GibboD, V. 456. «« Fulcher, ii. 2; Gibbon, t. 457. 

^ Fulcher, i. 20-2 ; Wilken, ii, 19 ; The principality of Autioch "was an- 

Mosheim, ii. 314. Edmer relates that nexed under Baldwin II. Fulcher, 

Bohemnnd, when in Normandy, in 1106, iii. 7. * 

divided between St. Anselm and certain * On these see Gibbon, v. 460;. Wil- 

churches twelve hairs, ^hich the patri- ken, i. 805, seqq., and supplement. la 

arch of Antioch had given him, with their present shape, the Assizes are t 

the assurance that the Blessed Virgin hundred and fifty years later, and Von 

plucked them from her head as she Sybel thinks that the account of their 

stood mourning by the cross (Hist, origin is fabulous (517). The lavs 

Novorum, p. 75). Another crusader relating to judicial combat, and the 

was so fortunate as, at the taking of titles of the rest, are given in the. * PWro- 

Jerusalem, to find, in the church of logia,' \ol. civ. 

the Holy Sepulchre, some hairs with a ' Had. Cad. 142-3 ; Wilken, ii. 59. 

similar history. They had been pre- ' See Fulcher. ii. 2. 
served by St. John and other *' philo- 
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continued to flock towards the Holy Land, excited less by the 
triumphs of their brethren than by sympathy for their sufferings ; 
and in these expeditions many perished through the difficulties and 
dangers of the way.** 

The patriarch of Jerusalem, who had been sent out of the city 
by the Arabs before the siege, had since died in Cyprus.* As at 
Antioch, a Latin patriarch was established ; and the Greek 
Christians, who found themselves persecuted as schismatics, were 
reduced to regret the days when they had lived under the govern- 
ment of the infidels.^ Nor were the Latins free from serious dis- 
sensions among themselves. The Norman Arnulf, who has been 
already mentioned, a man of ability, but turbulent, ambitious, and 
grossly immoral,"* had contrived to get himself hastily elected to 
the patriarchate on the taking of Jerusalem, and had endeavoured 
to prevent the appointment of any secular head for the community .** 
He was set aside in favour of Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, who 
arrived from Rome with a commission as legate in succession to 
Adhemar,** and is said to have obtained the support of the chiefe 
by means of wealth which he had acquired on a mission in Spain ; 
but Daimbert was no less bent on establishing the supremacy of 
the hierarchy. Not content with persuading Godfrey and Bohe- 
mund to take investiture at his hands, he advanced claims of ter- 
ritory for the church which would have left the new royalty almost 
destitute ; and Godfrey was glad, in the difficulties of his situation, 
to make a provisional compromise with the patriarch's demands.^ 
The troubles thus begun continued to divide the kings and the 
patriarchs of Jerusalem, while the patriarchate itself was the subject 
of intrigues, which led more than once to the deposition of its 
possessors."^ The patriarch, too, had to contend with his brother 
of Antioch for precedence and jurisdiction ;' and his authority was 
boldly defied by the great military orders which soon after arose." 

The diminished kingdom of Roum, of which Iconium became 
the capital, was now isolated between the Latins of Syria and the 
Byzantine empire.^ But, although the crusaders had saved the 

^ Wilken, ii. c. 12; Michaud, i. 137; p Will. Tyr. ix. 15-8; WUken, ii. 

X. 5. 53-5. 

» Alb. Aq. vi. 39. «» See Alb. Aq. vi. 46-51, 58-62 ; viii. 

k Gibbon, V. 457. 16-17; Will. Tyr.; Schrdckb, xxv. 

" WiU. Tyr. vu. 18; ix. 1 ; xi. 15, 86-90. 

26. » Paschal II. Epp. 20, 28-9; WUl. 

■ R. Agil. 35, 40 ; Wilken, I 301-6. Tyr. xi. 28. 

«» Bernold, 466 ; Alb. Aq. vii. 7 ; Ful- • See below, p. 782. 

cher, i. 21 ; Goib. Novig. viii. 1. » Gibbon, t. 467. 
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empire of Alexius, his relations with them were of no friendly kind. 
They taxed him with perfidy, with deserting them in their troubles, 
with secretly stirring up the infidels against them." They held 
themselves released by his conduct from the feudal obligations 
which they had contracted to him ; Bohemund, who, after a captiYity 
in the east, had revisited Europe, and had married a daughter of 
Philip of France,'' even for a time alarmed the empire by a renewal 
of his fathers projects against it'' Instead of effecting, as had 
been expected, a reconciliation between the eastern and the 
western churches, the crusade had the effect of embittering their 
hostility beyond the hope of cure.^ 

In endeavouring to estimate the crusades — the Trojan war of 
modem history ' (as they have been truly styled) — we must not 
limit our consideration to their immediate purpose, to the means 
by which this was sought, or to the degree in which it was attained. 
They have often been condemned as undertaken for a chimerical 
object; as an unjust aggression on the possessors of the Holy 
Land; as having occasioned a lavish waste of life and treasure; 
as having inflicted great hardships on society by the transference 
of property, the impoverishment of families, and the heavy ex- 
actions for which they became the pretext; as having produced 
grievous misrule and disorder by drawing away prelates, nobles, 
and at length even sovereigns, from their duties of government at 
home to engage in the war with the infidels.* Much of this 
censure, however, seems to be unfounded. The charge of injustice 
is a refinement which it is even now difficult to understand, and 
which would not have occurred to either the assailants or the 
assailed in an age when the feeling of local religion (however little 
countenanced by the New Testament) was as strong in the Christian 
as in the Jew or the Moslem. But in truth the crusades were 
rather defensive than aggressive. They were occasioned by the 
advance of the new tribes which with the religion of Mahomet had 
taken up that spirit of conquest which had cooled and died away 
among the older Mahometan nations. They transferred to the 
east that war in defence of the faith which for ages had been 
carried on in Spain. ^* And while this was enough to justify tfie 

« Win. Tyr. x. 13. i Flenry, Discours, c 9. 

' Fulchcr, ii. 28. ' See Heeren, 42. 

* Hernold, 466 ; Anna Comn. xi.- * See Mosheim, ii. 312; Gibbon, t. 

xiii.; Fulcher, ii. 36-7; Alb. Aq. x. 411. 

39-43; Wilken, b. ii. c. 18; Fiiilay, •» Guizot, i. 151 ; Mackintosh, i. 123- 

143^ scqq. 6 ; Milman, iii. 147-6. 
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undertaking of the crusades, they led to results which were alto- 
gether unforeseen, but which far more than outweigh the temporary 
evils which they caused.*^ 

The idea of a war for the recovery of the land . endeared to 
Christians by the holiest associations, was of itself a gain for the 
martial nations of the west — raising, as it did, their thoughts from 
the petty quarrels in which they had too generally wasted them- 
selves, to unite their eflforts in a hallowed and ennobling cause. It 
was by the crusades that the nations of Europe were first made 
known to each other as bound together by one common interest. 
Feudal relations were cast aside ; every knight was at liberty to 
follow the banner of the leader whom he might prefer ; instead of 
being confined to one small and narrow circle, the crusaders were 
brought into intercourse with men of various nations ; and the 
consequence tended to mutual refinement. And, while the inter- 
course of nations was important, the communication into which 
persons of different classes were brought by the crusades was no 
less so ; the high and the low, the lord and the vassal or common 
soldier, the fighting man and the merchant, learned to understand 
and to value each other better.^ The chivalrous spirit, of which 
France had hitherto been the home, now spread among the warriors 
of other countries, and the object of the crusades infused into 
chivalry a new religious character.*^ Nor was chivalry without its 
effect on religion, although this influence was of a more question- 
able kind. In the cause of the cross, the canons against clerical 
warriors were suspended;' and the devotion which knights owed 
to their ladies tended to exalt the devotion of the middle ages 
to her who was regarded as the highest type of glorified 
womanhood.^ 

The Christians of the west were brought by the crusades into 
contact with the civilisation of the Arabs, new to them in its 
character, and on the whole higher than their own. After the first 
blind fury of their enmity had passed away, they learnt to respect 
in their adversaries the likeness of the virtues which were regarded 
as adorning the character of the Christian knight ; and they were 
ready to adopt from them whatever of knowledge or of refinement 
the Orientals might be able to impart.** Literature and science 

« Choiseul-DaiUecoart, 220. fighting clergy of the west excited great 

•* Gaizot, i. 149 ; Sismondi, vi. 129- horror among the Greeks. See Anna 
131. Comn. 1. Ti. p. 292, ed. Paris. 

<• Gibbon, v. 428; Heeren, ii. 127, ' Heeren, ii. 184; Milman, iii. 154. 
180-4 ; Milman, iii. 153. *• Heeren, ii. 72; Milman, ii. 154. 

' ScK? Ducange, s. v. ffostin, 718. The 
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benefited by the intercourse which was thus established.' Naviga- 
tion was improved; ships of increased size were built for the 
transport of the armaments destined for the holy wars. Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, and Marseilles were enriched by the commerce of 
the east ; the gems, the silks, the spices, and the medicines of 
Asia became famiharly known in Europe ; new branches of in- 
dustry were introduced ; and tlie inland trading cities gained a 
new importance and prosperity by aiding to distribute the commo- 
dities and luxuries which they received through the agency of the 
great seaports^ 

The political effects of the crusades on the kingdoms of western 
Europe were very important They tended to increase the power 
of sovereigns by lessening the number of fiefs. As many of the 
holders of these were obliged to sell them, in order to find the 
means of equipment for the holy war, the feudal power became 
lodged in a less number of hands than before, and kings were able 
to make themselves masters of much that had until then been in- 
dependent of their authority.™ At the same time the class of 
citizens was rising in importance and dignity. As the wealth of 
towns was increased by commerce, they purchased or otherwise 
acquired privileges, and became emancipated from their lay or 
ecclesiastical lords. It was the interest of kings to favour them, 
as a counterpoise to the power of the nobles ; and thus, more 
especially in France, the strength of the crown and the liberty of 
the trading class advanced in alliance with each other." And, 
although slowly and gradually, the crusades contributed towards 
the elevation of the peasantry, and the abolition of slavery in 
western Europe.** 

To the clergy, the transfer of property occasioned by the crusades 
was very advantageous. Sees or monasteries could not permanently 
suffer by the zeal of crusading bishops or abbots, inasmuch as the 
incumbents could not dispose of more than a life-interest in their 
property. And, while they were thus secured against loss, the 
hierarchy had the opportunity of gaining immense profit by pw^ 
chasing the lay estatt»s which were thrown into the market at a 
depreciated value, while in such purchases they were almost with- 

* See Heeren, pt. iii., and Chois.- " Gaizot, i. 158. 

Daillecourt, pt. iv. » Heeren, ii. 203-217, 241 ; Chois.- 

^ See Heeren, pt. ii. ; Chois.-Daille- Dai llecourt, 50-61 ; Micfasud, X.95-10S; 
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out riyalry, as the Jews, the only other class which possessed the 
command of a large capital, were not buyers or cultivators of 
land."* 

But the popes were the chief gainers by the crusades. By means 
of these enterprises they acquired a control over western Christendom 
which they might otherwise have sought in vain. They held in 
their own hands the direction of movements which engaged all 
Europe ; and their power was still further increased^ when, in the 
second crusade, sovereign princes had shown the example of taking, 
the cross. The spirit of the time then emboldened the popes to 
propose that emperors and kings should embark in a crusade ; to 
refuse would have been disgraceful ; and when the promise had 
been made, the pope was entitled to require the ftdfilment of it 
whenever he might think fit. Nor would any plea of inconvenience 
serve as an excuse ; for what was the interest of a prince or of his 
dominions to the general concern of Christendom ? ^ In the east, 
the popes extended their sway by the establishment of the Latin 
church, while they claimed the suzerainty of the territories wrested 
from the infidels. And while in the west the holy war afibrded 
them a continual pretext for sending legates to interfere in every 
country,' they also gained by means of it a large addition to their 
wealth. The contributions which had at first been a free offering 
towards the cause became a permanent tribute, which was exacted 
especially from the monks and clergy ; and when this took the 
form of a certain proportion of the revenues, the popes were thus 
authorised to investigate and to control the amount and the disposal 
of the whole property which belonged to ecclesiastical or monastic 
foundations.' 

Urban felt the addition of strength which he had gained by 
the crusade. He compelled Conrad to renounce the power of 
investiture, which the prince had ventured to exercise at Milan ; 
and in a council held at Bari, in 1098, with a view to a reconcilia- 
tion with the Greeks, he would have excommunicated the king of 
England for his behaviour to the primate Anselm, had not Anselm 
himself entreated him to refrain.^ But to his surest allies, the 
Normans of the south, the pope was careful to give no offence. 
Roger, Great Count of Sicily, had now firmly established himself 

p Schmidt, ii. 498; Heeren, ii. 152. ' Heeren, 147. 

9 Fleury, Disc. c. 8; Heeren, ii. • Heeren, 147, 150; Milman, iii. 145. 
140-2. ' Eadmer, 53. See the next chapter. 
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in that island, and, while he allowed toleration to the Mahometan 
inhabitants, had restored the profession of Christianity, founded 
bishopricks, and built many churches and monasteries.** In 1098 
the Great Count was offended by finding that the pope, without 
consulting him, had appointed the bishop of Tirani legate for 
Sicily ; and, in consequence of his remonstrances at a council at 
Salerno, a remarkable arrangement was made, which, from the 
circumstance that it lodged the ecclesiastical power in the same 
hands with the civil, is known as the " Sicilian Monarchy." By this 
the pope invests Roger and his successors with the character of 
perpetual legates of the apostolic see ; all papal mandates are to 
be executed through their agency, and they are to have the right 
of selecting such bishops and abbots as they may think fit to 
attend the papal councils.^ In explanation of a grant so unlike 
the usual policy of Rome, it has been conjectured that the pope, 
being aware that the Normans would be guilty of many irrego- 
larities in the administration of the church, yet being resolved not 
to quarrel with such valuable auxiliaries, devolved his authority 
on the prince with a view to rid himself of personal responsibility 
for the toleration of these irregularities.^ 

In 1099, the antipope and his adherents were finally driven out 
from Rome, where they had until then kept possession of sonae 
churches ; and Urban became master of the whole city." But on 
the 29th of July in that year he died — a fortnight after the taking 
of Jerusalem, but before he could receive the tidings of the 
triumph which had crowned his enterprise.* His successor was 

* Malaterra, iv. 7. argues that, even if genuine, it be- 

* Ibid. 29 ; or Urban, Ep. xiii. ap. stowed the privilege on Roger and his 
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from the antipope Anacletus II. (58; xxvi. 28-30. 
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Rainier^ a Tuscan by birth, who had becD a monk at Cluny, and, 
having been sent to Rome at the age of twenty, on the business 
of his monastery, had obtained the patronage of Gregory, by 
whom he was employed in important affairs and promoted to the 
dignity of cardinal. Rainier on his election assumed the name 
of Paschal II.»» 

In the following year, Guibert or Clement, the rival of four 
successive popes, died at Castelli. That he was a man of 
great abilities and acquirements, and was possessed of 
many noble qualities, is admitted by such of his opponents as are 
not wholly blinded by the enmity of party ;'^ and his power of 
securing a warm attachment to his person is proved by the fact 
tliat in the decline of his fortunes, and even to the last, he was not 
deserted.*^ His grave at Ravenna was said to be distinguished by 
miracles, until Paschal ordered his remains to be dug up and 
cast into unconsecrated ground.® Three antipopes — Theoderic, 
Albert, and Maginulf, the last of whom took the name of 
Sylvester IV. — were set up in succession by Guibert's party ; 
but they failed to gain any considerable strength, and Pasch&I 
held undisturbed possession of his see.' 

Philip of France, after having been excommunicated by Urban 
at Clermont, had succeeded, through the intercession 
of Ivo of Chartres, in obtaining absolution, which was 
pronounced by the pope in a council at Nismcs, on condition of 
his forswearing further intercourse with Bertrada.^ This promise, 
however, was soon violated, and in 1097 the king was again ex- 
communicated by the legate, Hugh of Lyons. The pope, greatly 
to his legate's annoyance, was prevailed on to grant a second 
absolution in the following year;** but in 1100 the adulterous pair 
incurred a fresh excommunication at Poitiers.* Four years later, 
on the king's humble request, supported by the representations of 
Ivo and other bishops, who had met in a council at Befi^ugency,^ 

*» Pandnlph.Pisan.ap. Muratiii. 354. ' Pandulph, 356. As to Ma^nulf, 

« E. g. Ekkehard, 219 ; Taudulph, see Paschal, Ep. 108 (Patrol, clxiii.). 

37.5. * Beniold, 4«4; Brial, in Kec. del 
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Paschal authorised his legate Lambert, bishop of ArraSi to absdve 
them on condition that they should never thenceforth see eadi 
other except in the presence of unsuspected witnesses," At a 
synod at Paris in 1105, the king appeared as a barefooted penitent, 
and both he and Bertrada were absolved on swearing to the pre- 
scribed conditions ; " yet it appears that they afterwards lived to- 
gether without any further remonstrance on the part of the pope.' 
Philip on his deathbed, in 1108, expressed a feeling that he was 
unworthy to share the royal sepulchre at St Denys, and desired 
that he might be buried at Fleury, in the hope that St. Benedict, 
the patron of the monastery, would intercede for the pardon of his 
sins.^ 

The marriage of Matilda with the younger Welf had been a 
matter of policy, not of affection. The countess, finding her 
political strength increase, treated her young husband with cold- 
ness ;** and Welf was disgusted by discovering that the rich 
inheritance, which had been a chief inducement to the connexion, 
had already been made over in remainder to the church. A 
separation took place. Welf, as the only possible means of 



« Ep. 35, ap. Hard. vi. 

» lb. 1875. 

^ Brial, 100. Some have supposed 
that Paschal at last saDctioned their 
onion. lb. 1 05-6 ; see Schrockh, xxvi. 
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P Order. Vital, iv. 284; Suger, Vita 
Ludov. Grossi, i. c. 12 (Patrol, clxxxvi.). 
Henry of Huntingdon says that Philip 
in his last days became a monk (1. vii., 
Patrol, cxlv. 952), and WiUiam of 
Malmesbury adds that this was at 
Fleury (Gesta Regum, 404). But the 
statement is unsupported by the French 
writers. See Bouquet, xiv. 811, where 
there is a letter from Hugh of Cluuy 
exhorting the king to enter that monas- 
tery. Guibert of Nogent tells us that 
Philip, for his misdeeds, lost the power 
of healing the king's evil by his touch, 
but that his son Louis recovered it 
(De Pignoribus Sanctorum, i. 1, Patrol, 
clvi.). Dachery supposes this to be the 
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the Confessor. A contemporary bio- 
grapher of Edward mentions (as Malltte^ 
bury also does) the case of a scrofulous 
young woman who was told in a dream 
that she might be cured if the king 
would wash her, and was cored accord- 
ingly ; but nothing is said by this writer 
as to a customary power of healing br 
touch. (See Lives of Edward, ed. Luara, 
428, in Chron. and Mem. of G. E, 
Lond. 1858. Ck)mp. Bouquet, xiv. 2SS; 
Aelred in Patrol, cxlv. 761.) English 
writers have supposed that the French 
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blood of England. See Fuller, i. 224-8 ; 
and Collier, i. 532-5, who maintaiDS 
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because Philip " was near 200 years after 
the death of our Edward the cSonftftsor" 
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some years in common]. On the other 
hand, the authors of the * Art de V6i- 
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inferring from Guibert of Kogent's 
words that the kings of England did 
not claim the ^ift of healing until they 
assumed the title and arms of France. 
V. 520. 

^ Cosmas of Prague gives a strange 
account of their wedd^ life. ii. 32 
(Pertz, ix.). 
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annulling the donation^ invoked the emperor's aid, and his father, 
the duke of Bavaria, hitherto Henry's most formidable 
opponent in Germany, now joined the emperor with all ' ' 
his influence.' On returning to his native country, after a sojourn 
of nearly seven years in Italy, Henry met with a general 
welcome. He devoted himself to the government of ' * 
Germany, and for some years the stormy agitation of his life was 
exchanged for tranquil prosperitff. His conciliatory policy won 
over many of his old opponents, whose enmity died away as inter- 
course with him revealed to them his real character;' and, at a 
great diet at Cologne, in 1098, he obtained an acknowledgment 
of his second son, Henry, as his successor, in the room of the 
rebel Conrad, while, with a jealousy suggested by sad experience, 
he exacted fix)m the prince an oath that he would not during his 
father's lifetime attempt to gain political power.* The emperor's 
ecclesiastical prerogative was acknowledged ; although his excom- 
munication was unrepealed, even bishops of the papal party com- 
municated with him and were fain to take investiture at his hands." 
The Jews, who had suflered from the fury of the crusading multi- 
tudes, were taken under his special protection, and from that time 
were regarded as immediately dependent on the crown.* 

The death of the antipope Clement, and the substitution of 
Paschal for Urban, appeared to open a prospect of reconciliation 
with Rome ; and circumstances were rendered still more favourable 
by the removal of Conrad, who died in 1101, neglected by those 
who had made him their tool, but who no longer needed him.^ 
Henry announced an intention of crossing the Alps, and submitting 
his differences with Rome to the judgment of a council. But — 
whether from unwillingness to revisit a country which had been 
so disastrous to him, from- a fear to leave Germany exposed, in 
compliance with the dissuasions of his bishops, or from an appre- 
hension that the pope, elated by the success of the crusade, would 
ask exorbitant terras of reconciliation * — he failed to make his 
appearance; and Paschal, at a synod in March 1102, renewed his 

' Bernold, 461-3; Murat. Ann. VI. « Ekkehard, Ann. 1098; Milman, iii. 

ii. 67. * Luden, ix. 289. 163. 

« Vita Henrici, c. 7 (Pertz, xii.). I y Murat. Ann. VI. ii. 91 ; Stenzel, i. 

2 note this henceforth as the work of 568 ; Luden, ix. 288. Ekkehard (a.d. 

Itbert, bishop of Li^ge, to whom Wat- lioi) says that some suspected poison; 

teubach, the editor in Pertz's collection Landulf the younger, that Conrad was 

(269), agrees with Goldast that it is poisoned by Matilda's physician. Hist, 

probably to be assigned. Mediol. 1 (Patrol. clxxiii.\ 

• Bernold, Ann. 1000 ; Luden, ix. » See Schmidt, ii. 267 ; Stenzel, i. 

293. 571. 
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excommunication, adding an anathema against all hereaes, and 
" esi)ecially that which disturbs the present state of the church " 
by despising ecclesfastical censures.* Yet the emperor's deigy 
still adhered to him ; among them, the pious Otho of Bamberg, 
afterwards famous as the Apostle of Pomerania, who acted as his 
secretary and assisted him in his devotions.^ 

Henry spent the Christmas of 1102 at Mentz, where he declared 
a resolution of abdicating in fav#ur of his son, and setting out for 
the Holy War, as soon as he should be reconciled with the pope.* 
At the same time he proclaimed peace to the empire for four years, 
— ^that no one should during that time injure his neighbour, whether 
in person or in property ; and he compelled the princes to swear 
to it.* The decree was obeyed, and Germany by degrees recovered 
from the wounds inflicted by its long distractions. The peaceable 
classes — the merchant and trader, the husbandman and the artisan 
— carried on their occupations unmolested; the highways were 
safe for travellers, and the traflSc of the rivers was unimpeded 
by the little tyrants whose castles frowned along the banks.* But 
the discords of Germany were only laid to sleep for a time. 
Intrigue was busy among the clergy, with whom the prindples 
of Gregory had made way in proportion as their utility for the 
interests of the class became more apparent Many bishops were 
won over from Henry's party, and were ready to countenance a 
new movement against him.^ And a renewal of civil war was sure 
to be welcome to the nobles and their armed retainers, who fretted 
against the forced inaction which was so opposite to the habits of 
their former lives, while many of them, being no longer at liberty 
to resort to i-iolence and plunder, found themselves reduced from 
splendour to poverty.^ 

The younger Henry was now tampered with. The young nobles, 
with whom the em])eror had studiously encouraged him to asso- 
ciate, were prompted to insinuate to him that he was improperly 
kept under — that if he should wait until his father's death, the 
empire would probably then be seized by another ; and that the 
oath exacted of him by his father was not binding.** These sug- 
gestions were too successful. In December 1104, as the emperor 

• Hard. vi. 1803 ; Ekkehard, 223-4. ^ I*ertz, Leges, "• 60 ; Sigebert, Ann. 

•» Herbord. Vita Ottonis. 3-4, ap. 1103; Ekkehard, Ann. 1103 ; Stenael, i. 

Pertz. xii. Cf. Chron. S. Pantal. ap. 576. 
Eccard, i. 917. "^ Otbert, 8. 

« There is a letter to Hugh of Cluuy, ' Schmidt, ii. 354. » Otbert, 8. 

expressing this intention, and requesting »> lb. 9. The prince was born in IU8I. 

the abbot's mediation. Patrol, clix. 932. Floto, i. 319. 
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was on an expedition against a reiractory Saxon count, his son 
deserted him at Fritzlar, and to all his overtures and entreaties 
made no other answer than that he could hold no intercourse with 
an excommunicate person, and that his oath to such a person was 
null and void.* There is no evidence to show that the pope had been 
concerned in suggesting this defection ; I ut the prince immediately 
asked his counsel^ and was absolved from his share in the emperor's 
excommunication by the legate, Gcbhard, bishop of Constance.'' 
On declaring himself against his father, the young Henry at once 
found himself at the head of a powerful party, among the most 
conspicuous members of which was Ruthard, archbishop of Mentz, 
who had been charged with misdemeanours as to the property of the 
Jews slain by the crusaders, and had found it expedient to abscond 
when the emperor proposed an inquiry into his conduct.™ For 
a year Germany was disquieted by the muster, the movements, 
and the contests of hostile armies. The prince, however, professed 
that he had no wish to reign — that his only motive in rebelling 
was to bring about his father's conversion ; and, with consistent 
hypocrisy, he refused to assume the ensigns of royalty." 

On tiie 21st of December, 1105, an interview between the 
father and the son took place at Coblentz. The emperor's fond- 
ness burst forth without restraint ; he threw himself at the feet of 
his son, and confessed himself guilty of many offences against God, 
but adjured the prince not to stain his own name by taking it on 
himself to punish his father's misdeeds.** The behaviour of the 
young Henry was marked throughout by the deepest perfidy. He 
professed to return his father's love, and proposed that they should 
dismiss their followers with the exception of a few knights on each 
side, and should spend the (Jhristmas season together at Mentz. 
The emperor consented, and, in his interviews with his son, as they 
proceeded up the bank of the Rhine, he poured forth all the warmth 
of his affection for him, while the prince professed to return his 
feelings, and repeatedly gave him the most solemn assurances of 
safety. But at Bingen Henry found himself made prisoner, and 
he was shut up in the castle of Bockelheim on the Nahe, under 
the custody of his enemy Gcbhard, bishop of Spires, who had lately 
been promoted to that see by the rebel king." The emperor was 

» Otbert, 9 ; Ekkehard, 227. Lambert, ap. Pistor. i. 426. 

^ Dodech. a.d. 1105; Stenzel, i. 586. " Ekkeh. a.d. 1105. » 

See the Ohron. S. Hob. c. 97 (Patrol. ° Ileur. Ep. ad Philipp. ap. Sigebert. 

cliv.). 370 ; ad Hug. ClnDiac, Patrol, clix. 935 ; 

■» Ekkebard, Ann. 1098 ; Addit. ad Floto, ii. 400. p Floto, ii. 403. 
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rudely treated and ill fed ; his beard was unshorn ; he was denied 
the use of a bath ; at Christmas the holy eucharist was refused to 
him, nor was he allowed the ministrations of a confessor ; and he 
was assailed with threats of personal violence, of death or lifelong 
captivity, until he was persuaded to surrender the ensigns of his 
power — the cross and the lance, the crown, the sceptre, and the 
globe — into the hands of the rebel's partisans.** He entreated that 
an opportunity of defending his conduct before the princes of 
Germany might be granted him ; but, although a great diet was 
about to meet at Mentz, he was not allowed to appear before it — 
under the pretext that his excommunication made him unfit, but in 
reality because it was feared that his appearance might move the 
members to compassion, while the citizens of Mentz, like the in- 
habitants of most other German cities, were known to be still firmly 
attached to him/ On the 31st of December he was re- 
moved to Ingelheirti, where he was brought before an 
assembly composed exclusively of his enemies. Worn out by threats 
and ill usage, he professed himself desirous to resign his power, and 
to withdraw into the quiet which his age rendered suitable for him. 
The papal legate and the fallen emperor's own son alone remained 
unmoved by his humiliation. In answer to his passionate entrea- 
ties for absolution, the legate told him that he must acknowledge 
himself guilty of having unjustly persecuted Gregory. The em- 
peror earnestly desired that a day might be allowed him to justify 
his conduct before the princes of the empire, but it was answered 
that he must at once submit, under pain of imprisonment for Kfe. 
He asked whether by unreserved submission he might hope to 
obtain absolution ; but the legate replied that absolution could 
only be granted by the pope himself. Henry's spirit was entirely 
broken, and he promised to satisfy the church in all points;* it is 
even said that he solicited, for the sake of a maintenance, to be 
admitted as a canon of Spires, a cathedral founded by himself, 
and that the bishop harshly refused his request.' On the festival 
of the Epiphany, the younger Henry was crowned at Mentz by 
archbishop Ruthard, who, at the ceremony, warned him that, 
if he should fail in his duties as a sovereign, his father's fate 
would overtake him." The violence of his ecclesiastical abett(H^ 

1 Henr. Ep. ad Philipp. 1. c. ; ad lipp. 1. c. 371; ad Hug I.e. 936; Htrd. 

Hug. I.e. 936; Otbert, 10; Ekkehard, \i. 1880; Otbert, 10. 
231. « Holmold. i. 33 (ap. Leibnit. \l\ 

' Ekkehard, 231 ; Ludcn, ix. 325. This story is now genendly rejected. 

• Ekkehard, a.d. 1106; Ep. ad Phi- " Annal. Hildesh. in Patrol, cxli. 594. 
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was shown by disinterring the bones of deceased imperialist 
bishops.* 

But serious outbreaks took place in favour of the dethroned 
emperor in Alsatia and elsewhere ;^ and after a time, alarmed by 
rumours that his death or perpetual captivity was intended, he 
contrived to make his escape by the river to Cologne.* At Aix- 
la-Chapelle he was met by Otbcrt, bishop of Li^ge, to whose 
affectionate pen we are chiefly indebted for the knowledge of his 
latest fortunes,* and under the bishop's escort he proceeded to 
Liege.^ The clergy of that city had steadily adhered to him, and 
when Paschal desired count Robert of Flanders to punish them for 
their fidelity, one of their number, the annalist Sigcbert of Gem- 
blours, sent forth a powerful letter in defence of their conduct, and 
in repro'ofofthe papal assumptions.*^ From Liege Henry addressed 
letters to the kings of France, England, and Denmark, in which 
he denounced the new claims of Rome as an aggression on the 
common rights of all princes, and pathetically related the story of 
his sufferings from the enmity of the papal party and from the 
treachery of his own son whom they had misled.*^ He again offered 
to abide an examination of his conduct by the princes of Germany,® 
and he requested his godfather, the venerable abbot of Cluny, to 
mediate with the pope.^ Other cities joined with Liege in declar- 
ing for him ; he was urged to retract his forced resignation, and he 
once more found himself in a condition to contest the kingdom.^ 
The younger Henry was repulsed from Cologne, and the hostile 
armies were advancing towards each other, when the emperor's 
faithful chamberlain appeared in the king's camp, and delivered 
to him his father's ring and sword. Henry IV. had died at 
Li6ge, on the 7th of August, 1106, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age, and the fiftieth of his reign — desiring on his deathbed that 
these relics might be carried to his successor, with a request (which 

» Ekkehard, 233. date is more probably 1102, or llOS, 

y Otbert, 11 ; Luden, ix. 331. according to Bethmjinn, in Pertz, vi. 

« Ep. ad Hug. 1. c 936. 272. The authorship of this letter is 

■ The opposite party give a very avowed by Sigebert, De Scriptoribus 

unfavourable account of Otbert — as Eccles. 171 (Patrol, clx.). Jati^ dates 

might in any case be expected. Sec Paschal's letter to Robert, Jan. 21, 

Hist. Litt. X. 168-161 ; Chron. S. Hub. 1103. 

68, seqq. ; Rupert. Tuit. Chron. (Patrol. •* Ep. ad Philipp. Francise Regem, ap. 

clxx. 698). Sigebert, 369-371. 
»» Chron. S. Hub. Andag. 97 (Patrol. • Ekkehard, 234. 

div.). ' Patrol, clix. 933-7 ; Slenzel, i. 597. 

« Epistola Leodiensium, ap. Hard. vi. « Otbert, pp. 222-3. 

1 769, who dates it about 1 107. But the 
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proved fruitless) that his partisans might be forgiven for thdr 
adherence to him.*' 



' In surveying the long and troubled reign of this prince, it 
impossible to acquit the hierarchy of grievous wrongs towards him. 
His early impressions of the clergy were not likely to be favouniUe 
— derived as they must have been from the remembrance of hiB 
abduction by Ilanno, and from the sight of that prelate's stemneaB, 
ambition, pride, and nepotism, of Adalbert's vanity and worldlinen, 
and of the gross simony, misrule, rapacity, and corruption which 
disgraced the German church. Under his self-appointed ecdeaas- 
tical guardians, his education was neglected, and he was encouraged 
in licence and riot The warnings of Gregory, however soond in 
their substance, were not conveyed in a manner which could be 
expected to influence him for good, since they were accompanied 
by new claims against the royal and imperial power. Gregory 
took advantage of his weakness ; he surrounded him with a net of 
intrigues; he used against him the disafiection of his subjects, 
which had been in great part provoked by the encroactiments of 
some ecclesiastics and was swollen by the industry of others ; he 
humbled him to the dust, and trampled on him. The claims of 
the papacy, whether just or unjust, were novel ; it was the pope 
that invaded the emperor's traditional power, while Henry asserted 
only the prerogatives which his predecessors had exercised without 
question. " It was his fate," says William of Malmesbury, " that 
whosoever took up arms against him regarded himself as a champion 
of religion." * By the hierarchy his troubles were fomented, and 
atrocious calumnies were devised against him ; it was under pre- 
tence of religion that his sons, one after the other, rebelled, and 
that that son on whom he had lavished his tenderness, to whom be 
was even willing to transfer all his power, forced from him a pre- 
mature resignation by the most hateful treachery and violence. Yet 
Henry, among all the faults which are imputed to him, is not taxed 
by his very enemies with any profanity or irreligion ;^ his contests 
were not even with the papacy, but with its occupants, and with the 
new pretensions by which they assailed his crown. 

The conduct of Henry as a ruler must be viewed with allowance 

^ AnDal. Blandin. ap. Pertz, v. 27 ; Gerhoh of Rcichersperg, a pious but 

Stenzel, i. 605; Floto, li. 419. weak and bitterly prejudiced man. 

' Gesta Regum, p. 407. charging him with abomioations of this 

^ At a later time, however, we fiad kiud. Syutagma, 11 (Patrol. czciT.). 
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for the unfortunate training and circumstances of his youth. The 
faults of other men were visited on him ; the demands of his sub- 
jects were frequently unreasonable, and were urged in an offensive 
style ; and if his breach of engagements was often and too justly 
cliarged against him, it may be palliated by the consideration that 
the opposition to him was animated by a power which claimed 
authority to release from all oaths and obligations. Adversity drew 
forth the display of talents and of virtues which had not before 
been suspected ; from the time of his humiliation at Canossa, he 
appeared to have awakened to a new understanding of his diffi- 
culties and of his duties, and exhibited a vigour, a firmness of 
purpose, and a fertility of resource, of which his earlier life had 
given little indication. His clemency and placability were so 
remarkable as even to extort the acknowledgments of hostile 
writers.™ The troubles of his last days were excited, not by mis- 
government, but by his having governed too well. 

To the needy and to the oppressed classes Henry was endeared 
by his warm sympathy for them, by his support of them against 
the tyranny of tlie nobles, by the charity not only of bountiful 
almsgiving, but of personal kindness in administering to their 
relief." The poor, the widows, the orphans crowded around his 
bier, pouring forth their tears and prayers, kissing the hands which 
had distributed his gifts,** and commemorating his kind and gentle 
deeds.P The loyal Otbert buried his master with the rites of the 
church, but was soon after compelled by way of penance to disinter 
the body, which was then carried to Spires, where Henry himself 
had desired to be buried in the cathedral raised by his bounty. 
But this was not to be permitted ; the cathedral, in consequence of 
having been polluted by the corpse, was interdicted by bishop 
Gebhard ; and for five years the remains of the excommunicated 
emperor were kept in an unconsecrated vault, where, like the relics 
of a saint, they were visited by multitudes who affectionately 
cherished his memory.*^ 

" E. g. Dodechin, A.D. 1106. seed. (Sigeb. ap. Pertz, vi. 371-2.) A 

" Otbert, 1 ; Dodechin, 1. c. ; Floto, like mark of reverence is recorded by 

b. iii. c. 24 ; it. 35. Saxo Grammaticus as paid to Waldemar 

o *« Largas maDus." Otbert, 13, p. I., king of Denmark, while liTing. 1. 

283. xiv. p. 303. 

p Some placed seed-corn on the bier, i Godefr. Viterb., Patrol, cxcviii. 985; 

in the hope that it would thus become Ludcn, ix. 347. 
able to impart productiveness to other 
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CHAPTER V. 

ENGLAND FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH 
OF ST. ANSELM. 

A.D. 1066-1108. 

The successful expedition of William of Normandy produced im- j 
portant changes in the English church. At his coronation, which 
was performed by Aldred, archbishop of York, William, as heir of 
Edward the (Confessor, swore to administer equal justice to all his 
subjects ;■ but the necessity of providing for his followers soon led 
him to disregard this pledge, while a pretext was afforded by the ob- 
stinate resistance which he met with in completing the subjugation 
of. the country, and by the frequent insurrections of the SaxoD& 
Much property of churches and monasteries was confiscated, toge- 
ther with the treasures which the wealthier English had deposited 
in the monasteries for security.** During the reign of Edward,* 
the Norman influence had for a time prevailed in England ; many 
Nonnans had been advanced to high ecclesiastical stations, and 
the system of alien priories — i, e. of annexing priories and estates in 
England to foreign religious houses — had been largely practised.** 
But under the ascendancy of Earl Godwin, the Norman archbishop 
of Canterbury, Robert of Jumiegcs, had been obliged to leave the 
kingdom, and the primacy had been conferred on Stigand, bishop 
of Winchester, who, after having unsuccessfully applied for the 
pall to Leo IX., received it from the antipope John of Velletri, 
and held his see in defiance of Alexander II.'^ Stigand, acxx)rding 
to some writers,' refused to oflSciate at the coronation of the 

• Ang. Sax. Chron. a.i>. 1066 ; Flor. dxtced. But earlier instances are men- 

Wigorn. ii. 229; Sym. Diinelm. 195. tioned in the Monasticon, e. ff. the gift 

See Phillips, i. 87. of Lewisham to St. Petert of Ghent by 

^ Hist. Abing. i. 48G ; Ang. Sax. Alfred's mother, vi. 987. 

Chron. a.d. 1071 ; Flor. Wigom. ii. « Ang. Sax. Chron. a.d. 1058; W. 

5 ; Lingard, i. 469-470 ; lAppenberg, ii. Malmesb. Gesta Pontif. (Patrol, elxxix. 

96. 1458) ; Collier, i. 521 ; Linganl, i. 

« See the contemporary Life, in Lives 341-2. 

of Edward, edited by the Rev. H. R. ' WiU. Neubrig. i. 1, p. 13 ; Bromton 

Luard (Chron. and Mem.), pp. 399, 415. (who, however, mentions both stones), 

^ Archd. Churton (272) and Dean ap. Twysden, 962. 
Hook (i. 496) speak of it as then tn^-o- 
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Conqueror, while others^ state that William refused his services; 
in any case, he was obnoxious as a Saxon. William for a time 
affected to treat him with great honour ; ** but at a council held at 
Winchester, under two papal legates, in 1070, he was charged with 
having intruded into the seat of a living bishop ; with having 
irregularly held at once the sees of Winchester and Canterbury ; 
with the want of a properly-conferred pall, and with having used 
for a time thaf of his ejected predecessor.* These pretexts served 
for the deprivation of the archbishop, which was followed by that 
of other native prelates, so that, with a single exception, the Eng- 
lish sees were soon in the hands of Normans, who either had been 
appointed under Edward or were now promoted by the Conqueror.^ 
The system of preferring foreigners was gradually extended to the 
abbacies and lower dignities, and for a long series of years it was 
hopeless for any Englishman, whatever his merit might be, to 
aspire to any considerable station in the church of his own land." 
One Norman only, Guitmund, the opponent of Berengar, is recorded 
as having ventured to refuse an English bishoprick, and to protest 



r Eadmer, 29 ; W. Malmesb. ii. 421 ; 
Sym. Dunelm. 195; Wendover, ii. 1. 
LappeDberg does DOt decide between 
the statements (ii. 67). Aldred had 
also crowned Harold, according to Flo- 
rence of Worcester (i. 224) and Simeon 
of Durham (193), although Wilham of 
Poitiers (Patrol, cxlix. 1245) and Or- 
deric (iii. 17), as well as the Bayeux 
Tapestry, represent Stigand as having 
officiated. Dean Hook (i. 514) follows 
Orderic and William, but Drs. Lingard 
(i. 360) and Lappenberg (i. 532) seem 
to be right in preferring the statement 
of the English chroniclers to that of the 
foreigners. 

>» WUl. Malmesb. G. P. in Patrol, 
clxxix. 1459. 

* Flor. Wig. ii. 5; "Roe. Hoveden, 
269, b; Inett, ii. 7. Dean Hook shows 
reason for thinking that Stigand himself 
was not present (i. 522). At this 
council the crown was placed on Wil- 
liam's head by the legates, who are 
therefore said by Lanfranc's biographer 
to have " confirmed him as king of 
England " (c. 6 ; cf. Order. Vital, iv. 8). 
Bat it seems to have been nothing more 
than the observance of a custom usual 
among northern nations, that at certain 
festival seasons the king wore his crown, 
which was placed on bis head by some 
eminent prelate. (See Cosm. Pragens. i. 
28, and the note in Pert2, viii. ; Inett, 
ii. 11.) At Christmas 1109, during a 



vacancy in the see of Canterbury, there 
was a quarrel between the archbishop 
of York and the bishop of London (as 
provincial dean of Canterbury), for the 
ri^ht of "crowning" Henry I. They 
wished to follow this up by a struggle 
for precedence at the king*s table, but 
he ordered them both to be turned out of 
the hall. (Eadmer, Hist. Nov. p. 83.) 
See, too, a story as to archbishop Ralpn 
at the second marriage of Henry, in L 
vi. init. 

^ Inett, ii. 14-5; Lappenb. ii. 100. 
The only Englishman who retained his 
bishoprick was the pious and simple- 
minded Wulstan, of Worcester. W. 
Malmesb. ii. 450. 

" lugulph. ap. Fell, 70; Eadmer, 29, 
87 ; Lingard, i. 457. In 1 1 14 the monks 
of Canterbury cried out against the 
appointment of any more foreigners, on 
the ground that there were persons 
** patrise lingns " who equalled Lanfranc 
in learning and Anselm in piety; but 
the candidate whom they carried, Ralph, 
although of English birth, was '* si 
genus explores, spectabili Normano- 
rum prosapia oriundns" (W. Malmesb. 
G. P. 1506); and the same combination 
of Norman descent with English birth 
is found again in Thomas Becket (a.d. 
1162), who has often been supposed a 
Saxon. The intervening archbishops 
were foreigners. 
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against a system so adverse to the interests of the diurch and of 
the people." 

The later Anglo-Saxon clergy are very unfavourably represented 
to us by writers after the conquest It is said that they were 
scarcely able to stammer out tlie forms of Divine service — ^that any 
one who knew ** grammar " was regarded by his brethren as a 
prodigy ;^ and religion as well as learning had fallen into decay. 
But, although the increase of intercourse w^ith other countries 
eventually led to an improvement in the English church, it seem 
questionable whether the immediate effect of the change introduced 
by the conquest was beneficial. The new prelates were in genoal 
chosen for other than ecclesiastical merits ; they could not edify 
their flocks, whose language they woidd have scorned to UIide^ 
stand ; p the Anglo-Saxon literature, the richest by far that any 
Teutonic nation as yet possessed, fell into oblivion and contempt ; 
the traditions of older English piety were lost ; and there was no 
love or mutual confidence to win for the new hierarchy the influence 
which the native pastors had been able to exert for the enforcement 
of religion on their people.** 

But while the dignities of the church were commonly bestowed 
on illiterate warriors or on couft-chaplains, the primacy was to be 
otherwise disposed of Lanfranc had been sentenced by William 
to banishment from Normandy for opposing his marriage with 
Matilda, as being within the forbidden degrees ; but, as he was 
on his way to leave the country, an accidental meeting with the 
duke led to a friendly understanding, so that Lanfranc was em- 
ployed to obtain the pope's sanction for the union, and a removal 
of the interdict under which William's territories had been laid.' 
Ilis success in this commission recommended him to the duke's 
favour ; he was transferred from Bee to the headship of St. Stephen's 
at Caen, the noble abbey which William was required to found in 
penance for the irregularity of his marriage, and, after baring 
already refused the archbishoprick of Rouen, he was now urged to 
accept that of Canterbury." It was not without much reluctance 
that he resolved to undertake so onerous a dignity among a people 
of barbarous and unknown language ; and the diflSculties which he 
experienced and foresaw in the execution of his oflSce speedily 

° Ord. Vit.l. iv. 13. See above, p. 062. timodarum oc^npationum ad alia neces- 

o W. Malmesb. ii. 417-8. Cf. Ord. sario attrahebat.^' Ord. Vit. W. U. 

Vit iv. 10. 1 See Lappenb. ii. 97-102. 

p William himself attempted to learu ' Vita Lanfr. 7-8. 

it ; '* ast a pcrceptione hujusmcMii durior * lb. 4, 6 ; Guib. Gemet. vii. 26. 

rctas ilium oompescebat, et tumultus mul- 
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induced him to solicit permission from Alexander 11. to return to 
his monastery ; * but the pope refused to consent, and Lanfranc 
thereupon requested that the pall might be sent to him. The 
answer came from the archdeacon Hildebrand — that, if the pall 
could be granted to any one without his personal appearance at 
Rome, it would be granted to Lanfranc ; but that the journey was 
indispensable." On his arrival at Rome, the archbishop was treated 
with distinguished honour. The pope, who had formerly 
been his pupil at Bee, rose up to receive him, explaining 
that he did so out of regard not for his office but for his learning ; 
and it was not until after this that he desired Lanfranc in his turn 
to perform the reverence which was due to St. Peter.* He bestowed 
on him two palls, as a mark of signal consideration — a compliment 
of which it is said that there has never been another instance^ — and 
invested him with the authority of legate. A question as to pre- 
cedence was raised by Thomas, archbishop of York, who had 
accompanied Lanfranc to Rome, and contended that, by the terms 
of Gregory's instructions to Augustine, the primacy of England 
ought to alternate between Canterbury and the northern see, for 
which he also claimed jurisdiction over Worcester, Lichfield, and 
Lincoln.' The pope declined to give judgment, and remitted the 
questions to England, where, after discussions in the king's presence 
at Winchester and at Windsor, they were decided in 
favour of Lanfranc on the ground of ancient custom. 
The archbishop of York was required to promise submission to 
Canterbur)', and, with his suffragans, to attend councils at such 
places as the archbishop of Canterbury should appoint.* 

Lanfranc exerted himself to reform the disorders of the English 
church, and in this he was effectually supported by the king, who 
bestowed on him his full confidence, and usually entrusted him with 
the regency-during his own absence on the continent. The primate 
used his influence to obtain the promotion of deserving men to 
bishopricks.^ Many churches which had fallen into ruin were 

* Ep. 1 ; Orderic, 1. iv. t. ii. 212. above, p. 19 ; and for the York version 
» Inter Epp. Lanfr. 6. This had not of the affair, Stubbs, in Twysden, 1686- 

been the case in earlier times (see the 1706. It is said that the appointment 

'Liber Diurnus/ c. 4, in Patrol, cv.) ; of Thomas was objected to on the ground 

and the popes were soon obliged to that he was the son of a priest, but that 

give way on the point. Giesel. II. ii. Lanfranc interceded for him, and per- 

235. suaded the pope to overlook this irregu- 

« Vita Lanf. 11 ; Eadmer, 30. larity. Rad. de Diceto, ib. 483. 

y Will. Malmesb. G. Pontif. Patrol. • Lanfr. Ep. 3 ; Vita, 10-1 ; Wilkins, 

clxxix. 1460; Rock's * Church of our i. 324-5. 

Fathers,' ii. 151. ^ Lappenb, ii. 107-8. 

* W. Malmesb. G. P. 1460-1. See 
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rebuilt Sees which had been established in Tillages or small 
towns were removed to places of greater importance ; thus the 
bisKoprick of Selsey was transferred to Chichester, that of Sher- 
borne to Sarura, Elniham to Thetford, Dorchester to Lincoln, 
Lichfield to Chester ^ — a change agreeable to the ancient system 
of the church, but perhaps suggested by the policy of WUliam, 
who, by thus placing the bishops in fortified cities, secured their 
assistance in preserving the subjection of the people.^ Lanfranc 
was zealous for celibacy and monasticism. The effects of Dunstan's 
labours had passed away, and the English clergy had been accus- 
tomed to marry freely ; but the Italian primate renewed the 
endeavour to substitute monks for secular canons in cathedrals, 
and serious struggles arose in consequence.® Nor was the enforce- 
ment of celibacy on the clergy complete ; for, although a coundl 
at Winchester in 1076 enacted that no canon should have a wife, 
and that for the future no married man should be ordained priest 
or deacon, the rural clergy were, in contradiction to the regulations 
which Gregory VII. was labouring to enforce elsewhere, allowed 
by the council to retain their wives.' 

• William was greatly indebted to Rome. His expedition had 
been sanctioned by a consecrated banner, the gift of Alexander II.,' 
and he had found the papal support valuable in carrying out his 
plans as to the English church. But he was determined to make 
use of Rome — not to acknowledge her as a mistress. He held 
firmly in his own grasp the government of the church. By refrain- 
ing from the sale of prefennent — however he may have been guilty 
of simony in that wider definition which includes the bestowal of 
benefices for service or by favour — he earned the commendation of 
Gregory ; ^ but he promoted bishops and abbots by his own will, 
invested them by the feudal forms, and took it upon himself to 
exempt the abbey which was founded in memory of his victory 
at Hastings from all episcopal and monastic jurisdiction.^ No 

« W. Malmesb. G. Regum, 479 ; Rob. »» Ep. ix. 5. I cannot agree with Dr. 

de Monte, a.d. 1133 (Patrol, clx.). Lappenberg (ii. 139) that lie praise ▼« 

<* Lappenberg, ii. 1:20, who, in proof either ironical or meant to point oat 

of the opinion, remarks that Old Sarum, what William otujht to do. 

one of the new sees, was not a populous > Chron. de Bello, 25-8 (Lond. 1856). 

town, but merely a fortress. Gervase of Canterbury says that whoi 

« W. Malmesb. G. P. 1478 ; Eadmer, Lanfranc, on the death of ScoUand, 

10, 32. For a list of the places where abbot of St. Augustine's, asked leare 

this change was made, see Wharton, to nominate an abbot, as bis predeces- 

Aug. Sac. ii. 352. sors had done, tiie Conqueror answered 

' Can. 1 (Wilkins, i. 367). that he was resolved to " keep aU the 

f W. MaUncsb. 410. staves in his own hands " (Twysden, 
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pope was to be acknowledged in England, except by the king's 
permission ; nor, although William allowed legates to hold synods 
in furtherance of his own views, was anything to be treated or 
enacted at these meetings without his previous sanction. The 
bishops were forbidden to obey citations to Home ; they were 
forbidden to receive letters from the pope without showing them to 
the king ; nor was any of his nobles or servants to be excommuni- 
cated without his licence.'' The bishop was no longer to sit in the 
same court with the sheriflF, but his jurisdiction was confined to 
spiritual mattera" The tenure of frank-almoign (or free alms), 
under which the bishops had formerly held their lands, was ex- 
changed for the feudal tenure by barony ; and the estates of the 
clergy became subject to the same obligations as other lands." 

In his ecclesiastical policy William was willingly seconded by 
the primate. Lanfranc was indeed no devoted adherent of Gre- 
gory, with whom he was probably dissatisfied on account of the 
indulgence which the pope had shown to his antagonist Berengar. 
In a letter to a partisan of the antipope, he professes neutrality 
as to the great contest of the time, and even shows an inclination 
towards the imperial side. After censuring the unseemly language 
which his correspondent had applied to Gregory, he adds — 
** yet I believe that the emperor has not undertaken so great an 
enterprise without much reason, nor has he been able to achieve 
so great a victory without much aid from God." And, while he 
advises Guibert's agent not to come to England, it is on the 
ground that the king's leave ought first to be obtained — that Eng- 
land has not rejected Gregory, or given a public adhesion to either 
pope, and that there is room for hearing both parties before 
coming to a decision.® If such was the archbishop's feeling as to 
the controversy between the pope and the emperor, he could hardly 
fail to be wholly with his sovereign in any questions between 
England and Rome. 

Gregory, in his letters to William and to Lanfranc, spoke of 
the king with profuse expressions of the deepest respect, as in- 

1327). But Thorn represents these ^ Eadmer, 29-30. 
words as spoken by William Ifufus on " Wilkins, i. 368. This severance 
being asked by the monks to let them of jurisdiction, however, became the 
choose their own abbot in the room of ground for great claims on the part of 
ScoUand's successor, Guy (ib. 1794); the clergy. See Inett, ii. 60-2. 
and, in any case, they would seem to " Rog. Wendover, ii. 7; luett, ii. 49; 
belong to Kufus, as Scolland died only Blackstone, i. 141. 
four days before the death of the ° Ep. .59 (probably addressed to Car- 
Conqueror in Normandy. See Thorn, dinal Hugh the White). 
1792. 
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comparably superior to all other princes of the age ; and, when 
obliged to censure any of his acts, he was carefiil to season the 
censure with compliments to the king*s character, with remem- 
brances of their old mutual regard, and of the services whid be 
had rendered to William in former days.P But these blandishments 
were thrown away on a sovereign whose policy was as decided, 
and whose will was as strong, as those of Gregory himself. When, 
in 1079, the pope required William to see to the payment rf 
Peter-pence from England, and to swear fealty to the apostolic 
see, the answer was cool and peremptory — " Your legate has ad- 
monished me in your name to do fealty to you and your successon, 
and to take better order as to the money wliich my predecessors 
have been accustomed to send to the Roman church ; the one I 
have admitted ; the other I have not admitted. I refused to do 
fealty, nor will I do it, because neither have I promised it, nor do 
I find that my predecessors have performed it to yours." *i The 
payment was to be made, not as a tribute, but as alms.' The pope 
declared that money without obedience was worthless, and at the 
same time he complained of the king's conduct in other respects; 
that, by a presumption which no one even among heathen princes 
had ventured on, he prevented the prelates of his kingdom from 
visiting the apostle's city ; that he had promoted to the see of 
Rouen the son of a priest — an appointment to which Gn^ry was 
resolved never to consent. His legate was charged to threaten 
William with the wrath of St Peter unless he should repent, and 
to cite certain representatives of the English and Norman bishops 
to a synod at Rome." No heed was paid to this citation ; but the 
pope submitted to the slight ; and it is certain that, but for the 
voluntary retirement of William's nominee, the objection in the 
case of Rouen would have been withdrawn.^ Equally unsuccessful 
were the pope's attempts on Lanfranc. Again and again invita- 
tions, becoming by degrees more urgent, required the archbishop 
to appear at Rome, where he had not been since Gregory's election. 
After a time the pope expresses a belief that he is influenced by 
fear of the king, but tells him that neither fear, nor love, nor the 
difficulties of the journey, ought to detain him." Lanfranc, in his 
answer, showed no disposition to comply ; and he alluded, with an 

p E. g. Epp. i. 31 ; i. 70; vi. 30; » Guitmund, the person in questioo, 

vii. 23, 25. was made cardinal by Gregory himKlf. 

1 Inter Epp. I^nfr. 7. See p. 663, n. «f. 

' Inett, ii. 42. « Ep. vi. 30 (Mar. 25, 1079). 
• Ep. vii. 1 (Sept. 23, 1079, Jaffv). 
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indifference which must have been very annoying, to the failure of 
the pope's claim to fealty/ At length Gregory summoned the 
archbishop to set out for Rome within four months after receiving 
his citation, and to appear there on a certain day, under pain of 
deposition ; * but the citation was as vain as those before it, and 
the threat was never followed up J 

Gregory again found himself obliged to remonstrate in the case 
of William's half-brother, Odo, bishop of Bayeux. Odo, deluded 
(it is said) by the arts of soothsayers, who assured him that a 
person of his name was to be pope, sent large sums of money to 
Rome for the purpose of securing himself an interest there, and 
enlisted a considerable force with which he intended to make his 
way to Italy. But William, on discovering the project, arrested 
and imprisoned him; and, in answer to an objection as to the 
bishop's spiritual character, declared that he had proceeded against 
him, not as bishop, but as earl of Kent.' Gregory expostulated 
with the king, insisting on the immunities of the clergy, with the 
pretended saying of St. Ambrose, that royalty is less comparable 
to the episcopal dignity than lead to gold,* and quoting the text — 
" He that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of Mine eye ;" *» but Odo 
remained in prison until his brother, when dying, reluctantly 
ordered his release;*^ and here, as in the other cases, conduct 
which would have drawn down the most awful thunders of Rome 
on the head of a weaker prince, was allowed to pass unpunished 
in the stern, able, powerful, and resolute master of England and 
Normandy. 

In 1087 the Conqueror was succeeded by William Rufus. For 
a time the new king was kept within some degree of restraint by 
the influence of Lanfranc, who had been his tutor; but on the 
archbishop's death, in 1089, his evil dispositions were altogether 
uncontrolled. William, according to an ancient writer, " feared 
God but little, and men not at all" ^ His character was utterly 
profane ; his coarse and reckless wit was directed not only against 

' Lanfr. Ep. 8. that Gregory invited the bishop of 

* Ep. iz. 20 (Dec. 4, IG81). Bayeux to aid him with an army against 

7 In one of his letters to Lanfranc, the emperor, and even flattered him with 

Gregory begs the archbishop to restrain the hope of succeeding to the papacy, ii. 

the Scots (i.e. Irish), who were said to be 137. 

in the habit of selling their wives ; and • See above, p. 627. 

the English, too, if any of them did so. *> (Zach. ii. 8); Greg. Ep. xi. 2. 

Append. Ep. 1. ^ Flor. Wigom. ii. 20. 

■ Order. Vital, vii. 8 (tiii. 189. seqq.). «» W. Malmesb. 495; see, too, Rog. 

The Odo who became pope was Urban Wendover, ii. 160. 

II. Dr. Lappenberg thinks it probable 
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the superstitions of the age, or against the clergy, whom he de- 
spised and hated, hut against religion itself.* The shameksB 
debaucheries in which he indulged gaTe an example whidi his 
subjects were not slow to imitate/ The rapacity by whidi he 
endeavoured to supply his profuse expenditure ^ fell with espedal 
weight on the property of the church. In former times the reve- 
nues of a vacant abbey had been committed to the bishop, and 
those of a vacant bishoprick to the archbishop, under whose sape^ 
intendence they were applied to religious or charitable uses;* 
under the Conqueror, they were administered by a clerk, who ' 
was accountable for his stewardship to the next incumbent* Bat 
William's chosen adviser, a Norman ecclesiastic of low birth, 
named Ralph Passeflaber or Flambard,'' devised the idea that, as 
bishopricks and abbacies were fiefe of the crown, the profits of 
them during vacancy belonged to the sovereign. Under this pre- 
text William kept bishopricks long vacant ; while the diocese was 
left without a pastor, he extorted all that was possible from the 
tenants of the see, by means alike oppressive to them and injurious 
to the future bishop ; ™ and the most unblushing simony was prac- 
tised in the disposal of ecclesiastical preferments." 

After the death of Lanfranc, the primacy remained vacant for 
nearly four years. In answer to enti-eaties that he would nominate 
a successor, AVilliam swore, as he was wont, " by the holy &ce of 
Lucca," that he would as yet have no archbishop but himself; aod 
when public prayers were offered up for the direction of his choice, 
he said that the church might ask what it pleased, but that he was 
resolved to take his own way.® A severe illness, which followed 
soon after, was regarded as a judgment of heaven, and the king 
was earnestly urged to show his penitence by filling up the pii* 

« See, for instances, Eadmer, 52. Flanibardtis " (Ep. iv. 2); and it wonld 

' Order. Vital, iv. 9 ; H. Huntingdon, seem from Orderic (ill. Sll) that the 

I. vii., Patrol, cxcv. 934. name was given to him as characteristic 

f For this, see Malmesbnry, 496. before he attained power. 

^ Orderic, iii. 313 ; Collier, ii. 66. « Order. Vital, in. 312 ; Flor. WigonL 

» W. Malraesb. 498 ; Lingard, i. 534. ii. 46 ; Sym. Duuelm. a.d. 1HK). 

k Order. Vital, iv. 54, 107-8. See » Eadmer, 34. 

Augl. Sac. i. 705-8, as to Kalpli. It «> Eadm. 34-5. The " holy face of 

has been questioned whether he was Lucca *' was a fieure of the Savioar in 

called Flambard {firchrand, on account cedar wood, said to have been caired 

of his character, since he figures under by St. Nicodemus, and still presnred 

that name in Domesday Book (p. 51) in the cathedral. (Baron. 1099. 40-7; 

as a possessor of land in Hampshire Murray's Handbook of Central Italy, 19, 

before the Conquest (I^ppenb. ii. 167 ; ed. 1861.) Some writers (as Mr. Sharon 

Foss, 'Judges of England, i. 63). But Turner, * Middle Ages,' i. 147) mike 

Anselm says, " Propter crudelitatem William swear " by the face of ^• 

similem flammie comburenti prsnomiue Luke." 
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macy, and by redressing the grievances of his government He 
consented, promised amendment, and made choice of Anselm as 
archbishop.P 

Anselm was born of an honourable family at Aosta, in 1033 or 
the following year.^ His boyhood was devout, but was succeeded 
by a somewhat irregular youth, more especially after the death of 
his pious and gentle mother, to whom he was deeply attached. 
The harshness with which his father treated him produced a resolu- 
tion to leave his home ; he crossed the Alps, and, after having, like 
Lanfranc, resided for some time at Avranches, he became, at the 
age of twenty-seven, a monk at Bee, where the founder, Herluin, 
was still abbot, while Lanfranc was prior and master of the school/ 
On the removal of Lanfranc to Caen in 1063, Anselm succeeded 
him in his offices, and at the death of Herluin, in 1078, he was 
elected to the abbacy. With each dignity which he attained, his 
anxious feeling of responsibility increased, and he would have 
returned to the condition of a simple monk, but for the authority 
of Maurilius, archbishop of Rouen.* His fame speedily even sur- 
passed that of Lanfranc, and his name was widely spread by 
treatises on philosophical, theological, and grammatical subjects. 
Pupils flocked to his instructions ; questions were addressed to him 
from all quarters, and his friend and biographer, Edmer, tells us 
that his answers were received as oracles from heaven.* Since the 
time of St. Augustine, the church had produced no teacher of equal 
eminence with Anselm, or so powerful in his influence on later 
ages. He has been described as the founder of natural theology ; " 
but if this title is to be applied to him, the term must be understood 
as signifying a theology which aimed at bringing the aid of phi- 
losopical thought to the support of the most rigid orthodoxy of the 
church.* Whereas Scotus had made philosophy his foundation, 
and had endeavoured to reduce religion into accordance with it, 
the method of Anselm was exactly the opposite ; its character is 

r Eadm. 35. Authorities used for 1852 ; Ch. de R^musat, 'S. Anselme de 

Anselm '.—Opera, ed. Gerberon, Paris, Cant orWry/ Paris, 1853. 

1721 ; Eadmer, * Vita Anselmi/ and •» R^musat, 22. 

* Historia Novorum/ in Appendix to ' Eadm. 2-3. 

Anselm ; Job. Sarisb., Vita Anselmi, • lb. 5-9. 

(Patrol, cxcix.) ; Mohler, * Anselm v. * lb. 8 ; Mohler, 54. 

Canterbury ' ( Aufti&tze, i.) ; Churches " Schrockh, xxiv. 352-3. 

' Essays and Reviews/ Lond. 1854 (in- ' See Remusat, 55-7, 478 ; Mohler, 

eluding two papers on St. Anselm ftom 346 ; Ampere, iii. 306 ; Hasse, ii. 50-1 ; 

the 'British Critic* of 1843J ; Hasse, Giesel. II. ii. 383-6; Milman, iii. 248-9 ; 

' Anselm y. Canterbury,' vol. i. transl. Ritter, vii. 325-9 
by Turner, Lond. 1850, vol. ii. Leipx. 

PART II. '] A 
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expressed in the title originaDy given to his ^Prodog^on* — ^ Faith 
in search of Understanding.'^ The object of that work is to 
prove the existence and attributes of the Deity by a single argo- 
nient Edmer relates that when the idea of such a proof had 
entered into Anselm's mind, he was unable to eat, drink, or sleep; 
it disturbed him at his devotions, and, although he endeavoured 
to resist it as a temptation of the devil, he could not rest until, 
in the watches of the night, a light broke in on him * — " God is 
that than which nothing greater can be conceived ; and he who 
well understands this will understand that the Divine Being existi 
in such a manner that His non-existence cannot even be conceived."* 
A monk named Gaunilo wrote a short tract in reply, objectiif 
that the conception of a thing does not imply its existence, and 
exemplifying this by the fabulous island of Atlantis ;^ and Anada 
rejoined that the illustration was inapplicable to the question, nnoe 
existence is a part of the perfections which are conceived of as 
belonging to the Deity.* 

The character of Anselm was amiable, gentle, and modest 
Simple, and even severe, in his own habits, he was indulgent to 
others, and the confidence which he placed in those below him, 
with his indifference to the vulgar interests of the world, was ofkcB 
abused. Edmer draws a very pleasing picture of his fiuniliar inte^ 
course, and relates many stories which illustrate his wisdom, Us 
kindly temper, his mild, yet keen and subtle humour.** In one of 
these stories, an abbot " who was accounted very religious " applies 
in despair for advice as to the treatment of the pupils in his 
monastery ; he had flogged them indefatigably both by day and hj 
night, but, instead of amending, they only grew worse. Anaeb 

7 * Fides quserens iDtellectum/ Opera, ment twice disappeared, haviDff, it vtf 

29 ; K<5mii8at, 459. " Sicut rectus ordo supposed, been made away with hy tk 

exigit ut profunda Christians fidei ere- devil. Job. Sarisb. 5. 

damns, pnusquam ea prsDSumamns ra- ^ ' Liber pro Insipiente ' (a title refer 

tione discutere, ita negligentia mihi ring to Anselm's qnotation of Pt. ziv. 1)» 

▼idetur si, postquam confirmati sumus in Anselm's works, 36. 

in fide, non studemus quod credimns ' ' Liber Apologeticus contra Gani- 

intelligerc" (Cur Deus Homo, i. 2). lonem respondentem pro Innmeiile,' 

•* Christian us per fidtm debet ad intel- ib. 37-40. See Hist. Litt, rm. 158; 

lectum proficere, non per intellectnm ad Hasse, ii. 241; Ritter, yii. 335-8; Bp^ 

fidcm accedere, aut, si intelligere non Thomson's Hampton Lectures fw 185S» 

valet, a fide recedere. Sed cum ad pp. 5, 236. Anselm's argument did mA 

intellectum valet pertingere, delectatur ; find ftivour with the schoolmeii in me* 

cum vero nequit, quod capere nou po- ml, but has become fiunons in later tiacf 

test, veneratur" (Ep. ii. 41). Cf. De as revived, and perhaps independeollj 

Fide Trinitatis, 2, &c. Calthough this is not certain), by D» 

* Eadm. 6. Cartes. R^osat, 527-531. 

■ Prosloffion, c. 4. The tablets on <* Eadm. 16, 21. 
which he nad sketched out his argu- 
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by degrees leads him to understand that so hrutal a discipline 
could only be expected to brutalise its objects, and the abbot 
returns home to practise a wiser and a gentler system.® But as 
the exercise of Anselm's philosophical genius was subordinated to 
the strictest orthodoxy, so with his calm and peaceful nature he 
combined the most unbending resolution in the cause of the 
hierarchical system. To this he seems to have adhered, not from 
any feeling of interest or passion, or even of strong personal con- 
inction, but because it was sanctioned by the church, while the 
scandalous abuses perpetrated by such sovereigns as William Bufus 
tended to blind him to the existence of dangers on the other side ; 
and his assertion of it was marked by nothing of violence or 
assumption, but by an immoveable tenacity and perseverance/ 

Anselm was already known and honoured in England, which he 
bad visited for the purpose of superintending the English estates 
of his abbey. He had been acquainted with the Conqueror, who, in 
conversing with him, laid aside his wonted sternness ;* and he had 
been the guest of Lanfranc, who had profited by his advice to deal 
tenderly with the peculiarities and prejudices of the people com- 
mitted to his care.^ It was with great reluctance that, during the 
yacancy of the primacy, he yielded to the repeated invitations of 
Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, who desired to see him in a sickness 
which was supposed to be mortal : for he knew that popular opinion 
had designated him as the successor of his old master ; he was 
unwilling to exchange his monastery, with its quiet opportunities 
of study and thought, and his position of influence as a teacher, 
for the pomp and troubled dignity of the English primacy ; and, 
honouring royalty, disliking contention, but firmly resolved to 
maintain the cause of the church, he shrank from the connexion 
with such a prince as William — a connexion which he compared to 
the yoking a young untamed bull with an old and feeble sheep/ 
He therefore endeavoured, with a sincerity which cannot reason- 
ably be questioned, to decline the office ; but he was carried into 
the sick king's chamber at Gloucester, the crosier was forced into 

• lb*. 8. deny that he was slain, not for the con- 

' R^usat, 286 ; Martineau, 302. fession of Christ's name, but because he 

r £adm. 33. would not redeem himself with money." 

^ In particular, Lanfranc questioned Anselm showed how, even without in- 

tlie title of Archbishop Alphege, mur- quiring further into the history, the 

dered by the Danes in 1012 (Ang. Sax. national reverence might be justified, 

Chron. in Ann. ; Osbem. Yita Elph. in and Lanfranc was convinced. Eadm. 

Patrol, cxlviii.), to the character of saint 10-1. See Guib. Novig. in Patrol, clvi. 

and martyr, in which the English re- 614. 
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his hands, and notwithstanding his struggles he was hurried away 
to a neighbouring church, where the people received him with ao- 
clamations as archbishop, and the clergy sang **Te Deum** for the 
electioa*' He did not, however, consider himself at liberty to 
accept the primacy, until he had been released from his obligatioiis 
to his monks, to the archbishop of Rouen, and to his sovereign, 
duke Robert of Normandy.™ 

The king recovered, and relapsed into combes even worse dian 
before." The works of amendment which he had begun were im- 
done, and when Gundulf, bishop of Rochester, ventured gently to 
remind him of his late promises, he disavowed the obligation in t 
speech of outrageous profanity.** Anaelm waited on him at Dover, 
and stated the terms on which only he would consent to be 
archbishop — that he should be allowed to enjoy all the rights of 
his see which Lanfranc had possessed, with such portions of its 
alienated property as he might be able to recover ; that William 
should pay him the same regard in spiritual matters which the 
king claimed from the archbishop in temporal things ; and that no 
offence should arise as to his acknowledgment of pope Urban, who 
had not yet been recognised in England. The answer was, that he 
should have all which Lanfranc had had, but that the other pointe 
must remain undecided for the present^* The archbishop was in- 
vested in September 1093, but his consecration did not take place 
until the 4th of December. At this ceremony the archbishop of 
York, who took the chief part in it, objected to the title of 
"Metropolitan of all England," on the ground that the metro- 
politan power of Canterbury did not extend over the northern 
province. The objection was allowed, and the title of Primate 
was substituted."^ 

The first entrance of Anselm into his city had been disturbed by 
the appearance of Flambard, who in the king's name instituted 
against him a suit of which the subject is not recorded ;' and othtf 
events soon occurred to justify the apprehensions with which he had 
undertaken his ofHce. William was busy in raising subsidies for an 

k Anselm, Ep. iii. 1-2 ; Eadm. 13, p Eadm. 37 ; Anselm, Ep. iiL 21 

34*6. For the trial on Penenden Heath be- 

™ Ep. iii. 4, 10. tween Lanfranc and Odo, who, as etii 

" Henr. Huntingd. 1. Yii. (Patrol, cxcv. of Kent, had seized manv manors be- 

8.34). longing to the archbishoprick, tee 

o *'Scia8, O episcope, quod per sane- Kmulf, in Patrol, clxiii. 1449, aeqq. 

turn vultum de Luca nunquam me Deus % Eadm. 13, 37. 

bonum habebit pro malo quod mihi ' Id. 37. 
intulerit." Eadm. 37. 
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intended expedition into Normandy, and the archbishop, after his 
consecration, was advised by his friends to send him a contribution 
of five hundred pounds, in the hope that it might render the king 
fisivourable to the church. William was at first pleased with the 
gift, but some of his advisers persuaded him that it was too little 
— that the archbishop, in consideration of his promotion, ought to 
have given twice or four times as much. Anselm replied that he 
could not raise more without distressing his tenants ; that it should 
not be his last gift ; that a little freely given was better than a larger 
sum extorted : and, as William persevered in refusing the money, 
he bestowed it on the poor for the benefit of the king's soul, com- 
forting himself with the thought that he could not be charged with 
even the appearance of simony.' The king was deeply offended. 
He evaded the fulfilment of his promise as to the restoration of the 
archbishop's estates.^ He refused him leave to hold a council for 
the suppression of disorders among the clergy and monks, and for 
the general reformation of morals ; and when Anselm urged the 
necessity of filling up the vacant abbacies, he asked, ^' What is 
that to you ? — are not the abbeys mine ? " " They are yours," re- 
plied the primate, ^^ to defend and protect as advocate, but they 
are not yours to invade and to devastate."" The knowledge of the 
royid disfavour naturally raised up or encouraged a host of lesser 
enemies, who industriously persecuted Anselm by their encroach- 
ments on his property and by other annoyances.* The bishops 
advised him to propitiate William by a new offering of five hundred 
pounds ; but he declared that he would not oppress his exhausted 
tenants, and that such a proceeding would be alike unworthy of the 
Idng and of himself.^ 

Notwithstanding all discouragements, the archbishop set vigor- 
ously about the work of reform. In the beginning of Lent, when 
the court was at Hastings, he refrised to give the customary ashes 
and benediction to the young nobles who affected an effeminate 
style of dress and manners — wearing long hair, which they curled 
and adorned like women. It is not to be supposed that he re- 
garded for their own sake these follies, or the fashionable shoes in 
which the invention of Fulk of Anjou * had been developed by one 

• Ep. ill. 24; Eadm. 13, 38. Dr. obliged to aDticipate his income. Eadm. 

LiDgard observes (i. 539) that the S5. 
money was probably borrowed, as the * Ep. iii. 24. 
tenants of the see had been so drained « l&dm. 39. 
by the royal exactions during the va- » Id. 17. 
cancy that for three years Anselm was r Id. 39. ' See p. 677. 
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of William's courtiers, who twisted their long points into the fike- 
ness of a ram's horn/ But he dreaded the tendency of such fittbim 
to extinguish a high and active spirit, and he denounced them from 
a knowledge that they were connected with habits of luxury and 
gaming, and with the unnatural vices which had become rife is 
England since the conquest^ 

Since the death of Gregory VII. neither of the rival popes had 
been acknowledged in England."^ The king had come to regard 
it as a special prerogative of his crown, distinguishing him frm 
other sovereigns, that iivithin his dominions no pope should k 
recognised except by his permission ; and this opinion had beea 
encouraged by courtly prelates.^ The right of Urban had, how- 
ever, been admitted in Normandy, and Anselm, as we have seen, 
had stipulated that he should be allowed to adhere to the pro- 
fession which, as abbot of Bee, he had made to that pontiff. Be 
now, on William's return from the Norman expedition, requested 
leave to go to Rome, and to receive his pall from the pope. ^ Fima 
which pope ? " asked the king ; and, on Anselm's replying ** From 
Urban," he angrily declared that neither his father nor hinudf 
had ever allowed any one to be styled pope in England without 
their special warrant; as well might the archbishop attempt to 
deprive him of his crown. Anselm on this desired tliat the qpes- 
tion whether his duty to the pope were inconsistent with his dutj 
to the king might be discussed at a council ; and an assembly of 
bishops and nobles met for the purpose at Rockingham, in Maidi 
109b.' 

The ai:chbisliop took his stand on the principle that God ought 
to be obeyed rather than man. Two only of his own order, the 
bishops of Rochester ^ and Chichester, supported him. William of 

• Order. Vital, iii. 323, who styles the passage of Orderic (iv. 207-210) shoir, 

master of this fashion " nebulo. the fashions long survired. See, too, 

<> lb. 323-5; W. Malmesb. 498; Will. Malmesb. t9». and note; BrisL 
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on the spot. But Edmer, at a later ^ See the bishop of Durham's speeck 

time, tells us that any one who did not at Rockingham, in Eadm. 41. 

wear long hair was taken for a rustic or * l£adm. 17, 40. 

a monk {Si), and, as the notes on the ' Gundulf, formerly a monk of Bee 
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St Calais,^ bishop of Durham, and Herbert of Norwich, who, from 
his character, was styled the Flatterer^ were vehement in their 
opposition ; while the rest, accustomed as they had been to the 
Conqueror's ecclesiastical supremacy, and perplexed by the discord 
between powers which had until then acted in concert, behaved 
with timidity and indecision.' The king maintained that it was an 
invasion of his rights for a subject to look to any other authority, 
even in spiritual things. The bishops advised the archbishop to 
make full submission ; but, when William asked them to disown 
him, they answered that they could not venture on such a step against 
the primate, not only of England, but of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
adjacent islands. Anselra, who throughout retained his composure, 
and at one time even fell asleep while the bishops had withdrawn 
for a consultation, professed his readiness to answer for his conduct 
in the proper place ; and his enemies were alarmed at the words, 
which they rightly understood to imply that, as metropolitan, he 
was amenable to the pope's jurisdiction only. The bishop of 
Durham, after having in vain attempted to influence Anselm, told 
the king that, as the archbishop had Scripture and the canons in 
his favour, the only way to deal with him was by force — that he. 
should be stripped of the ensigns of liis dignity, and should be 
banished from the realm.*^ On being again asked by William 
whether they renounced the archbishop, some of the prelates 
replied that they did so absolutely ; others, that they renounced 
him in so far as he pretended to act by Urban's authority. The 
king was indignant at the qualified answer, and those who had 
made it were afterwards obliged to pay heavily for the recovery of 
his favour.™ The nobles behaved with greater spirit than the 
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bishops, declaring that, although they had not taken any oath to 
the primate, they could not disown him, especially as he bad conh 
mitted no offence ; while the people, who surrounded the place of 
meeting, were zealous in his cause, and loudly exclaimed against 
his cowardly brethren as Judascs, Pilates, and Herods." At length 
it was resolved that there should be a truce until the octaTe of 
Whitsunday. Ansel ra was ordered in the mean time to confine 
himself to his diocese ; but the truce was broken on the king's 
side by the pillage of the archbishop's estates, by attacks on Us 
train, and by the banishment of some of his confidential friends.* 

William took advantage of the interval to send two ecdeaastics 
to Rome, with instructions to inquire into the claims of the rival 
popes, to make terms with the claimant whom they should find to 
be legitimate, and to obtain from him a pall for the archbishop of 
Canterbury, without naming Anselm, for whom the king hoped 
by this means to substitute another. The decision of the eiiYoys 
was in favour of Urban, from whom a pall was brought to England 
by Walter, bishop of Albano. The king agreed to acknowledge 
Urban ; but when he asked the legate to depose Anselm, he was 
told that it was impossible. The archbishop was summoned to 
court, and was desired to receive the pall from William's own 
hands. He replied that it was not for any secular person to give 
the pall; and, as he persevered in his refusal, it was 
agreed that the pall should be laid by the legate on the 
high altar at Canterbury, and that the archbishop should take it 
thence, as from the hand of St. Peter.^ 

Robert of Normandy was now about to set out for the crusade, 
and had agreed to pledge the duchy to his brother in considera- 
tion of a sum of money for the expenses of his expedition.'* In 
order to make up this payment, William had recourse to severe 
exactions. He seized the plate of monasteries ; and when the 
monks remonstrated, he met them in his usual style by asking — 
"Have ye not shrines of gold and silver for dead men's bones ?"^ 
Anselm contributed liberally ; but he was soon after required to 

» Eadm. 42. fidelitatem B. Petro et pap® jaraverat 

*• Id. 43 ; Collier, ii. 77 ; Lappeub. salva fidelitate doniini sui regis,'* &c- 

ii. 193. (A.n. 109(), Patrol, cliv. 353.) The 
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answer in the king's court for having failed in the proper equip- 
ment of some soldiers whom he had supplied for an expedition 
against the Welsh/ He saw in this summons a design to bring 
him under feudal subjection, and knew that he could not look for 
justice, while the hopelessness of any satisfactory relations with 
such a prince as William became continually more and more evi- 
dent. He therefore resolved to lay his case before the pope, and 
requested leave to go to Rome that he might represent the state 
of the English church. William met the application by telling 
him that he had no need to make such a journey, since he had 
done nothing to require absolution, and, as for advice, he was fitter 
to give it to the pope than the pope to him.* The suit was thrice 
urged in vain. Anselm declared that he must obey God rather 
than man ; and that, even if leave were refiised, he must go to 
Rome. The bishops, whom he requested to support him, told him 
that they reverenced his piety and heavenly conversation, but that 
it was too far above them ; that, if he would descend to their level, 
they woidd gladly give him their assistance ; but that otherwise 
they must decline to do anything inconsistent with their duty to the 
king." William required him either to renounce his design, and 
swear that he would never apply to St. Peter, or to quit the king- 
dom for ever, but finally, at Winchester, yielded an un- oct. 15, 
gracious consent. The archbishop oflered to give him ^^^'^' 
his blessing unless it were refused ; and, on William's replying 
that he did not refuse it, they parted with a solemn benediction.* 

At Canterbury the archbishop took from the altar the stafi* 
and the dress of a 'pilgrim. When about to embark at Dover, 
he was subjected to the indignity of having his baggage publicly 
searched by William of Warelwast, one of the king's chaplains, 
in the vain hope of finding treasures ; and after his departure his 
archiepiscopal acts were annulled, the property of his see was 
confiscated, and his tenants were oppressed by the king's officers 
more mercilessly than ever.^ 

Anselm had been forbidden to take his way through Normandy.* 
The earlier part of his journey was a triumphant progress ; the 
latter paft was, from the fear of antipapalists and of robbers, per- 
formed in the garb of a simple monk, undistinguished by appearance 
from his companions, Baldwin, and the biographer Edmer, precentor 

• Eadm. 17, 46. * Id. 18, 48. 

» Ep iii. 11 ; Eadm. 17,47 ; Remusat. ^ Id.*19, 48-3. 
226. • Eadm. 47. ■ Order. Vital, iv. 55. 
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of Canterbury, whom in one of liis epistles he describes as *' the staff 
of his old age." * On arriving at Rome, he was received with ex- 
ti'aordinary distinction by Urban, who declared that he ought to be 
treated as an equal — as " pope and patriarch of another world"— 
and wrote to the king of England, desiring that the archiepisoopal 
property should be released from confiscation.^ After a stay often 
days in the city, Anselm withdrew to a monastery near Telese, in 
compliance with an invitation from the abbot, who was a Norman 
and had formerly been his pupiL In order that he might escape the 
extreme heat of summer, his host conveyed him to a retreat among 
tlie neighbouring hills ; and here he finished a treatise which he bad 
begun in England, on the purpose of the Saviours Incarnation^— a 
treatise of which the doctrine has become a standard of orthodoxj 
even in communions where the obligation to Anselm is little sus- 
pected. In the opening of it, he states that the subject was en- 
gaging the attention not only of the learned, but of many unedth 
cated Christians. He shows the necessity of a satisfaction for an 
in order that man might become capable of that blessedness for 
which he was originally created ; the impossibility that this satis- 
faction should be rendered except by God, while yet it must be 
made by man, from whom it was due ;** and the consequent neces- 
sity that the Mediator, who was to effect the reconciliation by his 
voluntary death, should at once be perfect God and perfect man.* 
Anselm in his retreat was regarded with veneration by all who 
saw him — even by the Saracens of the Apulian army. He thought 
of resigning his dignities, and of devoting himself to labour in this 
new sphere ; but the pope rejected the proposal, and required hun 
to attend a council which was to be held at Bari, before the body 
of St Nicolas, with a view to the reconciliation of the Greek and 
Latin churches.^ At this assembly, when the question of 
the procession of the Holy Ghost was proposed, Urban, 
after arguing from one of Anselm's treatises, desired the archbishop 

• Ep. iii. 25; Eadin. 19, 20, 49. the same effect (ii. 516). Lau f'Gre- 
^ Eadm. 20, 50. gor d. Grosse/ 362, 412) refers for the 
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himself to stand forward, and pronounced a high eulogium on his 
character and sufferings. Anselm was ready to discuss the subject, 
but was requested to defer his argument until the following day, 
when he spoke with a clearness and an eloquence which won univer- 
sal admiration.* The pope then entered on the grievances of the 
English church ; the council was unanimous for the excommunica- 
tion of William ; and Urban, inspirited by his success in the great 
movement of the crusade, was about to pronounce the sentence, 
when Anselm, throwing himself at his feet, entreated him to 
forbear, and gained fresh admiration by this display of mildness 
towards his oppressor.^ 

The archbishop accompanied Urban to Rome, where he was 
treated with a reverence second only to the pope, while the people, 
impressed by his demeanour, spoke of him not as '* the man" or 
"the archbishop," but as "the holy man."* About Christmas, 
envoys from England appeared — William of Warelwast being one. 
The pope told them that theii* master must restore everything to 
the archbishop on pain of excommunication ; but in private inter- 
views they were able, by means of large presents, to obtain a truce 
until Michaelmas.^ At the synod of the following Lent, the 
decrees against investitures and homage were renewed, and were 
received with general acclamation.™ Reginger, bishop of Lucca, 
introduced the subject of Anselm's wrongs, in an indignant speech, 
to which he added emphasis by striking the floor with his pastoral 
staff; and it was with diflSculty that the pope prevailed on him to 
desist, while Anselm, to whom the mention of his case was unex- 
pected, took no part in the scene." It was, however, now evident 
to him that he could not expect any strenuous assistance from 
Urban, and he withdrew to Lyons, where for a year and a half he 
was entertained with the greatest honour by archbishop Hugh.® 
During this residence at Lyons he was informed of the pope's 
death, in July 1099, and of William's mysterious and awfril end, 
in August IIOO.P 

Henry I., at his coronation, promised to redress the grievances 
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in the church and in the civil administration from which his subjectB 
had suffered during the late reign. Flambard, who had succeeded 
William of St Calais as bishop of Durham, was committed to the 
Tower.** The king resolved to fill up the vacant bishop- 
^ * ricks and abbeys ; he urgently invited Anselm to return,' 
and, on his arrival, apologised for having been crowned in the 
primate's absence." But a subject of difference soon arose. 

The custom of investiture and homage, which were r^arded 
as inseparable, was so firmly settled in England, that Anselm, 
notwithstanding his lofty ecclesiastical principles, had without 
scruple submitted to it at his elevation to the primacy/ But when 
he was now required to repeat his engagements, in acknowledg- 
ment of the new sovereign, he answered that it was forbidden bj 
the Roman council which he had lately attended. He declared 
that, although the objection to the ceremony was not his own, he 
held himself bound to maintain the council's decrees, and that if 
the king would not admit them, he could not communicate with 
him, or remain in England. He suggested, however, that Henry 
might ask the pope to dispense with the enforcement of them in 
his dominions.*^ A truce until Easter was agreed on, and, soon 
after it had expired, the king received an answer to a letter whidi 
he had written to the pope. In this answer Paschal dwelt on the 
distinction between ecclesiastical and secular power, but without 
touching the question whether investitiu^ and homage were really 
an invasion of the church's spiritual rights.* 

The king found it necessary to temporise. He feared the in- 
fluence of his brother Robert, who had returned from the east, 
adding to the charm of his popular manners the fame of a brave 
warrior, who had borne a conspicuous share in the delivery of the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidels. Henry, therefore, could not 
afford to alienate the clergy, while he was unwilling to give up so 
important a part of his prerogative as tliat which was now assailed.^ 
The nobles in general were opposed to the ecclesiastical claim, and 
the bishops joined them in declaring that, rather than yield the 
national rights, they would expel the primate from the reahoi, and 
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renounce their connexion with Rome.* Gerard, archbishop of 
York, Herbert of Norwich, and Robert of Coventry, were sent to 
Rome on the part of the king ; Raldwin and another monk on that 
of Anselm. The bishops were charged with a letter, in which 
Henry, while professing his desire to respect the pope as his pre- 
decessors had done, declared himself resolved to uphold the rights 
of his crown ; if, he said, he were to abase himself by suflPering 
them to be diminished, neither his nobles nor his people would 
endure it ; and he desired Paschal to choose between a relaxation 
of the decrees and a loss of England from his obedience.'^ 

In answer to the solicitations of the bishops, the pope declared 
that, even to save his life, he would not recede from the 
decrees ; he wrote to the king that his treatment of the ^^' 
church was as if an unnatural son should reduce his mother to 
bondage ; and he addressed to Anselm a letter of commendation 
and encouragement.** The bishops, however, who brought back the 
letter for Henry, professed to have been verbally assured by the 
pope that, if the king would in other respects discharge his duties 
well, he should not be troubled on the subject of investiture. The 
archbishop's envoys said that they had received no such communi- 
cation ; but the bishops rejoined that it had been made in secret ; 
that the pope would not commit it to writing, lest it should come 
to the knowledge of other princes, who might thereupon claim a 
like allowance. A vehement dispute followed. Baldwin indig- 
nantly insisted that he and his companion ought to be believed, 
supported as they were by the pope's letters. It was replied that 
the word of an archbishop and two bishops ought to outweigh that 
of two monklings,*' who by their very profession were disqualified 
for bearing witness in secular courts ; and that it was far superior 
to sheepskins bescribbled with ink, with a lump of lead appended to 
ihem : to which Baldwin rejoined that the question was not secular 
but spiritual.** A fresh reference was made to Rome, for the purpose 
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WhartoD*8 mistake in publishing this merly been advocate of the church of 

letter (Ang. Sac ii. 178) as if it were Toumay. Herm. Tornac. de Restaur, 

not in Geroeron's edition. Cf £pp. iii. S. Martini Tornac 13 (Patrol, clxxx.). 
37 ; iv. 2, 6. *• Eadm. 62. Dr. Lappenberg seems 

• The letter is given by Bromton, to think the pope had acted with 

Ann. 1 103, ap. Twysden, 499t duplicity (ii. 250-1). Mr. Church 

^ Eadm. 61. Hume, after a fruitless acquits him (208). Professor Hasse 

search for the text, " I have said ye are (Transl. 155) thinks that the bishops 

gods," which Paschal quotes in one of had misunderstood him ; M. de Kemusat, 

his letters, supposes it to be probably that in conversation he had spoken in 
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of ascertaining the pope's real sentiments,* and in the mean time 
Anselm agreed that he would not suspend conmiumon with Ae 
king, or with those who were invested by him. But he refoaed 
to consecrate some clergy of the court who were nominated to 
bishopricks ; and, although the archbishop of York was willing 
to take the chief part in the rite, two of the nominees declined to 
receive consecration on such terms/ 

At Michaelmas 1102, a council was held at London, and, bj 
Anselm's desire, it was attended by the nobles of the realm, in 
order to add force to« its decisions. A number of abbots were 
deprived for simony or other irregularities ; the obligation of 
celibacy was now for the first time extended to the parochial deigj 
of England ; ^ and the other canons bear sad evidence to the con- 
dition into which religion, discipline, and morality had sunk under 
the misgovernment of William Rufiis.^ The enforcement of cdi- 
bacy met with strong opposition, especially in the province of York, 
where many of the priests preferred the alternative of shutting 
their church-doors, and ^ving up the performance of all Divine 
service.* 

The king and the archbishop received answers from the pope; 
but Henry refused to make known the contents of that 
addressed to him, and Anselm refrained for a time from 
opening the other, lest it should involve him in fr'esh diflBculties. 
The king made an opportunity of visiting liim at Canterbury, and 
proposed that the archbishop should himself go to Rome with a 
view of obtaining a relaxation of the decrees. Anselm replied that» 
although old and infirm, he was willing to undertake the journey, 
but that he would not do anything to the injury of the church, or 
to his own discredit ; whereupon he was assured that he would 
only be expected to confirm the evidence of the king's own envoys 
as to the state of English affairs.^ 

The archbishop set out, and, on arriving at Bee, opened the 
pope's letter, by which he found that Paschal solemnly disavowed 
the words imputed to him by Henry's late envoys, and placed the 

a conciliatory tone, sopposiog that the tiani nominis summum dedecus incide- 

parties would come to an agreement, rent.' Henr. Huntingd. 1. Tii., Patrol 

302. cxcv. 244. The words are repeated by 

« Anselm, £p. iii. 73. Kob. de Monte, a.d. IIOS (ib. elx. or 

' Eadm. 634. Pertz, vi.>. 

^ ff ** Quod quibusdam mundissimum *> Eadm. 63 ; Wilkina, i. 382. 

visum est, (|aibusdam periculosum. Ne, * Sym. Dunelm. Ann. 1102, ^.Twyt- 

dum munditias viribus majores appete- den, 22S. 

rent, in immunditias borribiles adCnris- ^ Eadm. 65. 
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three prelates under censure until they should make satisfaction."' 
After a journey in which honours everywhere waited on him, he 
reached Rome, where about the same time William of Warelwast 
arrived as representative of the king. At an audience of the pope, 
the envoy declared that his master would rather lose his crown 
than abandon the right of investiture. Paschal replied that he 
himself would die rather than yield up his claim ; but, by way of 
conciliation, he confirmed in some other points the usages which 
had been introduced by William the Conqueror. Anselm soon 
discovered that his opponents were employing the substantial 
arguments which were generally successful at Rome ; and, after 
having received the papal blessing, with a vague confirmation of 
the privileges of his see, he again withdrew to the hospitality of 
Hugh of Lyons, who, since his former visit, had performed the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem.** On the way he was overtaken by 
William of Warelwast, who travelled for some time in his com- 
pany, and at parting told him that the king would gladly see 
him back, if the archbishop would do as his predecessors had done 
to the crown. Anselm considered this as forbidding his return, 
unless he would agree to terms which the late Roman canons had 
rendered impossible ; and he wrote from Lyons to warn the king 
that on him must be the guilt of any mischiefe which might 
follow.** 

Henry committed the property of the archbishoprick to the care 
of two of Anselm's retainers, who, as would appear from a hint of 
Edmer, did not exercise their stewardship very faithfully.** He 
repeatedly desired the primate to return, but without offering any 
mitigation of his conditions;^ while Anselm, in answer to letters 
from some of the clergy, who urged him to redress the disorders of 
the church, steadily declared that he could not return unless the 
king would make concessions.' The archbishop attempted by fre- 
quent messages to urge the pope to a more decided course ; but, 
although he prevailed on Paschal to excommunicate the Norman 
counsellors who had maintained the principle of investiture, and 

" Anselm. £p. iii. 74 ; Eadm. 65. on Henr^ the blame of forbidding his 

" Eadm. 66-7 ; Remusat, 336. return (ii. 254). But it appears that the 

« Ep. iii. 8S ; iy. 46 ; Eadm. 68. king justified the speech of William of 

p Eadm. 69. Warelwast, and the mterpretation which 

« K g. Ep. iii. 94, and the answer, the archbishop put on it, although the 

96 ; Eadm. 70. prohibition was not generally known in 

' Ep. iii. 90; Eadm. 69. Dr. Lap- England. Eadm. 69, 71 ; Inett, ii. 114; 

penberg censures Anselm for remaining Remusat, 337. 

in learned ease at Lyons, and throwing 
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the ecclesiastics who accepted it, no sentence was uttered agaiDst 
the king himself.' At length Anselm resolved to take further steps 
on his own responsibility. In the spring of 1105, he Yiated 
Henry's sister, the countess of Blois, and told her that he was about 
to excommunicate the king. The countess was greatly alarmed b; 
this information, as such a sentence might have dangerous effects 
at a time when Henry was at war with his brother Robert, and 
when his subjects were discontented on account of its cost She 
therefore earnestly endeavoured to mediate between the king and 
the archbishop, and succeeded in bringing them to a conference at 
the castle of L'Aigle in Normandy, on tlie eve of St Mary Mag- 
dalene (July 21).* But although at this meeting Henry professed 
himself willing to give up the revenues of Canterbury, the question 
of homage and investiture was still a bar to reconciliation; and 
again a reference to Rome was necessary." 

Many of the English clergy had taken advantage of the pri- 
mate's absence to defy the late canons as to celibacy, and Henry 
conceived the idea of turning their irregularities to profit by im- 
posing a fine on theuL As, however, the produce of this measure 
fell short of his expectations and of his necessities, he proceeded to 
levy a fine on every parish-church, holding the incumbents answer- 
able for the payment. It was in vain that two hundred of the 
clergy, arrayed in their robes of ministration, waited on him with 
a petition for relief ; and Anselm found himself obliged to address 
to the king a remonstrance against his usurpation of ecclesiastical 
discipline.* The primate received fresh letters, detailing the in- 
creased confusion which prevailed among his flock, and earnestly 
entreating him to return. Gerard of York, and other prelates who 
had formerly been his opponents, now wrote to acknowledge their 
error, and declared themselves ready not only to follow but to go 
before him in the endeavour to heal the wounds of the church.'' 

At length William of Warelwast and Baldwin, who had been sent 
to Rome as representatives of the king and of the archbishop respec- 
tively, returned with the proposal of a compromise — that the king 
should forego investiture, but that, until he should come to a better 
mind, bishops and abbots should be permitted to do homage, while 
those who had been invested by him were to be admitted ^ com- 
munion on such terms as the two envoys should agree on.* These 

• Eadm. 70. « Ep. iii. 109; Eadm. 71-3. 

« Ep. iii. 110; Eadm. 71. r Ep. iii. 121 ; Eadm. 71-3. 

« Ep. iii. 110; iv. 73. ' Ep. iii. 114; Eadm. 74. 
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conditions were ratified at Bee on the 25th of August, 1106, when 
the king promised to restore to Anselm the profits of the see during 
his absence, to abstain from the revenues of vacant bishopricks 
and abbeys, and to remit all fines to the clergy.* The victory over 
Robert at Tenchebray, on the 28th of September, was regarded by 
many as a blessing on the peace which had been concluded with 
the church.** 

Anselm was received in England with enthusiasm. The queen, 
**Maud the Good," who had always regarded him with the highest 
reverence and had corresponded with him in his exile, went before 
him from stage to stage,, to direct the preparations for his enter- 
tainment.^ He soon after joined with the archbishop of York in 
consecrating five Tbishops, among whom were his old antagonist 
Warelwast, and the two who had refused to be consecrated in the 
primate's absence.** 

A council was held at Westminster in 1107, when the king 
formally relinquished the privilege of investiture, and the arch- 
bishop promised to tolerate the ceremony of homage, notwithstand- 
ing the condemnation which Urban had pronounced against it.® 
The king had conceded, and Anselm was congratulated by his cor- 
respondents as victorious ; yet in truth Henry, by giving up an in- 
diflferent ceremonial, was able to retain the old relations of the crown 
with the hierarchy, and even the nomination of bishops.' At this 
council, and at one held in the following year, the canons against 
the marriage of ecclesiastics were renewed with great strictness; 
but the pope consented for a time that the sons of clergymen might 
be admitted to orders, on the remarkable ground that " almost the 
greater and the better part of the English clergy " were derived 
from this class.^ 

During the short remainder of his life, Anselm enjoyed the 
friendship and respect of Henry. Notwithstanding his growing 

• Eadm. 75. (220-1), and Mr. Martineaii (309), sup- 
b Id. 76. pose that the king virtually gave up 
« lb. See, for this queen's character, his patronage. But the meaning seems 

W. Malmesb. 6.50-1. merely to be? that he took advice as to 

• Sym. Dunelm. Ann. 1107. the fitness of his nominees. (See Hasse, 

• Eadm. 76 ; Wilkins, iii. 386-7. Transl. 194.) Malmesbury's account of 
' Planck, IV. ii. 23; Lingard, ii. 17- the accommodation is— "Rex investi- 

8; Phillips, i. 129; R^musat, 367-370. turam annuli et baculi indulsit in per- 

Anselm soon after wrote to the pope — petuum ; retento tantum (al. tamen) 

•* Rex ipse in personis eligendis nulla- electiouis et regalium privilcgio." P. 

tenus propria utitur voluntate, sed reli- 50. 

giosorum se penitos committit consilio." ' Eadm. 76. 

Hence Inett (ii. 122), Mr. Church 
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infirmity, he continued to write on theological and philosophical 
subjects ; on his deathbed he expressed a wish that he might be 
permitted to live until he had solyed a question as to the origin of 
the soul — because he feared that no other person would be able 
to give a right solution. After his death, which took place in 
April 1009,*^ the primacy was allowed to remain yacant until 1114, 
when it was conferred on Ralph, bishop of Rochester, who had 
administered its afiairs during the intervd. ' 

^ Eadm. S5-6. John of Salisbory re- in tota vita nulU corripaermt adrenh 

ports a saying which shows that Anselm tate." Opera, ii. 54, ed. Giles, 

was not disposed to make too much of * Eadm. 86 ; W. Malmesb. G. P. ISOl 

what he had suffered from William Kufus An enthusiastic descriptioii of the pros- 



and Henry—" Perpetua laude illustrium perity of the English clergy and i 

doctorum doctor Anselmns, ut a suis about this time is ^ven Inr Baldrk of 

accepi, dicere consuevit, se nihU magis Dol, in his ' Itinerariam' (PlatroL dxfi 

habere suspectum qnam quod eum Dens 1 173). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR HENRY IV. TO THE 
CONCORDAT OF WORMS. 

A.D. 1106-1122. 

So long as his father lived, Henry V. had been unmeasured in 
his professions of obedience to the Roman see ; and, now that the 
elder emperor was removed, the pope supposed that he might make 
sure of compliance with the claims which from the time of Gregory 
had been advanced on behalf of the church. In October 1106, 
Paschal held a council at Guastalla, which renewed the decrees 
against lay investiture ; while, with a view to the restoration of 
peace, it was provided that such bishops and clergy of the imperialist 
party as had received ordination from schismatics, should, unless 
guilty of simony or usurpation, be suffered to retain their prefer- 
ments.* Before the opening of the council, envoys had arrived from 
Henry, requesting the papal confirmation of his title,** and inviting 
the pope to spend the Christmas season with him at Augsburg. 
The message appeared to promise the fulfilment of all Paschal's 
wishes ; but, as he proceeded towards Germany, some expressions 
reached him which suggested a suspicion as to Henry's designs, and 
induced him to turn aside into France, in the hope of engaging 
Philip and his son Louis, who for some years had been associated 
in the kingdom,*^ to take part with him against the German sove- 
reign.** He was, however, unable to obtain from the French 
princes anything beyond vague promises,® and was to pay severely 
for the encouragement which he had given to Henry's rebellion 
against his father. The new king was bent on recovering all the 
authority which his crown had lost or risked in the contests of the 
preceding years, and for this purpose he was ready to employ all 

* Hard. vi. 1S83; Ekkehard, 240. altogether appears too subde. ix. 352, 

•» •• . . . ntjus slbiregnl 657. 

Gonoedftt"— />oin«>, U. 1091-3. e It is nncertaia whether since 1099 

Luden, ID supposing this to mean a or 1101. Sismondi, v. 11. 

demand of the right of in vestitnre, infers ^ Ekkehard, 241 ; Planck, iv. 264. 

too much from an expression dictated * Suger, Vita Ludov. Grossi, c. 9 

by the necessities of verse, and his view (Patrol, clxxzvi. 1269). 
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the resources of a character bold, crafty, peraeyering, and utterly 
unprincipled.^ 

In April 1107, a conference was held at Chalons on the Marne 
between the pope and some ambassadors of Henry, headed by 
Bruno, archbishop of Treves, and Welf, duke of Bavaria. The 
king had now thrown oflF all disguise, investing bishops and com- 
pelling the prelates of Germany to consecrate them.* The envoysy 
with a confident air, demanded that the right of investiture should 
be acknowledged, and, with the exception of the archbishop of 
Treves, are said to have behaved as if they intended rather to 
frighten the pope by. clamour than to discuss the question- 
especially Wclf, the nominal husband of Matilda, a large, burly, 
noisy man, who always appeared with a sword carried before him.^ 
The argument on the imperial side was left to archbishop Bruno, 
who eloquently and skilfully contended that from the time of 
Gregory the Great it had been customary that the vacancy of a 
bishoprick should be notified to the sovereign, and that his leave to 
elect a successor should be obtained ; after which the new bishop 
was to be chosen by the clergy and people,' and invested by the 
sovereign with ring and stafF> The bishop of Piacenza replied, on 
the part of the pope, that this reduced the church to the condition 
of a handmaid, and annulled the eflFect of the Redeemer's blood— 
a protest strangely inconsistent with the terms which Paschal had 
lately granted to Henry of England."* The envoys gnashed their 
teeth, and declared that they would waste no more words ; that 
the question must be determined at Rome and with the sword.° 
A few weeks later a council was held at Troyes, where the pope 
condemned simony and investitures, but Henry's representatives 
declared that their master would not be bound by the judgment of 
a synod assembled in a foreign kingdom.** 

It was not until 1110 that the internal troubles of Germany, 
and the wars in which he was engaged with his neighbours of 
Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, allowed Henry to attempt the 
fulfilment of his threat. He then, after having concluded a treaty 

' Stenzel, i. 612, 720. course of proceeding was opposite, Sten- 

» Luden, ix. 350. zel (i. 613) and Laden (ix. 628) Uiink 

*• Suger, 1. c. Welf is described as that the mistake must lie with him, 

" vir coroulentus, et tota superficie longi rather than with the prelate whose speech 

et lati admirabilis, et clamosus." he reports. r^^^— 

* " Petitioue popnli, electione cleri." ■ Giesel. II. iL 54. 

^ Suger (1270) places the investiture » Suger, 1270. 

after consecration ; but, as the real • Stenzel. i. 616. 
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of marriage with the princess Matilda of England,^ crossed the 
Alps at the head of 30,000 cavalry, with a great number of 
infantry and other followers ; and for the purposes of controversial 
warfare he was attended by a body of learned men, while a 
chaplain, named David, a Scotsman by birth and afterwards bishop 
of Bangor, was charged with the task of writing the history of the 
expedition.** The cities of Italy, which had shown an insubordinate 
spirit, submitted, with the exception of Novara and Arezzo, which 
paid dearly for their resistance/ Even the countess Matilda did 
homage by proxy for the fiefs which she held under the crown, 
and promised to support the king against all men except the pope/ 
Paschal, who in the two preceding years had sent forth fresh 
denunciations of investiture as a sacrilege, had engaged the 
Normans by a special promise to assist him ; but, di3pirited as 
they now were by the recent deaths of their leaders Roger of 
Apulia and Bohemund, they were altogether unable to cope with 
so overwhelming a force. They answered the pope's supplications 
with excuses, and were even afraid lest they should be driven out 
of their Italian conquests.^ From Arezzo Henry sent envoys to 
the pope, requiring him to bestow on him the imperial crown and 
to allow the right of investiture. In reply he received a startling 
proposal of a compromise — that, in consideration of his relinquish- 
ing investiture, the bishops and abbots should resign all the en- 
dowments and secular privileges which they had received from his 
predecessors since Charlem^igne, and on which the royal claim was 
founded." The pope expressed an opinion that, as the corruptions 
of the clergy had chiefly arisen from the secular business in which 
these privileges had involved them, they would, if relieved of them, 
be able to perform their spiritual duties better ; while he trusted 
for their maintenance to the tithes, with the oblations of the faith- 
ful, and such possessions as they had acquired from private bounty 
or by purchase. The sincerity of this offer, so prodigiously favour- 
able to the king, has been questioned,* but apparently without 

P The marriage took place in 1114. • Donizo, ii. 1160-4. 

Ekkeh. in Ann. ' Chron. Casin. iv. 40 ; Schrockh, 

*« Ekkehard, 243; Order. Vital, iv. 7; xxvi. 47 ; Stenzel, 632. 
W. Malmesb. 655-6. The work of " " Civitates, ducatus, marchias, co- 
David, which was used by Ekkehard mitatus, monetas, telonium, mercatum, 
and Malmesbury, has never been printed, advocatias regni, jura centunonum, et 
and is generally spoken of as lost, cartes quae regni erant, cum pertinentiis 
although I have somewhere read that suis, militiam et castra." Pertz, Leges^ 
it is supposed to exist in the Imperial ii. 67 ; Dodechin, Ann. 1110. 
Library at Vienna. > As by Planck, IV. i. 273. 

' Ekkeh. 244 ; Doniio, ii. 18. 
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reason, although it is diflBcult to imagine how the pope ooold have 
expected to obtain the consent of those whose interests were chiefly 
concerned/ Henry foresaw their opposition — more especially as 
the pope, instead of employing clerical commissioners, had en- 
trusted the proposal to a layman, Peter, the son of a conyert from 
Judaism named Leo ;* and at Sutri he accepted the terms on con- 
dition that the cession of the ^^ royalties " should be ratified by the 
bishops and the church. The engagements were to be ezduoiged 
at the imperial coronation, which the pope was to perfcvm at 
Rome.* 

Henry reached the city on the 12th of February, 1111, and was 
received with great magnificence. In St Peter's, as if to throw all 
the odium of the proposed arrangement on the pope, he declared 
that it was not his wish to deprive the clergy of anything which bis 
predecessors had given them. On this the German and Lombard 
prelates broke out violently against Paschal, whom they charged 
with sacrificing their rights, while he had taken care to secure ins 
own lordship not only over the patrimony of St Peter, but over 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. The nobles, alarmed at the proqiect 
of losing the fiefs which they held under the church, were furiooB. 
Long conferences and delays took place. The king said that, as 
the pope could not fulfil his part of the compact, it must be given 
up, and required to be crowned at onca A German started forth 
and roughly told the pope that there was no need of further words; 
that the Germans would have their master crowned, like Pipin, 
Charlemagne, and Louis. The day had worn away, and, as night 
was coming on, Henry, by advice of his chaplain Adalbert, sciied 
the pope and cardinals, with a number of clergy and others, and 
the palaces of the high ecclesiastics were plundered by the soldiery.* 
Immediately Rome was in an uproar ; the people murdered such of 
the Germans as were found straggling about the streets ; and on the 
next day bloody fights took place. The king himself, after having 
slain five Romans with his lance, was unhorsed and wounded in the 
face ; a Milanese noble, who gave up his horse to him, was torn in 

7 See Schrockh, xxvi, 49 ; Gieseler, tends that what has been giyen to the 

II. ii. 55, who considers that Urban church may not be alienated. De 

had prepared the way for it by the llth Hon. Ecclesis, Praf^ cc 7-9 (PMroL 

canon of Melfi, a.d. 1090: "Quod si clxiii.). 

forte clericorum aliquis cujuslibet laici ■ Luden, ix. 3SS. 

possessionibus usus fuerit, aut vicarium, • Ekkeh. 244 ; ^geb. Gexnblac 373. 

qui debitum reddat, inveniat, aut pos- ^ Chron. Casin. It. 38; Perts» Li^ 

sessione cedat, ne gravamen ecclesis ii. 65, seqq. ; Otho Friaiiig. yiL 14. 
inferatur." Placidus of Nonantola con- 
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pieces, and his flesh was cast to dogs.^ Exasperated by these 
scenes, Henry carried off the pope and cardinals, and for sixty- 
one days kept them prisoners in the castles of the neighbourhood, 
while the country was fearfully devastated by the German troops. 
Henry was master only of the Transtiberine quarter ; the rest of 
Rome was held out by the inhabitants, whom John, cardinal bishop 
of Tusculum, animated to resistance by the offer of forgiveness for 
all their sins.^ By some it is said that the pope was treated with 
personal respect ; by others, that he was stripped of his robes, 
chained, and threatened with death unless he would comply with 
Henry's desires.® It was in vain that the king endeavoured to 
bend him by representing that, in granting the right of investiture, 
he would not bestow offices or churches, but only royal privileges.^ 
But the cardinals who were with Paschal urged also that investiture 
was a mere external ceremony ; the Romans, distressed by the 
ravages of the troops, and dreading the capture of their city, 
earnestly entreated him to make peace ; and at last he yielded, 
declaring that for the deliverance of the diurch and of his people 
he made a sacrifice which he would not have made to save his 
own life. He swore, with thirteen cardinals, to allow investiture 
by ring and staff, after a free election and as a necessary pre- 
liminary to consecration ; never to trouble the king either on this 
subject or as to his late treatment of him ; and never to excom- 
municate him.s Henry then released his prisoners, and on the 
13th of April ^ was crowned emperor in St Peter's — ^the gates of 
the Leonine city being shut from an apprehension of tumults. The 
pope was reluctantly obliged during the ceremony to deliver to the 
emperor with his own hand a copy of his engagement, as evidence 
that he adhered to it after the recovery of his liberty. At the 
celebration of the eucharist, he divided the host into two parts, of 
which he himself took one, and administered the other to Henry, 
with a prayer that, as that portion of the lifegiving Body was 
divided, so whosoever should attempt to break the compact might 
be divided fix)m the kingdom of Christ and of God.* The courtly 
historiographer David found a precedent for his master's treatment 

^ Chron. Casis. iv. 39 ; Card. Aragon. ' Pertz, L^RCS, ii. 71. 

361-2 ; Landulf. jun. c IS, ap. Murat. t. ' Pasch. Ep. 24 ; Perts, Leges, ii. 

^ Dnden, ix. 394-8. 71-2; Chron. Casin. iv. 40. 

• Chron. Casin. iv. 39-40 ; Suger. ^ See Marat. Ann. VI. ii. 134. 

Vita Lndov. c. 9, ool. 1272; Planck, IV. * Chron. Casin. iv. 40 ; Card. Aragon. 

i. 278 ; StenzeJ, i. 641. 363. 
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of the pope in Jacob's struggle with the angel, and in the speech 
** I will not let thee go except thou bless me." ^ 

The emperor returned to Germany in triumph, and on the 
way spent three days with the countess ]Vfatilda, whom he 
treated with high respect and appointed governor of Lombardy ." 
He signalised his victory by nominating and investing his chapbun 
Adalbert to the archbishoprick of Mentz;° and he proceeded to 
celebrate the funeral of his father. Urged by the general feeUng 
of the Germans, he had endeavoured at Sutri to obtain the pope's 
consent to the interment ; but Paschal refused on the ground that 
it was contrary to Scripture, and that the martyrs had cast out the 
bodies of the wicked from their churches.** The pope, however, 
afterwards found it convenient to believe an assertion of the late 
emperor's repentance ; and the body which for five years 
^' ' had been excluded from Christian burial was now lidd in 
the cathedral of Spires with a magnificence unexampled in the 
funeral of any former emperor.P 

No sooner had the terror of Henry's presence been removed 
from Italy than voices were loudly raised against the pope's late 
compliances. The Hildebrandine party, headed by Bruno, bishop 
of Segni ^ and abbot of Monte Cassino, reproached him with a 
betrayal of the chiu'ch, and urged him to recall his unworthy 
act ; at an assembly held in his absence they renewed the decrees 
of his predecessors against investiture, and declared the compact 
with the emperor to be void. The feeble pleas which Paschal 
advanced, in conjunction with the cardinals who had been his 
fellow-prisoners, were disallowed, and in a letter to the cardinal 
bishops of Tusculura and VcUetri, who, as they had escaped 
cMiptivity, were conspicuous in the agitation against him, he pro- 
mised to amend what he had done."" An envoy whom he sent into 
Germany, to request that Henry would give up investitures, returned, 
as might have been expected, without success ;* and at the Lateran 

^ Ekkehard, 244 ; W. Malmesb. having overcome Berengar in dispnta- 

655-6. tion at the Roman synod of 1079. 

" Donizo, ii. 1250-9. Patrol, clxiv. 103. 

• Kkkeh. 245. ' Ep. 23. The right reading is said 

o Chron. Casin. iv. 36. to be Vellitrensem (Card. Aragon. 363), 

P Ekkeh. 245 ; Steuzel, 652. The not Vcrccllensem, As VeUetri was th<n 

family burial-place is described in the joined vrith Ostia, the bishop was Leo, 

Chron. Urspergense, p. 207 (Argent, the author of the earlier Chronicles of 

1609). Monte Cassino. Stenzel, 648 ; Watten- 

^ Bruno, who has left extensive com- bach, Prolog, in Chron. Casio. 

mentaries on Scripture, is said to have ■ Stenzel, 648. 
received his see from Gregory VII. for 
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synod of 1112 the pope found himself obliged to condemn his 
own engagement, to which he said that he had consented under 
constraint, and solely for the peace of the church. He asked the 
advice of the prelates as to the means of retrieving his error. 
They loudly declared the compact to be condemned and annulled, 
as contrary to the Holy Ghost, and to the laws of the church ; but 
even this was not enough for the more zealous members of the 
assembly, who urged Paschal to annul it by his own authority.* 
It seemed as if the papacy were to be set up against the pope. 
Paschal, in the hope of weakening Bruno's influence, obliged him 
to resign the great abbacy which he held in conjunction with his 
see ;" but such were the strength and the clamour of the party that 
the pope thought of hiding his shame in a hermitage, and withdrew 
for a time to the island of the Tiber, from which he only returned 
to resume his oflSce at the urgent entreaty of the cardinals.* While 
thus urged on one side by the high ecclesiastical party, he had to 
resist, on the other side, the desire which the king of England 
and other princes expressed for the same privileges which he had 
granted to the emperor.'' 

Paschal was determined to observe his engagement not to ex- 
communicate Henry, although he complained that the emperor 
had not been equally scrupulous ;^ and on this head he withstood 
all importunities. But Guy, archbishop of Vienne, who in the end 
of 1111 had obtained from him a letter annulling the compact,* 
and had since attended the Lateran synod, drew him into an extra- 
ordinary proceeding. In a council held at Vienne, within Henry's 
own kingdom of Burgundy, in September 1112, the archbishop 
declared investiture to be a heresy, renewed the Lateran con- 
demnation of the compact, and anathematised the emperor for ex- 
torting it and for his other outrages against the pope. He then 
wrote to Paschal, asking him to confirm the decrees, and announc- 

* Hard. 1899-1902 ; W. Malmesb. the king of Gennany to invest ; and 

G61-3; Ekkeh. a.d. 1112; Godfrey of telling him that, if so, the king of Eug- 

Viterbo (a writer of little authority) land intended to resume the practice 

says that the pope stripped off his (Ep. iii. 152). The pope replied, on Oct 

insignia, and that the council, after 12, 1008, **We neither have tolerated 

having burnt the obnoxious writing, nor ever will tolerate it. We are waiting 

desired him to resume them. Patrol, until the ferocity of that nation be sub- 

cxcviii. 985. dued ; but if the king continue in the 

^ Chron. Casio, iv. 42. path of his father's wickedness, he shall 

' Hildebert. Ep. ii. 22 (Patrol, clxxi. without doubt feel the sword of St. 

235) ; Suger. Vita Ludov. 9 (ib. clxxxvi. Peter, which we have already begun to 

1272) : Neand. vii. 193; Stenzel, 647. draw." lb. 153. 

7 Giesel. II. ii. 59. At au earlier * Hard. vi. 1900. 

time Anselm had written to him, asking • Ep 24. 
whether it were true that he allowed 
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ing that, in caae of his refusal, the memben of the synod mmt 
withdraw their obedience from him.^ Thus pressed, the unfortonite 
pope answered by granting the required confirmation ; yet, wfaik^ 
by this sanction, he made the excommunication his own, he ccRh 
sidered that, so long as he did not directly pronounce it, he was 
not guilty of Tiolatiiig his oath/ 

In the mean time Gennany was a scene of great agitatioii. 
Henry, as if the cession proposed at Sutri had taken effect, seised 
on the reTenues of many churches and monasteries, assumed an 
eating control oTer ecclesiastical affiurs, and excited the geoenl 
detestation of the clergy.** Conon, bishop of Palestrina, a canUnal 
and legate* who was at Jerusalem when he heard of the pope't 
A.D. iii4> captivity, immediately pronounced an anathema against 
^ the emperor, which he repeated in many cities of Greece, 
Hungary, Germany, and France.* The new primate Adalbot, 
the creature of Henry and tlie adviser of his outrage against die 
pope, turned against his master under pretence of his being excom- 
municate, and craftily endeavoured to undermine him. 
For this Adalbert was imprisoned on a charge of treason, 
but, after he had been kept in confinement nearly three years, the 
emperor was obliged to give him up to the citizens of 
Ment2, when his miserable appearance bore witness to 
the sufierings and privations which he had endured, and excited 
general indignation. The archbishop was bent on vengeance; 
although he had sworn and had given hostages to answer to a cliai]ge 
of treason, he cast off the obligation, and became the soul of die 
anti-imperialist party/ Germany was distracted by a civil war, 
and such was the exasperation of feeling that when, in 1115, the 
emperor was defeated at ^^'elfeshol2, the bishop of Halberstadt 
refused to allow the burial of his fallen soldiers, under the pretext 
that they had fought in the cause of an excommunicate person.^ 

*» Hard. vi. 1913-4. Cf. Hist. Com- he says, is warranted by the Holy 

postell. ii. 9 vPatml. clxx. 1043^. Spirit and by the authority of the 

« Hard. vi. 1915. Fathers, since St. Ambrose, althoo^ 

^ Frideric. Colon, archicp. ad Otton. neither pope, patriarch, nor legate, ei* 

Bamberg. (^Patrol, clxxiii. 1323); Stenzel, communicated Theodosius for a criiae 

658, 660. which was not committed within kii 

« Hard. vi. 1899, 1925-30. There is a diocese. Patrol, clxiii. 1438. 
letter from Conon (who was a German ' Elkkehard, 246; Chron. Halberstadt 

by birth) to Frederick of Cologne, de- ap. Leibn. ii. 122 ; Cod. Udalrid, 319; 

siring him not to heed some persons Otho Prising. Tii. 14. Adalbert «« 

who said ** non pertinere ad vos [uos ?] not consecrated until aft^r hit rektie 

excommunicare regem, quia uec rex (Dodech. 1116). Schmidt calls hiatke 

nobis commissus, uec de parochia nostra Becket of Germany, ii. 365. 
esse videtur.'' The excommunication, i Ekkehard, 252. 
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In 1116 Henry again crossed the Alps, in order to take posses- 
sion of the inheritance of Matilda, who had died in the preceding 
summer, and to counteract some negotiations which aimed at the 
recognition of Alexius Comnenus or a prince of the Byzantine 
fiunily as emperor of Rome.^ His appearance put an end to this 
scheme, and he seized on all that had belonged to the Great Coun- 
tess—on the fiefs in his character of suzerain, and on the allodial 
territories as heir,* while the pope did not venture even to raise a 
protest in behalf of the donations by which her possessions had been 
twice bestowed on the Roman see.'' 

While the emperor was at Venice, in March 1116, Paschal held 
a council in the Lateran,' at which he desired the bishops to join 
with him in condemning the compact which he had executed while 
Henry's prisoner. On this Bruno of Segni burst forth into triumph 
at the pope's having with his own mouth condemned his heretical 
act " If it contained heresy," exclaimed a member of the council, 
"then the author of it is a heretic." But cardinal John of Gaeta 
and others of the more moderate party reproved Bruno for the 
indecency of his speech, and declared that, although blameable, 
the writing was not heretical. Conon of Palestrina detailed the 
anathemas which he had pronoimced against the emperor from 
Jerusalem to France, and asked the approbation of the pope and 
of the council, which waa granted." 

On his way to Rome Henry made overtures to the pope — 
partly in consequence of the impression produced by a dreadful 
earthquake which took place at the time.'^ Paschal replied that he 
would himself observe his oath not to excommunicate the emperor ; 
that he had not authorised the excommunications which Conon 
and another legate had pronounced in Germany ; but that decrees 
passed by the most important members of the church could not be 

*» Chron. Casin. iv. 46 (a.d. 1112). the pope in sovereignty, but only ;ur<? 

See Marat. Ann. VI. ii. 141. pwprivtario. (Rdp. Ital. i. 139.) But, if 

* His pretensions to this character so, where was the sovereignty of her 
-were very questionable. Murat Ann. independent estates to be ? There is an 
VI. ii. 149: Luden, ix. 456. essay by Cenni on the Donation in Pa- 

* SchnkULh, xxvi. 6.^-7. The later trol. xcviii. 631, seqq. 

donation, of 1102, is in Muratori, v. ^ One of the subjects was a contest 

384. It has been a question whether for the see of Milan between Grosolanus 

Matilda meant to make over her fiefs and Jordan, in which Grosolanus, whose 

as weU as her other territories to St. claim was evidently the better, was set 

Peter. In strictness, they lapsed to the aside. See Landulf.^ jun. in Patrol. 

suzerain on her death; but the notions clxxiii. ; Murat. VI. ii. 151. 

of the age on such matters were very " Ekkehard, a.d. 1116 ; Hard. vi. 

loose. (Stenzel, 668 ; Luden, ix. 455-8 ; 1933-6. 

<lie8el. II. ii. 60.) Sismondi contends " Jan. 3, 1117. Dodechin, Ann. 1117, 

that she did not give her dominions to p. 370. 
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annulled without their consent, and that the only means of remedy 
was a general council.** At the emperor s approach, he fled from 
Rome, and took refuge at Monte Cassino.** 

Henry arrived at Rome in March 1117. The people receifcd 
him with acclamations, but the cardinals and clergy stood aloo^ 
and the attempts to negotiate with them were unsuccessful. At 
the great ceremonies of Easter, the only dignified ecclesiastic con- 
nected with the pope who could be found to place the crown od 
the emperor *8 head was Maurice Burdinus or Bourdin, a Limouan 
by birth, and archbishop of Braga in Portugal, who had formerif 
been employed by Paschal on a mission to the German comt* 
For this act Burdinus was deposed and excommunicated by the pope 
in a synod at BcneYenta*^ 

The Romans were discontented with Paschal on account of an 
appointment to the prefecture of the city, and on his return, after 
Henry's departure, they refused to admit him. He was only able 
to get possession of the castle of St. Angelo, where he died on the 
21st of January, 1118.' 

The cardimds chose as his successor one of their own number, 
Jan. 24, the dcacon John of Gaeta, who had been chancellor of 
^iiS- Rome since the pontificate of Urban.* But as the new 
pope, who took the name of Gelasius H., was receiving homage io 
the church of a monastery near the Lateran, Cencius FrangipaDi, 
one of the most powerful among tlie Roman nobles, broke in with 
a troop of armed followers, seized him by the throat, struck and 
kicked him, wounding him severely with his spurs, dragged him 
away to his own house, and loaded him with chains. This outrage 
roused the Romans of every party. Frangipani, like the Cencius 
of Gregory Vll.'s time, was compelled to release his prisoner, and 
to cast himself at his knees with an entreaty for pardon ; and 

<» Chroii. Halberst. ap. Leibn. ii. 122; * Chron. Casin iv. 64 ; Pand. Pisan.; I 

Schrockh, xxvi. 68. 378. The Uildebrandine party had do 

p Chron. Casin. iv. 61. great hopes of John, whose bebayioir 

<i Pandulf. Pisan. ap. Murat, iii. at the council of 1 11 6 has bceD ainadj 

359 ; Baluz. Miscell. iii. 472-7 ; Pagi, related. By Ekkehard he is reckoM^ 

xviii. 286. See the Hist. Compostell. among the emperor's partisans fA.i>. 

book i.( Patrol, clxx.). The Poldc An- 1116, Patrol, cliv. 1034). The bw- 

nalist says that Burdinus had been con- grapher of Theoger bishop of Metx re- 

victed of necromancy before Paschal II. fates that Conrad bishop of Salzhnrs, ot 

Pertz, xvi. 72. hearingof the election, exclaimed, ••Hem I 

' Hard. y'l. 1940. nullus eorum ne<^uior fuit Joanne: fort' 

" Aunal. liom. ap. Pertz, v. 476-7; in Gelasio potent aliqaid boui CMe?" 

Chron. Casin. iv. 60 ; Faico Beney. in But he adds that the pope changed kii 

Patrol, clxxiii. 1067 ; Pand. Pisan. ways with his name. Pertx, xii. 470.. 

357. 
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Gelasius, mounted on a horse, was escorted in triumph to the 
Lateran." Some weeks later, however, in the dead of 
night, the rites of his ordination to the priesthood were 
interrupted by tidings that the emperor was in Rome, and had 
possession of St Peter's. The news of pope Paschal's death had 
recalled Henry in haste from the north of Italy, with a view to the 
exertion of the prerogative which he claimed in appointments 
to the apostolic chair.* Gelasius fled, and, after serious dangers 
both by land and by sea, reached his native city of Gaeta, 
where the ordination and consecration were completed.^ 
The emperor endeavoured to draw him to a conference ; but 
Gelasius, who had been a companion of Paschal's imprisonment, 
regarded the proposal as a snare, and suggested that their differ- 
ences should be discussed in a council at Milan or Cremona, where 
he had reason to hope that he might be safe.* The proposal to 
transfer the important business to these northern cities excited the 
jealousy of the Romans, to whom Henry caused the pope's letter 
to be read in St Peter's ; and their spirit was fostered by the 
celebrated jurist Imerius, the founder of the law-school of Bologna,* 
who urged them to exert their rights in the election of a pope, 
agreeably to the ancient canons, which were publicly recited from 
the pulpit. Under the advice of Irnerius and other 
lawyers, Burdinus was chosen by the people, and con- 
firmed by the emperor, on whose head he again placed the crown 
at Whitsuntide.^ 

Gelasius, at a synod at Capua, anathematised the emperor and 
the antipope, who had assumed the name of Gregory 
VIII. On returning to Rome, he found the people 
turbulent, and, while celebrating mass in the church of St. Praxedes, 
was again attacked by the Fran^panis. He declared that he 
would leave the bloody city — the new Babylon and Sodom ; that 
he would rather have one emperor than many ; and his words were 
hailed with applause by the cardinals. The pope made his way 
into France, where he was received with honour ; and, after having 
yisited several of the principal cities, he was about to hold a council 

« Pand. Pisan. 384. Ann. VI. ii. 163. 

» lb. ; Stenzel, i. 676. • See hereafter, Ch. XIII. sect. iv. ; 

y Pand. Pisan. 389 ; Falco Benev. HaUam, Hist. Litt. i. 82 ; Savigny, It. 

1 169 ; Annal. Rom. 478. 9, seqq. 

« Gelas. Ep. 1, ap. Hard. vi. Gela* ^ Chron. Casin. iv. 64 ; Landolf. jon. 

sins named these cities because they c 32 ; fialuz. Miscell. iii. 490-3 ; Stenzel, 

had become independent, and were de- 678. 
voted to the papal interest. Murat. 
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at Rheims, when he died at the abbey of Ouny on the 29th of 
January, 1119.*^ 

CoDon of Palestrina had been selected by Gelasius as his sik- 
cessor, but had suggested to him that Guy, archbishop of Yieone 
and cardinal of St Balbina, should be preferred, as more likdy, 
from his character and position, to serve the church effectually.' 
Guy was son of a duke or count of Burgundy, and was related to 
the sovereigns of Germany, France, and England. The zeal wUch 
he had displayed in excommunicating the emperor, and the 
skill for which he was noted in the conduct of affairs, marked him 
out as a champion to whom the Uildebrandine party might look 
with hope and confidence.® In consequence of Conon's suggesdoD, 
the archbishop was summoned to Cluny ; but he did not arriTe 
until after the death of Gelasius.^ The cardinals, five in number, 
who had accompanied the late pope from Italy, were unanimous in 
choosing Guy for his successor ; but it was with the greatest un- 
willingness, and only under condition that his election should be 
ratified by the Romans,^ that he was persuaded to accept the office; 

Feb. 2, and, when the result of the election became known, the 

^^^^' conclave was invaded by a body of his kinsmen, retamen^ 
and soldiery, who tore off his pontifical robes, and dragged him 
away, crying out that they woidd not part with their archbishop 
— the Romans might find a pontiff for themselves.^ The violence 
of these adherents, however, was, with some difficulty, appeased; 
the consent of the Romans was readily obtained, and Guy was 
inaugurated as pope Calixtus II. in his own cathedral at Vienne:* 

Calixtus spent the spring and the summer of 1119 in France^ 
and on the 20th of October he opened at Rheims the synod which 



« Pand. Pisan. 397-8, 414-5 ; Hugo Rome had authorised those who _ 

monach. Cluniac. in Patrol, clxvi. 844 ; panied Gelasius to elect a pope in 

Jaffe, 526. Falco says that Gelasius of a vacancy. Patrol, clxxx. 143. 
received presents of immense value ^ Hist. Compostell. iL 9, PWroL 

(Patrol, clxxiii. 1 1 72), while Orderic tells clxx. 

us that the French churches felt severely ^ See the letters which passed as to 

the cost of entertaining him. the election and confirmation, Martene^ 

* Falco Benev. 1. c. For an account Thes. i. 644-9. There seems to be sobi 
of Conon, or Conrad, see the Hist. Litt. mistake in Paudulf and Card. Aiagoa* 
xiii. 30. He died in 1122. (Murat. iii. 418-9), as the inteml b«- 

* Su^r. Vita Ludov. in Patrol, tween the election and the inaaffnittioi 
clxxxvi. 1312; Gesta Gelasii ap. Bou- (Feb. 2-9, according to Jafff) afiovi » 
quet, XV. 217; Pand. Pis. 418; Ord. time for a reference to the Bcom> 
vital, iv. 335 ; Chron. Casin. iv. 64 ; W. (See Murat Ann. VI. ii. 172-3.) OiaeM 
Malmesb. 665. dates the inauguration, ** prid. Utt 

' Calixt Ep. 1, ap. Hard. vi. Octobris," when the pope was eertai^ 

i The chronicle of Maurigny^ states not at Vienne. (See JaffiS, 530.) 
that the cardinals who remained at 
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his predecessor had projected. Fifteen archbishops, and more 
than two hundred bishops, were present; among them was the 
German primate Adalbert, with his seven sufiragans, and a briUiant 
train of three hundred knights.^ There were foui- bishops from 
England, whom the king, in giving them permission to attend, had 
charged not to complain against each other, because he was resolved 
to do full justice to every complaint within his own kingdom, 
and had warned not to bring back any *' superfluous inventions.""* 
lie pope, although elected by a handful of exiles, appeared in 
splendid state," and in all the fulness of his pretensions. Louis 
the Fat, who since 1008 had been sole king of France, brought 
charges before the council agamst Henry of England for violations 
of his feudal duty as duke of Normandy, and for his treatment of 
his brother Robert ; and these charges, relating purely to matters 
of secular policy, he referred to the pope as arbiter." The Nor- 
man primate, Godfrey of Rouen, attempted to justify his sove- 
reign, but was put down by the general disapprobation of the 
aasembly.P 

During the emperor's absence in Italy, Germany had been a 
jNrey to anarchy and confusion, and since his return it had been 
immersed in the horrors of civil war."^ Conon, after having passed 
in disguise through the territories occupied by the imperialists, had 
again appeared, denouncing excommunications against Henry, and 
deposition against all prelates who refrised to obey his citations ; 
wldle Adalbert of Mentz stirred up the Saxons, and consecrated 
bishops in contempt of the imperial claims.' Henry had made 
overtures for a reconciliation with the pope, and William of Cham- 
peaux, bishop of Chalons on the Mame, with Pontius, abbot of 
Ouny, had been sent by Calixtus to confer with him at Strasburg. 
The bishop assured the emperor that he need not so strongly insist 
on the privilege of investiture, since in France no such ceremony 

k Ord. Vital, iv. 372. Johu of Salifibury (Polycrat. I. vi., ib. 

"■ Ib. 373. cxciz. 614), all represent him as treated 

B Ib. 374-5. with the greatest indulgence, and make 

* Order. Vital, iv. 376-8. It is to be no mention of blinding ; nor does Roger 

observed that, according to Orderic, of Wendover, into whose chronicle the 

while Louis dwelt strongly on Robert's story of the blinding was inserted by 

sufferings, he said nothing of his having Matthew Paris (ed. Coxe, v. 57). 

been blinded, as many histories represent p Order. Vital, iv. 378. 

him to have been. William of Jumibges i Stenzel, i. 681-6. 

rviii. 13, Patrol, cxlix.), William of ' Hard. vi. 1947 ; Ekkehard, 257 ; 

Mahnesbury (Gesta Regum, 1. iv. fin.), Vita Theogeri, ii. 3, in Pertz, xii. ; 

Herman of Toamay (De Restaur. S. Schrockh, xzvi. 83. 

Martini Tomac. 14, Patrol, clxxx.), and 
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was then used, and yet he himself performed the duties of feudal 
service as faithfully as any of his German brethren." The cases 
were not indeed parallel ; for the French sovereigns had always 
retained a control over the church, which rendered the position of 
their bishops very unlike that of the great German prelates since 
the minority of Henry IV. But the emperor professed himself 
satisfied, and a second commission arranged with him the terms of 
an accommodation — that he should give up investitures, that 
bishops should do homage for their royalties, and that he should 
be released from his excommunication.* 

The pope left Rheims with the intention of meeting the emperor, 
and sent commissioners before him for the conclusion of 

Oct. 22-5, 

the treaty. But the report that Henry had with him a 
force of 30,000 men raised a feeling of distrust, and Calixtos 
halted at the castle of Mousson to await the result of the nego- 
tiations. A dispute arose between Henry and the commissioneiB 
as to the sense of certain articles. The emperor, finding himself 
strong, was disposed to evade his engagements ; he pretended a 
wish to consult the princes of Germany, and declared that he 
would not stand barefooted to receive absolution. The commis- 
sioners promised to do their utmost that this point might be waived, 
and that the ceremony should be as private as possible.** But on 
their reporting the negotiations to the pope, he left Mousson in 
indignation at Henry's conduct, and returned to Rheims, where 
he signalised his arrival by consecrating a popularly-elected bishop 
for Liege, in opposition to one who had been invested 
by the emperor.* The council passed the usual canons 
against investiture, simony, and clerical marriage ;y and on the 
sixth and last day the church's curse was denounced in the most 
solemn manner against the emperor and the antipope — each of the 
bishops and abbots, 427 in number, standing up, with his pastoral 
staff in one hand, and with a lighted taper in the other. Hemy's 
subjects were declared to be absolved from their allegiance until 
he should be reconciled to the church.* 

In fulfilment of an intention which he had announced at the 

• Hesso, ap. Hard. vi. 1993 (also in 54-5. Planck, however, thinkg thit 

Pertz, xii.). Investiture seems to have the disuse was probably older. IV. iL 

fallen into disuse under Philip I., as the 25. 
king did not assert his privile^, and < Hesso, 1994. 
the great vassals, to whom the investi- ^ lb. 1995-6. 
tures more commonly belonged, did not * lb. 1997 ; Stenzcl, i. C86. 
combine against the noman prohibitions. f Hard. vi. 1983-6. 
Nat. Alex. xiii. 657-9 ; Sismondi, iv. » Hesso, 1998. 
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council, the pope proceeded into Normandy, and held an inter- 
Tiew with Henry of England at Gisors.* One subject of 
discussion between them related to the employment of 
legates. Calixtus himself, while archbishop of Vienne, had been 
sent by Paschal with the character of legate for all England in 
1100, within a few months after Anselm's return from his first 
exile. His visit caused a great excitement ; for, although legates 
had before appeared in this country,** their visits had been very rare, 
and their authority had been limited to special business, so that an 
outcry was raised against the new commission as a thing without 
example, and it was declared that no one but the archbishop of 
Canterbury could be acknowledged as a representative of the pope.® 
Anselm asserted the privilege of Canterbury ;^ the legate returned 
without obtaining a recognition of his power; and the primate 
procured from the pope, although for his own person only, a pro- 
mise that no legate should be sent to supersede him.® At a later 
time, the independent character of the English church, and its 
disposition to settle its own affairs without reference to 
Rome, were complained of by Paschal II. on the trans- 
lation of Ralph from Rochester to Canterbury ; ' while the king 
was offended at Conon's having ventured, as papal legate, to ex- 
communicate the Norman bishops for refusing to attend a council 
William of Warelwast, now bishop of Exeter, was once more sent 
to Rome to remonstrate against Conon's proceedings ; and the pope 
despatched a new legate into England — the abbot Anselm, who 
was chosen as being nephew of the late archbishop, and as being 
himself known and popular among the English.^ But^ although 
Henry ordered that the legate should be treated with honour in 
Normandy, he would not permit him to cross the sea, and sent 
Balph himself to Rome to assert the rights of his primacy. The 
archbishop was prevented by illness from following the pope, who 
bad withdrawn to Benevento ; but he returned with a general and 
Tague confirmation of the privileges of Canterbury.^ 

* Order. Vital, iv. 382. party among the canons of St. Paul's as 
^ See pp. 189, 728. bishop of London ; bat the pope an- 
< Eadmer, 59 ; Lappenb. ii. 256. uullea the election. See Collier, ii. 

* Ep. iv. 2. 216-7. 

* Lappenb. ii. 257. *• Pasch. Ep. 30 (Hard. vi. 1795) ; 
' Pasch. Ep. ad Henric ap. Eadmer. Eadmer, 91 ; W. Malmesb. Gesta Pontif. 

89; Inett, ii. 132-4. 1508. WUkins (i. 377, seqq.) misdates 

f Eadmer, 88-9. The younger An- some documents connected with this 

selm became abbot of St. Edmund's, at affair. 
Bury, and, in 1137, was elected by a 

PART II. ' 3 
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Another question related to the pretensions of the see of Yort 
Anselm, in the beginning of the reign, had exacted from Gerard, 
on his translation to the northern archbishopridc, a promise of the 
same subjection to Canterbury which he had sworn when consecrated 
as bishop of Hereford.' The next archbishop of York, Thomas, 
renewed the pretensions which his predecessor of the same name 
had raised in opposition to Lanfranc;^ but the measures which 
Anselm took to defeat him were successful, although 
the primate did not himself live to witness their success." 
Thurstan, who was nominated to York in 1114, declined to receive 
consecration at Canterbury, from an unwillingness to swear subjec- 
tion to the archbishop ; and, in violation both of his own solemn 
promise and of assurances which the pope had given to Henry, he 
contrived to get himself consecrated by Calixtns at Rheims, befbre 
the arrival of a bishop who was especially charged to prevent his 
consecration, although the English bishops who were present pro- 
tested a^inst it" 

The pope was easily satisfied with the explanations which Heniy 
gave of his behaviour towards Robert and the king of France.* 
He promised that no legate should be sent into England except at 
the king's request, and for the settlement of such -things as could 
not be settled by the English bishops;^ and he requested that 
Thurstan might be allowed to return to England. The king 
replied that he had sworn to the contrary. " I am apostolic 
pontiff," said Calixtus, and offered to release him from the oath ; 
but Henry, after consideration, declined to avail himself of the 
absolution, as being unworthy of a king, and an example which 
would tend to produce universal distnist between men ; and he 
refused to readmit Thurstan, except on condition that he should 
make the same submission to Canterbury which had been made by 
his predecessors.*^ 

' Rog. Hoveden, 270. The Dominican William Rufus is said to have obtaioed 
Stubbs, writing in the interest of York, ** ne legatus Romanus ad Angliam ait- 
denies that Gerard made a profession teretur, nisi quem rex prsecipeivt'' ' 
when translated. Ap. Twysd. 1710. Hugo Flavin. a.d. 1096 (htrolTdiT. 

k P. 715. 353). 

» Eadmer, 80, seqq. «» Eadmer, 95 ; Sym. Dunelm. Asa. 

" Eadm. 90, 94 ; Flor. Vigorn. ii. 73; 1119, ap. Twysd. 242. The pope, !■ 

Rog. Hoveden, 273. For the York 1121, threatened to interdict all Bat 

account of the af!air, see Stubbs, 1715. land, unless Thurstan were allowed to 

«» W. Malmesb. 634 ; Order. Vital, iv. return within a month ; and the aiefc- 

400-4. bishop was admitted on condition tlal 

9 Eadmer, 94. Lingard (ii. 45) affects he should refrain from officiating be 

to question this compact. But hi& only yond his diocese until he shooldiiaic 

ground is that the pope soon broke it. satisfied the claims of Canterbury (Eada. 
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Having established his authority to the north of the Alps, the 
pope proceeded into Italy. His rival Burdinus, abandoned by the 
emperor, fled from Rome at the approach of Calixtus, and took 
refbge within the walls of Sutri ; ' but he was betrayed into the 
hands of the pope, and, after having been paraded about 
Rome, mounted on a camel, arrayed in bloody sheep- ^^' 
skins," by way of a pontifical robe, and holding the camel's tail in 
his hands, he was thrust into a monastic prison. He lived to an 
advanced age, but his remaining years were varied only by re- 
movals from one place of confinement to another.' 

In the mean time the discords of Germany were unabated. 
Hostile armies moved about the country — the one commanded by 
the emperor, the other by the primate Adalbert, to whom the pope 
had given a,commission as legate ;" and it seemed as if their diflFer- 
ences must be decided by bloodshed. But circumstances had arisen 
which tended to suggest a compromise. The contest of fifty years 
had exhausted all parties, and a general desire for peace began to 
be felt The princes of Germany had come to see how their own 
interest was affected by the rival pretensions of the papacy and the 
crown. While desirous to maintain themselves against the emperor, 
and to secure what they had won for their order, they had no wish 
to subject him, and consequently themselves, to the pope — to de- 
grade their nationality, to lose all hold on the ofiSces and endow- 
ments of the church. Thus patriotic and selfish motives concurred 
in rendering the leaders of the laity desirous to find some means of 
accommodation.^ And from France, where the difficulty as to 

101). The next archbishop oftanter- andcr III. (Patrol, cc.) relate to these 

bury, William, summoned Thurstan to dipputes. 

Rome, where the question between the ' Calixt. Ep. 131 (Patrol, clxiii.). 

was discusscil, but without any • So it is stated in the Annal. Rom. 



decisive result (Sym. Dunelm. 250, a.d. ap. Pertz, v. 479, and by the Cardinal 

1127; Chron. Mailros. a.d. 1121, 112*3, of Aragon (Murat. iii. 420). Suger 

1126). A letter of Ilonorius II., how- says goatskins (Vita Ludov. in Patrol. 

erer, dated in 1125, is favourable to clxxxvi. 1313), William of Tyre a fr«rrtr- 

York (Ep. 29, Patrol, clxvi.). The his- skin (xii. 8, Patrol, cci.), and Dean 

tory of the controversy need not be Milman a hoqshin (iii. 212), while the 

here pursued. Roger, archbishop of Annalist of Polde describes the antipope 

York from 1154 to 1181, maintained as riding naked (Pertz, xvi. 72). His 

the pretensions of his see a^nst punishment was commemorated by a 

Thomas Becket and his successor m the picture in the Lateran palace. Job. 

archbishoprick of Canterbury, Richard, Sarisb. Ep. 59 (Patrol, cxcix. 39) ; Guill. 

claiming some dioceses for the northern de Nangis, ap. Dacher. Spicil. iii. 2. 

province. For bis misbehaviour in ' Chron. Casin. iv. 68, 86 ; Will, 

seatinff himself in the southern arch- Tyr. xii. 8 ; Haloz. Miscell. iii. 513. 

bishops lap at a council held by a ' Baron. 1121. 6. 

legate in 1175, see Benedict. Petrib. * Planck, IV. i. 310; Stenzel, i. 6S8, 

ed. Heame, p. 106 ; Gervas. Dorob. ap. 701. 
Twysden, 1433. Many letters of Alcx- 

3 c 2 
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investiture had not been felt, persuasives to moderation were heard. 
There Ivo of Chartres had throughout maintained the lawfukes 
of investiture by laymen, provided that it were preceded by a 
canonical election. He held that the form of the ceremony wai 
indifferent, inasmuch as the lay lord did not pretend to confer any 
gift of a spiritual kind ; that, although it was schismatical and 
heretical to maintain the necessity of lay investiture, yet such 
investiture was in itself no heresy/ Ivo strongly reprobated the 
agitation excited by the Hildebrandine party against Paschal, and 
he was able to persuade the archbishop of Sens, with other prelatsSi 
to join him in a formal protest against the councils which took it oo 
themselves to censure the pope.* Ilildebcrt, bishop of Le Man^ 
Hugh, a monk of Flcury, and other eminent ecclesiastics gave 
utterance to somewhat similar views ;* and at length abbot Godfrej 
of Vendome — who had been long known as one of the most un- 
compromising assertors of the ecclesiastical claims, and had pub- 
lished two tracts in which he declared lay investiture to be heresy^ 
— sent forth a third tract, composed in an unexpected spirit ii 
conciliation. Laymen, he said, may not confer the staff and the 
ring, since these are for the church to give ; but there are two kinds 
of investiture — the one, which makes a bishop, the other, which 
maintains him ; and princes may without offence give investiture 
to the temporalities by some symbol, after canonical election and 
consecration. Godfrey speaks strongly against the mischief of 
contentiousness on either side, and (in direct contradiction to the 
Hildebrandine principle that kings ought to be treated by the 
church as freely as other men) he quofps St. Augustine's opinion 
that one ought seldom or never to be excommunicated who is hsskei 
by an obstinate multitude, " lest, while we strive to correct one, it 
become the ruin of many." ^ 

The effect of such writings was widely felt, and contributed to 
swell the general eagerness for peace. As the hostile armies of 
the Germans were encamped in the neighbourhood of Wiirzburg, 
negotiations were opened between them. The preliminaries were 
settled in October 1121 ; a formal compact was then drawn up by 

J Ivo, Epp. 60 (A.D. 1097 or 1099 ; »» Opuscula ii.-iii. The ring and 

see Pagi, xviii. 97, 190, and Juret's staff, he says, when given by those vho 

notes), 233, &c. (Patrol, clzii.). arc entitled to give them, are saera- 

* £p. 236. Ivo died in 1117. Pagi, ments; therefore the giving of them by 
xviii. 291. laymen is heretical. C!omp. En. lit 11 

• Hildeb. Ep. ii. 22 (Patrol. clxxL) ; (Patrol, clvii.). 

Hugo de regia Potestate et saccrd. Dig^ « Opusc iv. ibid. 220. See above, p. 
nitatc, 5 (ib. clxiii.) ; Giescl. II. ii. 50. 650. 
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comraissioners at Mentz ; and on the 23rd of September, 1122, the 
terms of the concordat between the empire and the hierarchy were 
read before a vast multitude assembled in a meadow near Worms.** 
On the pope's part, it was stipulated that in Germany the elections 
of bishops and abbots should take place in the presence of the king, 
without simony or violence ; if any discord should arise, the king, 
by the advice of the metropolitan and his suffragans, was to support 
the party who should be in the right The bishop elect was to 
receive the temporalities of his see by the sceptre, and was bound 
to perform all the duties attached to them. In other parts of the 
emperor's dominions, the bishop was, within six months after cori" 
seeration, to receive the temporalities from the sovereign by the 
sceptre, without any payment, and was to perform the duties which 
pertained to them.® The emperor, on his part, gave up all inves- 
titure by ring and staff, and engaged to allow free election and 
consecration throughout his dominions ; he restored to the Roman 
church all possessions and royalties which had been taken from it 
since the beginning of his father's reign, and undertook to assist 
towards the recovery of such as were not in his own hands.' These 
conditions were solemnly exchanged at Worms ; the legate, 
LAmbert cardinal of Ostia, celebrated mass, and gave the kiss of 
peace to the emperor ; ^ and in the following year, the concordat of 
Worms was ratified by the first council of Lateran, which March, 
in the Roman church is reckoned as the Ninth^General ^^^^' 
Council.** The contest which for half a century had agitated Italy 
and Germany, was ended for a time. 

The apparent simplicity of the solution — although, indeed, its 
terms contained the seeds of future differences as to their interpre- 
tation * — strikes us with surprise, as contrasted with the length and 
the bitterness of the struggle. But in truth circumstances had 
disposed both parties to welcome a solution which at an earlier time 
would have been rejected. The question of investitures had on 
Gregory's part been a disguise for the desire to establish a domi- 
nation over temporal sovereigns ; on the part of the emperors, it 
had meant the right to dispose of ecclesiastical dignities and to 
exercise a control over the hierarchy. Each party had now learnt 
that its object was not to be attained ; but it was not until this ex- 

*> Ekkeh. 260; Stenzel, i. 706. >» Hard. vi. 1115-6 ; or Pertz, Leges, 

• Pertz, Leges, ii. 75. ii. 

' lb. 76. * See Luden, ix. 527. 

i Ekkeh. 260. 
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pericnce had reduced the real questioD within the bomids of iti 
nominal dimensions that any accommodation was posable.^ 

The emperor ceded the power of nomination to bisboprickg,and, 
as to those which were beyond the limits of Germany, be appears 
to have given up all control over the appointments. But in Ger- 
many it was otherwise. The imperial claim to nominate wb2> 
indeed, acknowledged to be unlawful ; but as this bad never been 
defended on grounds of law, and as the provision that bishope 
should be chosen in the presence of the emperor or of his com- 
missioners allowed the exercise of an important influence in the 
choice, the emperor's legal prerogative was really rather increased 
than lessened. And as, in the case of German bishops, the investi- 
ture was to precede consecration,™ there was thus an opportunity of 
interposing a bar to the promotion of any person unacceptable to 
the sovereign. The right of exacting homage was unquestioDedf 
and, by a mere change in the outward symbol, the emperor secured 
the substance of the investiture — that the bishops should be vaasak 
of the crown, not of the papacy ; that they should be subject to the 
feudal obligations, and tiiat the connexion of the church with the 
state should be maintained." 

On the part of the pope, the concordat appears to be a serious 
sacrifice. Urged by the representations of the German estates, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, who told him that, if peace were not 
made, the responsibility would rest on him,** he had ceded the pre- 
tensions of Gregory and Urban as to investitures and homage; 
the condition on which Godfrey of Vendome had insisted in his con- 
ciliatory proposals — that consecration should precede investiture- 
was relinquished as to German bishopricks ; and the party of which 
Calixtus had hitherto been the foremost representative was deeply 
dissatisfied with the terms of the compromise.^ But his consent to 
these terms is to be explained by the change which bad taken 
place in the position of the papacy since Hildebrand entered on 
his career. The imperial claim to control elections to St. Peter's 



^ Stenzel, i. 289-290 ; Milman, iii. Stenzel, i. 705-9. Gerhoh compbini 

2U). that the emperor's coDcessions v^re 

" This appears from the opposition useless so long as prelates were obliged 

between eiectus in the case of German to receive the regalia from the »▼«• 

bishops, and consccratus in that of reign, and draws a strange parallel 

others. with the restoration of the ark by the 

° Schmidt, ii. 505 ; Planck, IV. i. Philistines. De Aedif. Dei, 2 (Patwl- 

aoo-2 ; Schrockh, xxvi. 88-90 ; Ilallam, cxciv. 120l\ 

M. A. i. 544-5. Suppl. Notes, 195 ; « Planck^ IV. i. 365. 

Raumer, i. 203-5 ; Diiliinger, ii. 1G7 ; p Giesel. 11. ii. 65. 
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chair was abandoned,^ and whereas Henry III. had aimed at 
making himself master of the hierarchy, his son and his grandson 
had found it a sufficient labour to defend themselves against its 
encroachments.'^ The bold assertions of Gregory, continued by 
his successors, and, above all, the great movement of the crusades, 
had raised the pope to a height before unknown ; and, when on 
the whole his substantial gain had been so great, he could afford 
to purchase the credit of moderation by yielding in appearance 
'and in matters of detail.' 

< Stenzel, i. 709. ' Luden, ix. 496. • Planck, IV. i. 31 1-3. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MONASnCISM — NEW ORDERS — THE TEMPLARS AND HOSPITALLEBS. 

In the history of Monasticism, decay and reformation are contimh 
ally alternating. This alternation is a natural result of laying 
down as a permanent rule for a numerous succession of men tbe 
system which has been found to meet the particular circumstaocei 
of a few. When the rule has been some time in operation, no 
profession of vocation will act as a sufficient test for the exduaoo 
of unqualified persons ; and, even where there are the same dis- 
positions which originally gave birth to the rule and won popularity 
for it, the diflFerence of times or circumstances may render it no 
longer suitable as a discipline for Uiem. Hence, as a great monk 
of the twelfth century remarked, it was eaaer to found new religions 
societies than to reform the old.* Moreover, as the poverty and 
devotion of monks never failed to bring them wealth and honour, 
the effect of these was too commonly a temptation to abandon the 
virtues by which they had been procured.^ 

The spirit which produced the endeavour to reform the church 
led at the same time to a reform of monachism ; and the anarchy, 
the insecurity, the manifold miseries of the age tended to excite 
an enthusiasm for the life which promised tranquillity and the 

* Pet. Cluniac. Ep. i. 23 (Patrol, hoc ipsnm Deo permittente ad eonoB 

clxxxix.)* correctionem : ande qatdam. ctmfid ct 

b " Devotio nempe peperit divitias, inviti, quidam autem yoluntarii «1 

nam fideles monachorum devotionem, amorem redienintpanpertatisyresecaotes 

celibem cultum, sanctam in Domino con- Buperflua in Tictu et vestita, laiititiii» 

versationem attendeutes, plurima bona sedificiis, equitaturis, et aliis mooasticB 

monasteriis largiti sunt pro redemtione profeesioni omnino ImpertiDeDCibos ; 

peccatorum sooriim. Quibus copiosis- demum in humilitate et simplidtate 

sime exaberantibus, coepenint fratres degentes. Qaod rarsnm cemeotes fi* 

his uti non ad solam necessitatem, sed deles, pristinam, quam dudum erg^ 

ad superfluitatem. Jude superfluitas monasteria habuerant, resamsenuit de* 

ipsa minime resecata neque coercita votionem, et ccepenint eis non tolma 

fastum genera vit atque superbiam, benefacere, sed et ipsos contra impvp' 

aliaque quamplarima mala, quse sunt nantes tueri atqne defendere. Bee 

potius reticenda quam dicenda : quod principalis causa profectua sen defiictas 

cementes fideles, et maximc principes m monasteriis. Sunt et ^ alisB cwam 

ac domini temporales, non tantum quas omitto, non tamen sine ntiooek* 

manus retraxerunt ab eleemosynis ipsis Anonymus Cartusiensis de ReUgionnn 

largiendis, sed et ipsos persetiui cocpe- Origine, ap. Martene, CoU. Ampl. Ti 

runt, eorum possessiones vi, nialitii\, 31-2, 
calllditate, fraude, processu dissipando, 
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opportunities of conversing with a better world.*' Bemold of 
Constance tells us that, in the great distractions between the papacy 
and the empire, multitudes rushed into the monasteries of Germany ; 
that some who had been counts and marquises chose to be employed 
in the lowest offices, such as baking and cooking; that many, 
without putting on the monastic habit, devoted themselves to the 
service of certain monasteries ; that many young women renounced 
marriage, and that the whole population of some towns adopted a 
monastic system of life.** 

The congregation of Cluny, which had led the way in the 
reformation of an earlier period, maintained its pre- ^.d. io49- 
eminence under the sixty years' abbacy of Hugh, whose i^^^- 
influence in the affairs of the church has often been mentioned in 
the preceding chapters. The Cluniacs received additions to their 
privileges : Paschal exempted them from the operation of an in- 
terdict pronounced against any province in which they might be ;• 
Calixtus, on a visit to the great monastery in 1120, conferred on its 
abbots the dignity of the Roman cardinalate.' But under Hugh's 
successor, Pontius, to whom this privilege was granted, dissensions 
and scandals arose in the order. The abbot, on finding that he 
was charged at Rome with dissipating the property of his 
monastery, hurried to the pope, resigned his office, and 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, with the intention, as he pro- 
fessed, of spending the remainder of his days there ; but he after- 
wards returned to disturb the peace of the monastery.* Another 
Hugh was appointed in his room, but died within three months ; 
and the order again chose a head who sustained the greatness of 
its reputation — Peter Maurice, "the Venerable." The Vallom- 

• Laden, ix. 190. Hanno of Cologne the abbacy of Clony by means of an 
and other prelates brought monks from armed force, was excommunicated, and 
Fmctnaria, Cluny, &c., for the reform died under the sentence. But pope 
of German monachism. Lambert, a.d. Honorius II., in consideration of the 
1075 (Patrol, cxlvi. 1204-5.) dignity which he had held, allowed him 

** A.D. 1083, 1091, ap. Pertz, v, to be honourably buried (Ep. 55, Patrol. 

• Ep. 66, ap. Hard. vi. clxvi.) ; and Orderic, who is partial to 
' Hugo monach. Cluniac iu Patrol, him, says that miracles were wrought 

clxvi. 845 ; Hist. Compostell. ii. 14 (ib. at his grave (iv. 298, 299, 386, 424-7;. 

clxx.) ; Ciacon. i. 949. Some martyrologies even malie him a 

f Pet Cluniac. de Miraculis, ii. 12; saint! (Schrockh, xxvii. 242). Comp. 

Chron. Cluniac. ap. Bouquet, xii. 313-5. Pet. Clun. 1. c. ; Honor. II. Epp. 44-6, 48 ; 

According to the ' History of Compos- Chron. Casin. iv. 75 ; Rob. de Monte, 

tella' (ii. 9) Pontius had been recom- a.d. 1117; Baron. Ann. 1125, with 

mended by Gelasius II. at the same Pagi's notes ; Sym. Dunelm. Ann. 1122, 

time with Guy of Yienne, as a fit col. 245; Mabill. Annales, v. 530, vi. 

successor to the papacy. On his return 78 ; Hist. Litt. xi. 23. 
from the east he attempted to recover 
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brosan, Camaldolite, and other communities were also still in 
vigour ;*» biit the piety of the age was not content with adding to 
the numbers enrolled under the rules which ab*eady existed, and 
durii)g the fifty years which followed the election of Gregory VIL 
several new orders took their beginning. 

I. The earliest of these was the order of Grammont. The founder, 
Stephen, son of a count of Thiers, in Auvergne, was bom about 
1045.^ His parents, who believed him to have been granted to than 
in return for many prayers and other exercises of devotion, were 
careful to train him religiously from his infancy, and at the age of 
twelve he accompanied his father on a pilgrimage to the relics of 
St. Nicolas, which had lately been translated from Myra, in Lyda, 
to Bari, in the south of Italy.*^ Stephen fell ill at Benevento, and 
was left there in the care of the archbishop, Milo, who was his 
countryman, and perhaps a kinsman."* The praises whidi the 
archbishop bestowed on an ascetic society of monks in Calabria 
excited the boy to resolve on embracing the monastic life, and be 
steadily adhered to his resolution.'^ After having spent four yean 
at Rome, he obtained, in the first year of Gregory's pontificate, the 
May 1, papal sanction for the formation of a new order — a doco- 
1074. ment in which Gregory bestows on him his blesmng, and 

expresses a wish that he may find companions innumerable as tbe 
stars of heavea® 

Before proceeding to act on this privilege, Stephen paid a fare- 
well visit to his parents, but ended it by secretly leaving his home, 
with a determination never to return, and took up his abode at 
Muret, near Limoges, where he built himself a hut of branches of 
trees in a rocky and wooded solitude. Here, putting on a ring, 
the only article which he had reserved out of his property, he 
solemnly devoted himself to the Holy Trinity and to the Vir^ 
Mother.^ The rigour of his diet was extreme ; he wore an iron 
cuirass, like Dominic of Fonte Avellano, and over it a thin dress 

h Schrockh, xxvii. 241. Mabill. Acta SS. IX. xxxvi.) is not 

' Life, by Gerard, seventh prior of unsuspected (Mabill. Annal. ▼. 66 ; Hist. 

Grammont, c. 1 (Patrol, cciv.) ; Pagi, Litt x. 411; Schrockh, xxviL SW.u 

xviii. 402. Martene not only rejects it, bat dates 

^ Gerard, 1. the origin of the order so late asaboet 

™ lb. 2-5. There are chronological 1100, and supposes the Calabrian lle^ 

difficulties as to this. See u. on Ge- mits, from whom Stephen tocA Us 

rard, 8 ; Martene, Coll. Ampl. vi. Prsef. impulse, to have been the CarthussBi 

21; Bouquet, xiii. 456; Hist. Litt. z. who settled in Calabria under Urban U. 

411-2. (see below, p. 768). Coll. Ampl. vi. Pitt 

"Gerard, 6-7; Mabill. Annal. v. 22-7. But his reasoning js very ussitii' 

65-7. factory. 

° Gerard, 8-10. The document (ap. p Ger. 11-3. 
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which was alike throughout all the changes of the seasons ; his bed 
was formed of boards sunk in the earth, so that it resembled a 
grave, nor did he allow himself even straw to soften it ; his devo- 
tional exercises were frequent, and such was his fervour that, while 
engaged in them, he sometimes forgot food and sleep for days to- 
gether.** He always prayed kneeling, and his prayers were ac- 
companied by frequent obeisances and kissing of the earth, so that 
not only did his hands and knees become callous like those of a 
camel, but his nose was bent by the effect of his prostrations/ 

After a year, during which he was known only to the neigh- 
bouring shepherds, Stephen was joined by two companions ; and 
the number was soon increased. His disciples were treated with 
an indulgence which he denied to himself, and he desired them 
to call him not abbot or master^ but corrector.^ It was believed 
that he had the power of reading their hearts;* tales are re- 
lated of miracles which he did, and of the wonderful efficacy of 
his prayers ; and a sweet odour was perceived to proceed from his 
person by those who conversed with him." After having spent fifty 
years in his retirement, Stephen died in 1124.* 

At his death, the place where he had so long lived unmolested 
was claimed by a neighbouring monastery. His disciples, un- 
willing to engage in any contention, prayed for direction in the 
choice of another habitation ; and as they were at mass, the answer 
wijs given by a heavenly voice, which thrice pronounced the 
words — " To Grammont 1 '* The new home thus pointed out was 
but a league distant, and the monks removed to it, carrying with 
them the relics of their founder.^ They studiously concealed the 
spot where the body was deposited ; but its presence was betrayed 
by a great number of miracles. On this the prior addressed tlie 
spirit of his former master in a tone of complaint and reproach, 
threatening that, if Stephen continued to regard his own fame for 
sanctity so as to turn the solitude of his disciples into a fair, his 
relics should be thrown into a river ; and from that time the saint 

4 lb. 16-19. monks at his death broke it open with 

' lb. 20-2. eager curiosity, but fouud only a paper, 

* lb. 23 ; Schruckh, xxvii. 302. with these wonls, " Prater stephauus, 

* Ger. 26. liindator ordinis Grandis Montis, salutat 
" lb. 20-31. fratres suos, et supplicat ut observent 

* MabiH. Annal. vi. 116; Schrockh, se a ssecularibus. Quia sicut vos, dum 
zxTii. 303. It is said that his death nesciebatis quid erat in cista, habuistis 
was immediately known by miracle at earn in houore, sic et ipsi vos." Thorn. 
ToursandatVczelny (Gerard, 44). There de Eccleston, in Mouum. Franciscaua, 
is a story that Stephen left behind him ed. Brewer (Chron. and Mem.), 60. 

a chest which no one had been allowed y Ger. 47-50. 
to look into while he was alive. The 
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was content to exert his miraculous power in such a maimer as not 
to expose his followers to the distractions which had before en- 
dangered their quiet and their humility. In 1 189, he was canonised 
by Clement III.' 

Although, in the privilege which Gregory had granted to Stephen, 
it was supposed that the Benedictine rule would be •bserved by the 
new order, the discipline of the Grandimontans was more severe 
than that of St. Benedict. Stephen professed that his only mle 
was that of Christian religion,* and the code of his order was un- 
written until the time of his third successor, Stephen of liriac 
(a.d. 1141).** Obedience and poverty are laid down as the 
foundations.'' The monks were to accept no payment for Divine 
offices : they were to possess no churches, and no lands beyond 
the precincts of their monasteries ;** nor were they allowed to keep 
any cattle — " for," it is said, " if ye were to possess beasts, ye 
would love them, and for the love which ye would bestow on beasts, 
so much of Divine love would be withdrawn from you.*** They 
were never to go to law for such property as might be bestowed on 
them.' The founder assured them on his deathbed that, if they 
kept themselves from the love of earthly things, God would not 
fail to provide for them ; when reduced to such necessity as to have 
had no food for two days, they might send out brethren to beg, 
but these were bound to return as soon as they had secured one 
day's provision.* They were to go out in parties of two at least ; 
they were not to fall into company with travellers, and were to 
avoid castles.** They must not leave the wilderness to preach; 
their life there was to be their true sermon.* Their monasteries 
were to be strictly shut against all but persons of great authority ; 
they were charged altogether to shun intercourse with women.^ 
Even the sick were forbidden to taste flesh ; but they were to be 
carefully tended, and, rather than that they should lack what they 
needed, even the ornaments of the church were to be sold.™ The 
members of the order were bound to silence at times, and were to 
communicate by signs, of which a detailed system is laid down \^ 

* Gerard, 55; Schrockh, xxvii. 304-5. 1231, geqq. 

• Prol. in Sententias (Patrol, cciv. « Cc. 1-3, in Martene, or PiUrol. 
1085). cciv. 

»> Mabillon, Annal. v. 100. Martene, «> Cc. 4-5. • C. 7. 

who prints the rule in his i\*^ volume, ' Cc. ^3, 31. r C. 13. 

* De Antiq. Eccl. Ritibas,' maintains >» C. 52. > C. 48. 

there (306) and in Mabillon, vi. 117, ^ C. 39. ■ Cc 56-7. 

that it was written by the fonnder. " Martene, De Ant, EccL Bit it. 

He gives other statutes of the order in 339, seqq. 
that volume, and in the ' Thesaurus,' iv. 
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and it was directed that when they spoke, their discourse must be 
of an edifying kind. The monks were to devote themselves 
entirely to spiritual things, while their temporal aflEurs were to be 
managed by " bearded " or lay brethren.® 

Under Stephen of Lisiac the order of Grandimontans, or " Good 
men," as they were popularly called,^ became numerous, and 
eventually it had about 140 " cells," subject to the " prior " of the 
mother community. So long as the austerity of its discipline re- 
mained, it enjoyed a high reputation;** but the relaxations of its 
ruleS) although sanctioned by popes,^ and internal quarrels between 
the monks and the lay brethren,' led to its decline.^ 

II. Ten years later than the order of Grammont, that of the 
Carthusians was founded by Bruno, a native of Cologne, who 
had been distinguished as master of the cathedral school at 
Kheims.^ The popular legend ascribes his retirement from the 
world to a scene which he is supposed to have witnessed at Paris, 
on the death of a doctor who had been greatly esteemed for piety 
as well as for learning. As the funeral procession was on its way 
to the grave, the corpse (it is said) raised itself from the bier, and 
uttered the words " By God's righteous judgment I am accused 1 " 
The rites were suspended for a day ; and when they were re- 
sumed, the dead man again exclaimed — "By God's righteous 
judgment I am judged ! " A second time the completion of the 
ceremony was deferred ; but on the third day the horror of the 
spectators was raised to a height by his once more lifting up his 
ghastly head, and moaning forth, in a tone of the deepest misery — 
** By God's righteous judgment I am condemned ! " Bruno, struck 
with terror, and filled with a sense of the nothingness of human 
reputation, by this awful revelation as to one who had been so 
highly venerated, resolved, as the only means of safety, to hide 
himsdf in the desert."" 

o C. 54. See Ducange, s. v. Barhati, ap. Martene, Coll. Ampl. y\, 34 ; Ma- 

p Mabill. Annal. ti. 117. See Du- bill. Acta SS. IX. xxxy.; Schrockh, 

cange, s. vv. Boni Homines, Their mo- xxvii. 306-9. 

nasteries were called ^ont'Aommui;. Patrol. ^ Hist. Litt. ix. 233. That it is a 

cciT. 1001. mistake to suppose him a pupil of 

4 See, e. g., Fetr. Cellens. Ep. 54 Berencar, see MabiU. AcU SS. VIII. 

(Patrol. cciL) ; J oh. Sarisb. Polycrat. iii. ; IX. xxxvii. 

vii. 23 (ib. cxcix.), * Vita Antiquior, 1-8 (Patrol, clii.) ; 

'Especially by Innocent IV. a.d. Puteanus, 4-13 (ib.). The stor^ of the 

1245. See Martene, * De Ant. Eccl. doctor is told, with some variety of 

Bit.' iv, 327, seqq. circumstances, by Cssarius of Heistcr- 

■ Steph. Tomac. Epp. 134-5, 138, bach in the 13th century (Dialog, xi. 

143-4 (f atrol. ccxi.). 49) ; but the earliest writer who con- 

' Anon. Cartus. (of the 13th century) nects it with St. Bruno is John of 
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Such was the tale which was adopted by the Carthusiaii order ;t 
but the real motives of Bruno's withdrawal appear to haye been 
partly a conviction of the unsatisfying nature of worldly thingSi' 
and partly a wish to escape from the tyranny of Manasses, arch- 
bishop of Rhcims, a violent, grasping, and ambitious prelatef 
whose character may be inferred from a saying recorded of him— 
that ^'the archbishoprick of Rheims would be a fine thing, if one 
had not to sing masses for it." * By the advice of Hugh, loAof 
of Grenoble, Bruno with six companions took up his abode amon^ 
the wild and solemn rocky solitudes of the Chartreuse, from wUdi 
his order derived its name ;^ and so much was the bishop pleased 
with the system, that he often withdrew for a time from the world, 
to live with the Carthusians in the strict observance of their usages.* 
The community, to which no one was admitted under the age of 
twenty, consisted of monks and lay brethren ; the number (rfthe 
former being limited to thirteen (or, at the utmost, to fourteen), 
and that of the Jay brethren to sixteen, on the ground that tbe 
wilderness could not support a larger company without the 
necessity of their being entangled in the afiairs of this world.* 
niey were forbidden to possess any land, except in the neigfaboiD^ 
hood of their monastery, and the number of beasts which they were 
allowed to keep was limited.® The object of their retreat tw 
declared to be the salvation of their own souls, — the part of Maiy, 
not that of Martha ; hence the intrusion of poor strangers into 
• their wilderness was discouraged, and, although the monks were 

Yprcs, in the 14th century (Chron. S. Hdlyot, vii. 376; Scbrockh, xxvii. 311. 

I^Ttiui, ap. Martene, Thes. iii. 581 ; There is a metrical version in Monast 

Acta S. Bnui. in Patrol, clii. 130 ; Hist. Anglic. VI. iv. 

Litt. ix. 2'M)). The tale afterwards r Anon. Cartas, ap. Mart. Coll. Ampl 

l)ecame popular through the mention of vi. 36 ; Exord. Ordiu. Cartas., ib. 15i-3; 

it by Gerson (^l)e Siniplific. Cordis, 23, Hist. IJtt. ix. 237. 

Opera, iii. 466, cd. Antwerp, 1706), and » This appears from a letter of his 

was expanded and embellished by many own, in Mabiil. Anual. v. 202,orPatrDL 

writers. At one time it was in the clii. 422. 

Koman Breviary, but it was expunged • Guibert. Novig. de Vita sua, i. U 

at the revision under Urban Vlll. (Patrol, clvi. 853) ; Hist. Litt, ix. 236. 

Jjaunoy fully expoges it in his tract, Manasses figures largely in the letim 

* De Vera Causa Seccssus S. Brunonis of Gregory VII., by whom he w»s »t 

inEremum' (Opera, vii.ed. Paris, 1602, length deposed, in 1080. Guib. 1. c; 

8vo.), where the various forms of it are Hist. Litt. ix. 655. 

given j he makes, however, the mistake *> Puteanus, 31-2, 41 ; MabUl. AnniL 

of saying (90) that the earliest authority v. 203. 

for it is Gerson. See Mabillon, Annal. « Guigo, Vita Hug. Gratianopol. 11-S 

V. 202 ; Pagi, xvii. 577 ; the Bollandist (Patrol, cliii.). 

Acta, in Patrol, clii. 224, 242 ; D'Achery, * Consuetudines, 27, 78-9 (ib.). 

ib. clvi. 1081; Albau Butler, Oct. 6j « lb. xli. 1; Pet CluDiac. iie Mir»- 

and, for the history of the controversy, culis, ii. 23. 
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BOt absolutely forbidden to relieve such strangers, they were 
charged rather to spend any superfluities which they might have 
on the poor of their own neighbourhood/ Their manner of life 
was extremely rigid. They wore goatskins next to the flesh ; and 
their dress was altogether of the coarsest kind.^ For three days 
in the week their food was bread and water ; on the other days 
they added pulse ; the highest luxuries of festivals were cheese and 
fish ; and the small quantity of wine allowed by the Benedictine 
-rule was never to be drunk undiluted.** The only greater relaxa- 
tion as to diet was at the periodical bleedings, which took place 
five times in the year.* They confessed every week,*^ and under- 
went a weekly flagellation ; but it was a part of their obedience 
that no one should impose any extraordinary austerity on himself 
without the leave of the prior."* They ordinarily spoke on Sun- 
days and festivals only ; the lay brethren alone were allowed to 
relieve their silence by signs : and it was required that these signs 
should be of a " rustic " character, without any " facetiousness or 
wantonness ;" that they should not be taught to strangers ; and 
that no other code of signals should be learnt." When, however, 
any monks were employed together in copying or binding books, 
or in any other common labour, they were at liberty to converse 
among themselves, although not with others." Each monk was to 
cook for himself in his cell,^ which he was very rarely to leave ; 
and in the cells most of the offices of religion were to be performed, 
except on Sundays, when the brethren met in the church and in 
the refectory."^ If any present were sent to a member of the 
society, the prior was not only authorised (as in the Benedictine 
rule ') to give it to another, but, in order to eradicate the idea of 
individual property, it was even ordered that the present should 
not be given to the person for whom it had been intended.* In 
the service of their churches everything was to be plain and severe ; 
no processions were allowed,' and all ornament was forbidden, with 
the exception of one silver chalice, and a silver tube for drinking 
the eucharistic wine.** Notwithstanding their poverty, Guibert of 

' CoDRuetud. c. 20. the Carthusians seem to have done so 

K Pet. Clun. 1. c. only on Sundays and fcstiTals. Martene, 

»» Consuet. 33-4. Coll. Ampl. vi. Praf. 35. 

» C. 39. ^ C. vii. 2. ' See vol. i. p. 562. 

» C. 35 ; li. 5. " C. 59. * C. 6. 

» C. xxxi. 3 ; xlv. " C 40. See Ducan^e, s. w. C'la- 

o C. 32. P C. 33. m»«, FiatuJa ; Augusti, xii. 46-52 ; 

<i Cc. 29, 31. Contrary to the usual Kock's * Church of our Fathers/ i. 

custom of celebrating the mass daily, 165-8. 
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Nogent found the Carthusians possessed of a valuable library ; and 
much of their time was devoted to transcription and other literary 
labours.* 

After having spent six years at the Chartreuse, Bruno rdiw- 
tantly complied with an invitation to Rome from Urban 11^ who 
had formerly been his pupil at Rheims ;' but he soon 
became weary of the city, and, after having refused the 
bishoprick of Beggio, he founded a second Chartreuse (S. SCe&iio 
del Bosco) in the diocese of Sqiullace,* where he died in llOL' 
In the mean time, the original foundation had been carried on hj 
his disciples, who, after having accompanied him into Italy, had 
returned at his desire, and re-established themselves under 
Landuin as prior.^ The " customs " of the order were digested 
into a written code by the fifth prior, Guigo L, in 1128;' the 
founder was canonised by Leo X., in 1513.^ 

The rigour of the Carthusian institutions rendered the progrea 
of the order slow ; yet it gradually made its way. There were 
also Carthusian nuns ; but the discipline was too severe for the 
female sex, and in the eighteenth century only five convents of 
women professed the rule.^ Although the Carthusians became 
wealthy, and built magnificent houses (the Certosa, near Pavia, 
being regarded as '*the most splendid monastery in the world"'), 
they preserved themselves from personal luxury more strictly 
than any other order ; thus they escaped the satire which waa 
profusely lavished on monks in general, and they never needed a 
reformation.^ 

III. The next in time of the new orders was founded by Rob^ 
a native of Arbrissel or Albresec, near Rennes.** Robert was bom 
about 1047, and, after having studied at Paris, where he became 
a teacher of theology, he accepted in 1086 an invitation to act as 
vicar to Sylvester, bishop of Rennes, a man of high birth, who^ 

« Guib. de Vita sua, i. 11, coll. 854 ; ^ Schrockh, xxTii. 318. 

Consnetudines, c. xxviii. 2-4 ; Mabill. * Mosh. ii. 360. 

Annal. y. 39, 205 ; Schrockh, zxvii. ' Handb. of North Italy, 186, ed. 

315-322 1854. 

r Vita Antiq. 15-9; Putean. 44-6; t MabiU. Annal. v. 205; 6c]ir«U. 

Pagi, xvii. 634. xxvii. 320. See Sigeb. contin. Piv 

* Urban. Ep. 67 (Patrol. cli.). It was monstr. a.d. IISI (PalroL clx.); J<*- 
dedicated in 1094. Mabill. Annal. v. Sarisb. PoWcrat. vii. 23 (ib. 'cxcix.\ 
293, 342. Duchesne, however, in his notei <• 

• Ib. 444. Peter of Cluny, De Mirac ii. 28, notiecf 
^ Vita Antiq. 16, 20-23; Putean. some points in which they had " 

47-8. rated. 

'Patrol, cliii. 631, seqq. ; MabiU. *» Helyot, vi. 85. 
Acta SS. ix. 39 ; Uist. Litt. xi. 647. 
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although himself illiterate, respected learning in others.* Here 
he for four years exerted himself to enforce the Hildebrandine 
prindples as to celibacy, simony, and emancipation of the church 
from lay control ; but, after his patron's death, he found it ex- 
pedient to withdraw from the enmity of the canons, whom he had 
provoked by his endeavours to reform them.*^ For a time he 
taught theology at Angers, and in 1091 he withdrew to the forest 
of Craon, on the confines of Anjou and Brittany, where he entered 
on a course of extraordinary austerity. Disciples and imitators 
soon gathered around him, and for these, whom he styled ^' the 
poor of Christ," he founded in 1094 a society on the principles of 
the canonical life.™ 

Urban, on his visit to France in 1096, sent for Robert, and, 
being struck with his eloquence, bestowed on him the title of 
** Apostolical Preacher," with a charge to publish the crusade." The 
jseal with which Robert executed this commission, in cities, villages, 
and hamlets, was the means of sending many to fight the battles of 
Christendom in the east ; while others were persuaded by his dis- 
course to forsake their homes and attach themselves to him as their 
master.^ In 1100 he laid the foundation of a great establishment 
at Fontevraud, in the diocese of Poitiers — then a rough tract, over- 
grown with thorns and brushwood. His followers were of both 
sexes ; the men were committed to two of his chief disciples, while 
he himself especially took care of the women.^ From time to 
time he left Fontevraud for the labours of his office as Apostolical 
F^reacher, which gave him opportunities of making his institutions 
known, and of founding similar communities in various parts of 
France. His preaching was addressed with great effect to unhappy 
women who had fallen from virtue ; among his converts was the 
notorious queen Bertrada, whom he persuaded, after the death of 
Philip, to live for a time at Fontevraud under the severe discipline 
of his community.*^ He had three nunneries — one for virgins and 
widows, one for the sick and lepers, and the third for women whom 
lie had reclaimed from a life of sin. The rule was very strict ; the 
female recluses were not allowed to talk except in the chaptcr- 
liouse, because, it b said, Robert knew that they could not be 

1 Baldric Dol. Vita Roberti, ap. Bou- vraud, t. vi. p. 503. 

3aet, xiv. 163 ; MabiUon, Annal. v. 314 ; " Vita, 164. « 

list. Litt. X. 153. o Schrockh, xxrii. 331. 

k Vita, p. 164. P lb. 333. 

■ H^yot, vi.^ 87 ; Bayle, art Fontc- ^ Bayle, note F. ; Hist. Litt. x. 164. 

PART II. ' 3 D 
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restrained from idle talk except bjan entire prohibition of speedL' 
But it was rumoured that Robert laid himself open to scandal bj 
reviving a kind of fanaticism which had been practised in Ae 
early Afnean church." Godfirey of Vendome remonstrates wA 
him on this subject, and mentions that he was charged also widi 
partiality in his behaviour towards his female disciples — treating 
some with indulgence, while to others he was harsh in language, 
and mercilessly subjected them to cold, hunger, and nakednen. 
Marbod, bishop of Rennes, likewise addressed to him a letter of 
admonition — censuring him for the affectations which be pradiaed 
for the sake of influence over the simple, but which, in the bishop's 
opinion, were more likely to make his sanity suspected — ^the long 
beard, the naked feet, the old and tattered garments ; and teHing 
him that, by attacking the clergy in his sermons, be excited die 
people to the sin of despising their pastors^ It appears, also, that 
Roscellin (whose peculiar opinions will hereafter engage our atten- 
tion) attacked Robert for receiving into his society women who 
had fled from their husbands, and for detaining them in defiance 
of the bishop of Angers." 

The institute of Fontevraud was confirmed by Paschal XL in 
1106, and again in 1113/ Robert, finding his strength decay, in 
1115 committed the superintendence of his whole order — ^menfi 
well as women — to a female superior — an ex&aordinary arrange- 
ment, for which he alleged the precedent that the Saviour on the 
cross commended St John to the care of the Blessed Viigin as 
his mother.^ At the founder's death, in 1117, the number of dods 

' Regnla Sanctimon., Patrol, clxii. have aflenrards treated Robert vith 

1079 ; W. Malmesb. 673. great respect (Hist Litt. x. 162 ; xL 190). 

• ** FoDminarum quasdam, ut dicitar, Mabillon supposes that both Godfrey ani 

nimis familiariter tecum habitare per- Marbod wrote between the fouDdation 

mittis, et cum ipsis etiam, et inter and the full establishment of Fontemo^ 

ipsas, noctu frequenter cubare non Annal. y. 424-5. 

erubescis/' etc. (Godefr. Vindocin. ad * Marbod. Ep. 6, ap. Hildebert ei 

Robertum, Ep. iv. 47, Bibl. Patr. xxi. Beaugendre, Paris, 1708, pp. 1404-10. 

49.) The ^nuiueness of this letter has The editor, without apparent grooai 

been questioned (as by the Bollandists, doubts whether it was addrened to 

Patrol, clxii. 1040-2), but is established Robert. See Hist. Litt x. 556. 

by Mabillon (Annal. v. 424) and Pagi « Roscell. ap. Abelard. Ep. 15i 

(xviii. 294). See Nat. Alex. xiv. 23; Patrol, clxxviii. 361. Ct Ab«L Ep. 

Bayle, notes G, L, O, P; SchHickh, 14. 

xxvii. 338 ; Giescl. II. ii. 300. In any « Bayle, vi. 504. 

case, the indignation which some of t Vita Altera, 5-9 (Pktrol. cbol^; 

Robert's advocates affect as to the letter Bayle, 1. c. By some writen thefevtie 

is altogether needless. For it is notim- headship has been defended witb aifv 

morality but indiscretion that Godfrey ments which, as reported by Bayle and 

imputes ; he mentions the charges merely Schrockh, appear nowise nappy. On 

aa matter of hearsay, and is known to the other hand, MabiUoo deoief the hcX 
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at Fontevraud already amounted to 3000; and soon after it was 
between 4000 and 5000.* The order spread, so that it had 
establishments in Spain and in England, as well as in France,'' and 
some smaller orders, as those of Tiron and Savigny, branched off 
firom it^ 

IV. Of the orders which had their origin about this time the 
most widely extended and most powerful was the Cistercian. The 
founder, Robert, was son of a nobleman in Champagne, and 
entered a monastery at the age of fifteen.'' After having lived in 
aereral religious houses without finding any one sufficiently strict 
&r his idea of the monastic profession, he became the head of a 
■ociety at Molesme, in the diocese of Langres. They were at first 
cxoeasiyely poor, and underwent great privations ; but the sight of 
their rigid life soon drew to them a profusion of gifts, which led to 
a relaxation of their discipline, and Robert, after having in vain 
remonstrated, left them in indignation. In compliance with their 
urgent requests, he consented to return; but he soon had the 
mortification of discovering that their invitation had been prompted 
by no better motive than a wish to recover the popular esteem and 
bounty which had been withdrawn from them in consequence of 
his departure.^ Discords arose on the subject of dispensations from 
the Benedictine rule ; and in 1098, Robert, with the sanction of 
the legate Hugh of Lyons, withdrew with twenty companions to 
Ostercium or Citeaux, a lonely and uncultivated place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dijon." The duke of Burgundy bestowed on the 
infant community a site for buildings, with land for tillage, and 
contributed to its support. In the following year, Robert was once 
more desired to return to Molesme by the authority of Urban II., 
.on the representation of the monks that their society had &llen into 
disorder and that they were persecuted by their neighbours;^ and 

(Annal. ▼. 423). But there is the evi- * Vita (by a monk of Molesme in 

denoe of Abelard (;Ep. i. 14, fin.. Patrol, the 12th century), 2-3 (Patrol, clvii.) ; 

elxxTiii.) for it, immediately after Ko- Hist. Litt x. 2. 

bert'a time (although the reference to ** Vita, 8-9 ; Order. Vital, iv. 435-441 ; 

Fonterraud appears somewhat indis- Alabill. Ann. y. 93-4. 

tinct), and the order continued to be • Exord. Magnum, Patrol, clxxxr. ; 

governed by women. See Eugen. III. Hugo Lugd. Ep. 22 (ib. clvii.) ; Notitia 

Kp. 364 (ib. clxxx.) ; Hist Litt x. (ib. civ. 1167); " Relatio qualiter in- 

163-4 ; Hdyoty vi. 93-4 ; Schrockh, cepit ordo Cistcrciensis," in Monast. 

xxvii. 834-5. Anglic, v. 221; W. Malmesb. 513; 

• Mabill. AnnaL vi. 17. See Snger, Mabill. Annal. v. 394. 
Ep.8S(Pktrol. clxxxvi.);PetCeU.Ep. ' Urban. II. Ep. 21, ap. Hard. vi. ; 
i. 4 (ib. ocii.). Hugo, Ep. 23. William of Malmcsbury 

* Schrockh, xxvii. 340. says that the monks of Molesme recalled 
^ See Martene, Ck>ll. Ampl. vi. Fncf. Kobcrt becauae they knew him to be 
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he continued to goveni his earlier foundation until his death, io 
1110.' 

His successor at Citeaux, Alberic, laid down the rule for the new 
order,"* and it was afterwards carried out with greater rigour by the 
third abbot, Stephen Harding,^ an Englishman and one of Robert's 
original companions, whose code, entitled the ^ Charter of LofeJ* 
was sanctioned by pope Calixtus in 1119> The Cisterdans were 
to obserre the rule of St. Benedict, without any glosses or rdau- 
tions."" Their dress was to be white, agreeably to a pattern which 
the Blessed Vir^n had shown to Alberic in a vision," They were 
to accept no gifts of churches, altars, or tithes,^ and were to refirain 
from intermeddling with the pastoral office.' From the ides of 
September to Easter, they were to eat but one meal daily.^ Thar 
monasteries, which were all to be dedicated to the Blessed Virgin,' 
were to be planted in lonely places ;• they were to eschew all pomp, 
pride, and superfluity ; their services were to be simple and plain, 
and all vocal artifices were forbidden in their chanting ;' some of 
the ecclesiastical vestments were discarded, and those whidi were 
retained were to be of fustian or linen, without any golden oma- 
mentSL They were to have only one iron chandelier ; their oenaeit 
were to be of brass or iron ; no plate was allowed, except (me 
chalice and a tube for the eucharistic wine, and these were, if 
possible, to be of silver gilt, but not of gold." Paintings, sculpture, 
and stained glass were prohibited, as being likely to distract the 
mind from spiritual meditation; the only exception as to such 
things was in favour of painted wooden crosses.' The monks 
were to give themselves wholly to spiritual employments, while 
the secular affairs of the commumty were to be managed by the 
"bearded" or lay brethren. No serfe were allowed, but hired 

tiredof the strictness of Clteaux (515). Saints/ London, 1844. The 'CBtt 

Bat this story is rejected as a calamny. Caritatis ' relates to orguiisation ; ii 

MabilL Annal. v. 405 ; Schrockh, xxvii. other matters the order was mmrati 

253. by the 'Usos Antiqniores,' cS* which 

r Vita, 11-2; Order. Vital, iii. 442; the date and the authorship are imkiiova. 

Mabill. AnnaL y. 395, 404, 546 ; Monast. Both documents are in Patrol, dxri. 
Angl. ▼. 222. « Carta Carit 1. 

^ Exordium Cisterc. (Patrol, clvi. 9). » Mabill. AnnaL v. 531. 

* It would seem that his original ^ Exord. 15. 
name was Harding, that of Stephen p See extracts from the statutes of 

having been assumed at Molesme. Joh. their chapters, in Giesel. II. ii. 311. 
Petrib. ap. Sparke, 57. « Order. Vital, iii. 445. 

k Calixt. Ep. 2, ap. Hard. vi. 1949. ' Instituta, c 18 (PatPoL dxxxl). 
W. Malmesb. 516; Hist Litt. xi. 213, • Exord. 15. 
seqq. ; Mabill. Annal. yi. 35; Life of « Instituta, 71. 
Stephen, 158-161, in 'Liyes of English « Exord. 17. * Instit, SO, 81. 
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servants were employed to assist in labour/ In the simplicity of 
their church-services and furniture, the Cistercians differed from 
the Cluniacs, whose ritual w^ distinguished for its splendour ; the 
elder order regarded the principles of the younger as a reproach 
against itself, and a rivalry soon sprang up between them." The 
white dress, which, although already adopted at Camaldoli, was 
a novelty in France, gave offence to the other monastic societies, 
which had worn black habits as a symbol of humility and regarded 
the new colour as a pretension to superior righteousness ; but the 
Cistercians defended it as expressive of the joy which became the 
langelic life of the cloister.* 

In 1113 the order of Citeaux received the member from whose 
reputation it was to derive its greatest lustre and popularity — 
St Bernard.^ The same year saw the foundation of La Ferte, 
the eldest daughter society ; Pontigny followed in 1114, Clairvaux 
(of which the young Bernard was the first abbot), and Morimond in 
1115.® The rule of the Cistercians was approved by the bishops 
in whose dioceses these . monasteries were situated ; and Stephen 
Harding required that, before the foundation of any monastery, the 
bishop of the place should signify his assent to the rule, so that no 
difficulty might afterwards arise from a conflict between the duties 
of the monks towards their order, and that obedience to episcopal 
authority which was an essential part of the system.* While the 
government of the Cluniacs was monarchical, that of the Cistercians 
was aristocratic ; the four chief " daughters " — those which have 
just been named — were allowed a large influence in the affairs of 
the order ; their abbots took the lead in electing the abbot of Ci- 
teaux,® who was subject to their visitation and correction,' But 
the most remarkable, feature in the system was that of the annual 
freneral chapters, the first of which was held in 1116.* For these 
meetings every abbot of the order was required to appear at 
Citeaux, unle^ prevented by illness, in which case he was repre- 
sented by a deputy. From the nearer countries, the attendance 

r Exord. 15; Mooast. Aogl. v. 222-5; Ducange, s. v. 

MabiU. Annal. v. 431 ; Schrockh, xxvii. ^ Mabill. Annal. v. 587, 594, 603-5. 

254-5. • See Calixt, II. Ep. 2 (Hard, vi.); 

. » H6lyot, iv. 349; Schrockh, xxyii. Eugen. III. Ep. 521 (Patrol, clxxx.) ; 

349 ; MaitlaDd's * Dark Ages,' 358. Prolog, in Cart Caritat ib. clxvi. 1377; 

• Order. Vital, iii. 434-5 ; Pet. Cluniac. Giesel. II. ii. 311. 

Ep.i.28 (Patrol, clxxxix. 116); MabiU. ' Carta Car. 4-11, 19, 27-30; Csvar. 

Anoal.y. 531; Life of Stephen Harding, Heisterb. i. 1; MabiU. AnnaL y. 595; 

55. Helyot,y. 251. 

<> See the njext chapter. * MabiU. Annal. y. 617. 

c In Latin Finnitaa (a fortification). 
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was to be every year ; from the more remote, it was, according to 
their distance, to be once in three, four, fire, or seven years.*' 
Such meetings had been held occasionally in other orders, as in 
that of Grammont ; but it was among the Cistercians that they 
were for the first time organised as a part of the regular go- 
vernment ; and from them they were copied by the Carthuaans 
and others. The effect of this arrangement was found to be 
beneficial, not only in securing a general superintendence of the 
community, but as a means of preventing jealousies by allowing 
the affiliated societies a share in the administration of the whole.* 

After having thrown out its first swarms, the Cistercian order 
rapidly increased. At the general chapter in 1151, it numbered 
upwards of 500 monasteries, and it was resolved that no furth^ 
additions should be admitted.*^ But, in the following century, the 
number had increased to 1800, and eventually it was much greater." 
The Cistercians grew rich, and reforms became necessary among 
them ; but until the rise of the Mendicant orders, they were the 
most popular of all the monastic societies. 

V. The canonical life had fallen into great decay. Nicolas U., 
in the council of 1059, attempted a reformation, by which canons 
were to have a common table and a common dormitory; and, 
although they were not required to sacrifice their private property, 
were enjoined to hold their official revenues in common.** But a 
new system, which resembled that of monasticism in the renuncia- 
tion of all individual property, was also introduced during the 
eleventh century, the first example of it having apparently been 
given by some clergy of Avignon, who in 1038 established them- 
selves at the church of St. Rufus.** The canons of this system were 
styled regular^ and took their name from St Augustine, who had 
instituted a similar mode of life among his clergy, and from 
whose writings their rule was compiled.^ 

In the twelfth century a new order of canons was founded by 
Norbert, who was born of a noble family at Xanten, on the Lower 
Rhine, about 1080.*i In early life he obtained canonries both at 

^ Carta Car. 12-6; Mart, de Antiq. ^ Rob. de Monte, in Patrol, dx. 472. 

Eccl. Rit. iv. 172. " Schrockh, xxvii. 259. 

» Planck, IV. ii. 515-7. The want » Epp. 7-9 (Patrol. cxUii.). SeeMosh. 

of such an institution among the Glu- ii. 361. 

niacs is deplored by Herbord, one of ** Martene, Coll. Ampliss. Ti, Pref. 



the biographers of St. Otho of Bamberg 
(Perta, xii. 764). In Martene's * The- 



p. Vll. 

i> See Nat. Alex. xiiL 340, seqq; 
saurus,' vol. iv., are the statutes of Schrockh, xxvii. 223-5. 
many Cistercian chapters, which give * .Vita, 1, ap. PerU, xii. 
much information as to the order. 
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his natiye place and at Cologne. He attached himself to the court 
of Henry V., with whom he enjoyed great favour, and his life was 
that of a courtly ecclesiastic, devoted to the enjoyments of the 
world, and altogether careless of his spiritual duties. In 1111 he 
accompanied the emperor to Italy, where the first impulse to a 
change was given by his horror at the outrages and imprisonment to 
which the pope was subjected. A scruple as to investiture led him 
Boon after to refuse the see of Cambray ; ' and his conversion was 
completed by a thunderstorm, in which he appears to have been 
thrown from his horse, which was startled by a flash of lightning, 
^and to have been rendered for a Ume insensible ; while the voice 
which he is said to have heard from heaven, and other circumstances 
more closely assimilating his case to that of St Paul, may be 
ascribed either to his ima^nation or to invention." 

After this Norbert withdrew for a time to a monastery ; and, as 
be was yet only a subdeacon, he presented himself before 
the archbishop of Cologne, with a request that the orders 
of deacon and priest might be conferred on him in one day. The 
archbishop, finding that this request proceeded from an excess of 
zeal, consented to dispense with the canons which forbade such 
ordinations ; and Norbert, exchanging his gay dress for a rough 
sheepskin, girt around him with a cord, set out on the career 
of a preacher and a reformer.^ His appearance in this character 
displeased his brethren, and, at a council held by the legate Conon 
at Fritzlar, in 1118, some of them charged him with turbulence, 
assumption, and eccentricities unbecoming both his birth and his 
ecclesiastical station.^ As the attempt to do good in his own 
country seemed hopeless, he resigned his benefices, sold all that he 
possessed, gave away the price, and went forth with two brethren 
to preach the Gospel in apostolical poverty.'^ At St. 
Gilles, in Provence, he became known to pope Gelasius, 
who wished to retain him in his company ; but Norbert was bent 
on continuing his labours, and obtained from the pope a licence to 
preach wheresoever he would.^ He made his way through France, 
barefooted and thinly clad, disregarding the roughness of the ways, 
the rain, the ice, and the snow. At Valenciennes, finding that his 
knowledge of French was insuflScient ifor preaching, while the 
people could not understand his German, he prayed for the gift of 

» Hermann. Tomac. de Restaur, S. « Vita, 4. 

Martini, 85 (Patrol, clxxx.) ; Vita, 6. « lb. 

• Vita, I ; Schrockh, xxvii. 346 ; ^ Hermann. Tomac. de Miracalis S. 

J^'eaiid. vii. 339. Maria) Laudunensis, iii. 2. (Patrol. 

« Vita, 2 ; Schrockh, xxvii. 349. dvi.) 
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tongues, and we are told that his prayer was beard.*^ At Cambray, 
the city of which he bad refused to be bishop, he fell daogeioiuiy 
ill, and his two original companions, with a third who bad joined 
him at Orleans, died ; but he found a new associate in the bishop's 
chaplain, Ilugh.^ The effect of his preaching was heigfateoed 
by miracles, and wherever he appeared, he was receiyed witfi fCDe- 
ration.^ 

In company with Hugh, Norbert repsured to the ooandl of 
Rheims, with a view of soliciting from Calixtus a renewal 
'of the general licence to preach which had been bestowed 
on him by Gelasius. On account of their mean appearance^ th^< 
were unable to obtain an audienoe of the pope ; and they left Ae 
city in despair. But on the road they met with Barthdomew, 
bishop of Laon, who persuaded them to return with him to Rhdmii 
and not only obtained for them the licenoe which they Bought, bat, 
by the pope's permission, carried them with him to Laon, with a 
view of employing them in a reform of his canons. Norbert, how- 
ever, found the task of reform beyond his power ; ^ he refused an 
abbacy in the city of Laon, but, at Bartholomew's entreaty, he 
consented to remain within the diocese ; and, after haying been 
conducted by the bishop from one spot to another, with a Tiew of 
fixing on a site, he at length chose Premontr^, a seduded and 
marshy valley in the forest of Coucy, from which his order took the 
name of Prcemonstratensian. A little chapel was already built 
there, and Norbert, on passing a night in it, had a yision of the 
Blessed Virgin, who showed him a white woollen garment, as a 
pattern of the dress which his order was to assume.** 

Having chosen a situation, Norbert went forth in the beginning 

» Vita Posterior, ap. Pertz, xii. 674. it would seem that the name was before 

* That it is a mistake to ascribe given to some place in the immediatt 

the later Life of Norl)ert to Hugh, see neighbourhood, if not to the yerj alt 

Pertz, xii. 666, by whom the original of Norbert's mouasterj. See Vita, 9, 

Life has been published for the first p. 679 ; Bibl. Pnem. U-5 ; Hooait 

time. Angl. x\. 860-1 ; Bouquet, xii. S71; 

»» Vita, 6-8 ; Herm. iii. 8. The Pne- Mabill. Annal. vi. 48 ; Helyot, ii. ISC-T. 

monstratensian continuer of Sigebert For charters relating to Pt^montr^ sec 

places the death of Norbert's companions Patrol, clxx. 1359-64. The original 

and Hugh's adhesion after tlie council of site was soon af^er exchanged for one 

Kheims. Pertz, vi. 448. on an adjoining hill, which had beet 

^ Hcrm. iii. 2-3 ; Robert. Autissiodor. bestowed by a hermit named Guy flo 

ap. Bouquet, xii. 291. St Bernard, and by him was given «p 

'^ Bibhoth. Prsmonstr. pp. 16-8, ed. to the Prsmonstratensiana. £e Ben. 

Le Paige, Paris, 1 633 ; Herm. iii. 3 ; Ep. 253 (Patrol, clxxxii.) and the Bol- 

Bouquet, xii. 271, 291 ; Monast. Anglic, landist Acta S. Bern. c. ix. (ib. dxzxv.); 

vi. 858-863. There is a contest as to There is a long mystical commentaiTt 

the derivation of PrcBmonstratum, Some * De ordine et habitu Prscmonstratcii- 

derive it from the vision in which the sium,* by Adamus Scotus, in FMioL 

I^iessed Virgin forahovcd Uie s^^l *, \i\iX tiLtNuv. 
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of Lent to gather companions, and by Easter he returned to 
Premontr6 with thirteen,® whose number was speedily 
increased. For a time, like Antony and Benedict, he 
was much vexed by the devices of the devil, but he was victorious 
in the contest/ Thus we are told that once, when the enemy 
was rushing on him, in the shape of a bear, he compelled him to 
vanish ;^ and that by a like power he obliged the wolves of the 
neighbourhood to perform the duty of sheep-dog8> 

In the rule of the Praemonstratensians the rigid life of monks 
was combined with the practical duties of the clerical office.* The 
Cistercian system of annual chapters was adopted, and the abbot 
of Premontr6 was elected by those of seven other houses, of which 
three were permanently fixed, while the others were variable.^ The 
order was not allowed to possess tolls, taxes, or seris ; and the 
members were specially forbidden to keep any animals of the more 
curious kinds — such as deer, bears, monkeys, peacocks, swans, or 
bawks.°^ The new establishment met with favour and liberal 
patronage, and Norbert founded other monasteries on the same 
model in various parts of France and Germany. Theobald, count 
of Champagne, was desirous to enter into the society of Premontre ; 
but the founder told him that it was God's will that he should 
continue in his life of piety and beneficence as a layman, and that 
he should marry in the hope of raising oflFspring to inherit his ter- 
ritories." The fame of Norbert was increased by the victory which 
he gained in 1124 over the followers of a fanatic of Antwerp named 
Tanchelm, whose system appears to have been a mixture of impiety 
and immorality;^ and in 1126 the discipline and the possessions 
of the Praemonstratensians were confirmed by Honorius II,** 

In the same year. Count Theobald married a German princess. 
Norbert was invited to the nuptials, and had proceeded as far as 
Spires, where Lothair III. and two papal legates happened to be. 
The clergy of Magdeburg, being unable to agree in the choice of 
an archbishop, had resolved to be guided by the advice of these 
legates ; and on Norbert's entering a church where their deputies 

* Sigeb. CoDtin. Pnem. ap. Pertz, vi. orphanoram et jadez yiduaram, csco- 

448. rum oculus, pes claudorum, in austen- 

. ' Vita, 9, 13-4. tandispauperibussiu^laritermaDificas, 

a lb. 1 7. in extmendia ccenobiia et erga religioaoa 

^ Vita Poater. ap. Pertz, xii. 693. quoaque incomparabili largitate" (Chron. 

• > Schrockh, xxvii. 356. ai>. Bouquet, xii. 293). He waa a great 

^ Institut. Pnem. iy. 1, 8, ap. Martene, friend of St Bernard. 

De Ant. Ecd. Rit. ill. 334. » lb. 16. See hereafter, Ch. XII. 

" lb. 16. sect. ii. 1. 

"Vita, 15, p. 688. Theobald ia p Ep. 37 (Patrol. clxYi.> 
8t>lvd by Robert of Auxerre "pater 
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were in conference with the representatives of Rome, his appear- 
ance was hailed as providential, and the legates recommended him 
for the vacant dignity. The emperor, who had been struck by bis 
preaching, confirmed the choice, and it was in vain that Norbert 
endeavoured to escape by pleading that he was unfit for the office, 
and that he was involved in other engagements.** At Magdeburg 
he was received with great pomp ; but he had altered nothing in his 
habits, and when he appeared last in the procession, barefooted 
and meanly dressed, the porter of the archiepiscopal palace was 
about to shut him out as a beggar. On discovering tlie mistake, 
the man was filled with dismay ; but Norbert told him that he had 
understood his unfitness better than those who had forced him to 
accept the see.' As archbishop, Norbert took an active part in the 
afiairs of the church. Notwithstanding much opposition, he esta- 
blished a college of Prsemonstratensians instead of the dissolute 
canons of St Mary at Magdeburg." In 1129, he resigned the 
headship of his order to his old companion Hugh ; and, on reviat- 
ing Primontre two years later, in company with pope Innocent IL, 
he had the satisfaction of finding that his rule was £Buthfully ob- 
served by a brotherhood of about 500.* 

Norbert died in 1134." The Prsemonstratensians spread widely 
— even in the founder's lifetime they had houses in Syria and 
Palestine* — and they long kept up their severity ; but in the course 
of years their discipline was impaired by wealth, and the order 
has become extinct even in some countries of the Roman commu- 
nion, where it was once established.^ The founder was canonised 
by Gregory XIII. in 1582.* 

VI. Some orders were established for the performance of special 
acts of charity, as the Canons of St. Antony, founded in the end 
of the eleventh century by Gaston, a nobleman of Dauphiny, in 
thankfulness for his recovery from the pestilence called St. Antony's 
Fire.* And to such an institution is to be traced the origin of 
one of the great Military Orders which are a remarkable feature of 
this time. 

A monastery for the benefit of Latin pilgrims had been founded 

<i Herm. iii. 9. There are other ver- * Henn. iii. 6 ; Sigeb. Ckmtin. PriD- 

BiODS of the story. Vita, 17-8; Hist. moDstr. 450. 

Lilt xi. 247 ; see Luden, z. 30. Lothair " Vita, 22. 

was, strictly speaking, not yet em- ' Sigeb. Contin. Pnemonstr. ajk 

peror, as he had not been crowned at 1131. 

Rome. 7 H^lyot, iL 163; Schrockh, xxvii. 

' Vita, is. 364-9. 

• lb. ; Honor. II. Ep. 99 (Patrol. * Alb. Butler, Jane 6. 

clxrj.^. * Schrockh, xxTii. 327. 
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at Jerusalem about the middle of the eleventh century, chiefly 
through the bounty of merchants of Amalfi. To this was attached 
a hospital for each sex — that for men having a chapel dedicated 
to St John the Almsgiver,^ for whom the more venerable name of 
St John the Baptist was afterwards substituted as patron ; and 
relief was given to pilgrims who were sick, or who had been 
reduced to destitution, whether by the expenses of their journey or 
by the robbers who infested the roads.*" From the time of the 
conquest by the crusaders, the brethren of the hospital became in- 
dependent of the monastery, and formed themselves into a separate 
order, distinguished by a black dress, with a white cross on the 
breast, and living monastically under a rule which was confirmed 
by Paschal II. in 1113.** The piety and charity of these brethren 
attracted general reverence ; they were enriched by gifts and 
endowments, both in Asia and in Europe, from kings and other 
bene&ctors ; and many knights who had gone to the Holy Land as 
crusaders or as pilgrims enrolled themselves among them. Among 
these was Raymond du Puy, who in 1118 became master of the 
hospital, and soon after drew up a rule which was sanctioned by 
pope Calixtus in 1120. The Hospitallers were to profess poverty, 
obedience, and strict chastity ; they were to beg for the poor, and, 
whenever they went abroad for this or any other purpose, they 
were not to go singly, but with companions assigned by the master. 
No one was to possess any money without the master's leave ; and, 
when travelling, they were to carry a light with them, which was to 
be kept burning throughout the night* 

About the same time arose the military order of the Temple. 
In 1118, Hugh des Payens and seven other French knights, im- 
pressed by the dangers to which Christianity was exposed in the 
east, and by the attacks to which pilgrims were subject from infidels 
and robbers,*^ vowed before the patriarch of Jerusalem to fight for 
the faith against the unbelievers, to defend the highways, to ob- 
serve the three monastic obligations, and to live under a discipline 
adopted from the canons of St. Augustine.*^ 

By the formation of this society the Hospitallers were roused to 

* See p. 33. Wilken, ii. 543. There is a letter of 
« Will. Tyr. vii. 23; xviii. 4-5 (Pa- Calixtus, recommendiug the Hospital- 

trol. cci.) ; Mooast. Angl. vi. 793-4 ; lers to the charity of western Christians. 

Fagi and Mansi, in Bar. xviii. 107-9: *'Non enim/' says the pope, "Hiero- 

Yertot, * Hist, des Cheral. de Malte/ solymitans peregrination u mercedis Ta- 

ed. 4to. i. 15; H^yot, iii. 73; Wilken, cuns est, qui in Hierosolymitanis pere- 

ii. 539-540. grinis rerum suamm adminicnlum sub- 

•> Pasch. Ep. 357 (Patrol, clxiii.) ; ministrat." Ep. 239 (Patrol, clxiii.). ' 
Will. Tyr. xviii. 6 ; Wilken, ii. 541-2. ' S*^ Vertot, i. 72. 

• Uelyot, iu. 75; Vertot, i. 54, 580; t WiU.Tyr. xii.7\ Wilkca/vL^.^Afe. 
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emulation.^ The martial spirit revived in some of the hfetbco, 
who had formerly been knights ; and as the wealth of the body «u 
far more than sufficient for their ori^nal objects, Raymond daPtij 
offered their gratuitous services against the infidels to king Baldwin 
The Hospitallers were now divided into three classes — knigli^ 
clergy, and serving brethren — the last consisting of persons wfco 
were not of noble birth. Both the knights and the servitors were 
bound, when not engaged in war, to devote themselves to the 
original purposes of the order. They soon distinguished then- 
selves by signal acts of valour, and in 1130 their institution w» 
confirmed by Innocent II.* But by degrees they cast off the mo- 
desty and humility by which they had been at first distinguiflhed; 
they defied and insulted the patriarchs of Jerusalem, and daimed 
immunity from the payment of ecclesiastical dues.*^ When expelkd 
from the Holy Land, they settled successively in Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and Malta ; and in the last of these seats they continued almost to 
our own time. 

The career of the Templars was shorter, but yet more hrilliaiit 
At first they were excessively poor," although the seal of the order, 
which displays two knights seated on one horse, may perhaps be 
better interpreted as a symbol of their brotherly union than ai 
signifying that the first Grand Master and Godfi-ey of St Omcr 
possessed but a single charger between them."* In 1 127, Hugb 
des Paycns and some of his brethren returned to Europe. St 
Bernard, who was nephew to one of the members, warmly took np 
their cause, and addressed a letter to Hugh, in which he enthusi- 
astically commended the institution, exhorted the Templars to the 
fulfilment of their duties, and dilated on the holy memories con- 
nected with Jerusalem and Palestine.® At the council of Troyes, 
held by a papal legate in 1128, Hugh appeared and gave an 
account of the origin of his order ; ^ and he received for it a code 
of statutes, drawn up under the direction of Bernard. These no 
longer exist in their original fonn, but their substance is preserved 
in the extant rule, which is divided into 72 heads.*^ The Templan 

^ See Wilken, ii. 549. but Wilcke (Gesch. des Tempelhenvi- 

> Ep. ») cl^atrol. clxxix.) ; cf. Ep. Ordens, i. II. lA'ipz. 1826) ranarb 

284, A.D. 1137; Auast IV. Ep. 83, a.d. that, as being knights, they mutt lun« 

1 1 54 (ib. clxxxviii.). possessed horses. 

^ Will. Tyr. xviii. 3; Wilken, iii. «> Liber ad Milites Templi (PUnL 

550-1 ; III. li. 35; Monast. Anglic, vi. clxxxii.). In £p. 175 he stroDglyeoB- 

794-5. mends them to the patiimreh of Jen* 

« Will. Tyr. xii. 7. sokm. 

" This is the common interpretation p W. Tyr. xii. 7. 

(Wilken, ii. 552 ; sie, c g., BaviUol. de i " Regula paupemm CommilitooiB 

CoitOD, p. 60, iu CUrou. VknOL lA.«i£u> \ C\m&Vi,\^TDi\^\\c^» ^^omuuiaci," U«i 
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vcre charged to be regular in devotion, self-denying, and modest 
£ach knight was restricted to three horses — " the poverty of God's 
liouse for the time not allowing of a greater number." ' No gold 
or olver was to be used in the trappings of their horses ; or if such 
ornaments should be given to them, they were ordered to disguise 
the precious metals with colour, in order to avoid the appearance 
of pride.* They were to have no locked trunks ; ^ they were not 
to receive letters, even from their nearest relations, without the 
master's knowledge, and were to read all letters in his presence." 
They were to receive no presents except by leave of the master, 
who was authorised to transfer presents from the knight for whonr 
ihey were intended to another.* They were forbidden to hawk 
and to hunt, nor might they accompany a person engaged in such 
amusements, except for the purpose of defending him from infidel 
treachery.^ They were charged "always to strike the lion" — 
a charge which seems to mean that they were bound to unceasing 
hostility against the enemies of the faith.* Individual property in 
lands and men was allowed.^ Married brethren might be asso- 
ciated into the order ; but they were not to wear its white dress, 
and they were bound to make it their heir.^ The Templars were 
forbidden to kiss even their mothers or sisters,'^ and were never to 
walk alone.^ The habit of the order was white,® to which Eugenius 
in. added a red cross on the breast ;^ the banner, the Beausemitj 
was of black and white, inscribed with the motto '^Non nobis, 
Domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam." * 

Although at the time of the council of Troyes the order had 
already been nine years in existence, the number of its members 
was only nine ;^ but when thus solemnly inaugurated, and aided 
by the zealous recommendations of the great saint of Qairvaux, it 
jrapidly increased. There were soon three hundred knights, of the 
noblest families, a large body of chaplains, and a countiess train of* 
servitors and artificers.* Emperors, kings, and other potentates 
enriched the order with lands and endowments, so that, within fifty 
years after its foundation, it already enjoyed a royal revenue, 
derived from possessions in all parts of Europe.^ But, according 

▼i. 2132, seqq. See Schrockh, xxvii. ^ c. 72. •> C. 35. 

99-101 ; WUkexii ii. 558 ; WUcke, i. 19 ; • C 20. 

Patrol clxvi. 831-4; Acta S. Bern. ' W. Tyr. xii. 7. 

i. 15 (ib. clxxxT.) ; Neander, * Der heil. » Wilken, ii. 559. 

Bernard/ 42. ' C. 30. »» W. Tyr. 1. c. See Pagi, xviii. 

• C. 37. « C. 40. 405. 

■ C. 41. » C. 43. » W. Tyr. 1. c. ; Wilken, ii. 562-4. 

y Cc. 46-7. « C. 48. ^ W. Tyr. 1. «. Henry I. of Enclnnd 

• C. 51. i> C. 55. was among the princes who cocilt^WKi^. 
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to the writer who states this, it had even then begun to disfday dw 
pride, insolence, and defiance of ecclesiastical authority which afio^ 
wards rendered it unpopular, and prepared the way for its Ming 
undefended and unlamented.'* 

By the rise of the new orders, the influence of monachism b the 
church was greatly increased. They were strictly bound to tbe 
papacy by ties of mutual interest, and could always reckon on tbe 
pope as their patron in disputes with bishops or other ecdesiiiticd 
authorities." A large proportion of the papal rescripts daring 
this time condsts of privileges granted to mona8terie& Maqf 
were absolutely exempted from the jurisdiction of bishops ;* jd 
such exemptions were less frequently bestowed, as the 
communities became better able to defend themaelTea 
oppression, and as, consequently, the original pretext for exemp* 
tions no longer existed^ If bishops had formerly found it difficult 
to contend with the abbots of powerful individual monasteries, it 
was now a &r more serious matter to deal with a member of a gmt 
order, connected with brethren everywhere, closely allied with the 
pope, and having in the abbot of Cluny or of Citeaux a diief 
totally independent of the bishop, and able to support bis brethren 
against all opposition. The grievance of which bishops had fir- 
merly complained, tlierefore, was now more rarely inflicted by the 
privileges bestowed on monasteries ; yet the monks were, although 
without it, in a higher position than ever.*> 

The monastic communities not only intercepted the bounty which 
would otherwise have been bestowed on the secular clergy,' but 
preyed very seriously on the settled revenues of the church. Lay- 
men who were moved by conscience or by compulsion to resign 
tithes which they had held, were inclined to bestow them on mona- 
steries, rather than on the parish churches to which they rightfully 
* belonged/ And as, by an abuse already described/ it had often 

to it (Lappenb. ii. 279); but it is a ' There is a letter of Leo IX. folk 
mistake to ascribe to him the gift of its Italian bishops, complaining that i 



property in I»iidon, which was reaU^ persuaded people to give everythiikg M 

bestowed by Henry II. See Wilken, ii. monasteries. The pope orders that aiy 

Anhang, 47 — whose argument as to a person wishing to turn monk, whefber 

document in the Monasticon, however, m life or on his deathbed, shall tiit 

rests in part on a confusion between half of what he intends *^pro ntsK 

Chester and Chichester. animie " to the chorch to which k 

» W. Tyr. 1. c. belongs. Ep. 66 (Patrol, cxliii.). 

» Greg. VII. Ep. ii. 9 ; Planck, lY. > See Dncange, s. t. EccUtkL p. i 

ii. &43. There is a letter of Sl Bernard (3U) 

« See, e. g., Urban's grant to La Cava, entreating an archbishop ttf consent tkt 



Ep. z. Hard. vi. 1637. a nobleman should bestow on a i 

p Planck, IV. ii. 557. tery some church property whkk k 

^ lb. 513, 540. ti^^\%VwAVi^Teup. t p. foi. 
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happened tliat a layman possessed himself of the oblations belong- 
ing to a church, assigning only a miserable stipend to the incum- 
bent, these dues, as well as the tithes, were, in case of a restitution, 
transferred to the monks. Although some abbots refused to enrich 
their monasteries by accepting tithes or ecclesiastical dues,° and 
although some of the new monastic rules contained express prohibi- 
tions on the subject, it was with little effect that synods attempted 
to check such impropriations ; * nor did they perfectly succeed in 
forbidding monks to interfere with the secular clergy by under- 
taking pastoral and priestly functions.> 

The monks of Monte Cassino, the ''head and mother of all 
monasteries,"' claimed liberties even against the papacy itself An 
abbot, Seniorectus, elected during the pontificate of Honorius II., 
refused to make a profession of fidelity to the pope, and, on being 
asked why he should scruple to comply with a form to which all 
ardibishops and bishops submitted, the monks replied that it had 
never been required of their abbots — that bishops had often fallen 
into heresy or schism, but Monte Cassino had always been pure. 
Honorius gave way ; but when Reginald, the successor of Seniorec- 
tus, had received benediction from the antipope Anacletus, the plea 
for exemption could no longer be plausibly pretended, and, not- 
withstanding the vehement opposition of the monks. Innocent II. 
insisted on an oath of obedience as a condition of their reconcilia- 
tion to the Roman church.* 

New privileges were conferred on orders or on particular 
monasteries. According to the chroniclers of St. Augustine's, at 
Canterbury, the mitre was granted to the abbot of that house by 
Alexander 11. in 1063, although, through the "simplicity" of the 
abbots and the enmity of the archbishops, the privilege lay dormant 
for more than a century.^ The earliest certain grant of the mitre, 

■ E. ff. Godefr. Vindoc. Ep. i. 9 (Pa- MabUl. Acta SS. VIII. ix.-x. The 

irol. civil.). question was debated for manj days 

* Thomassin, II. i. 36. 6 ; Planck, IV. before the emperor Lothair, cardinal 
11. 526-531 ; Cone. Westmonast. a.d. Gerard (afterwards j)ope Celestine II.) 
1102; Cone. Lateran. a.d. 1123, c. 19 ; acting as advocate for the pope, while 
Cone. Lond. A.D. 1125, c. 4, &c. Acqui- Peter, the chronicler who reports the 
■itionsof this kind, if already made, were affair, was the champion of the monas- 
always reserved (e. g. Urban II. Ep. tery. Reginald was afterwards set 
167, Patrol, cli.), and sometimes popes aside, as having been irregularly elected; 
sanctioned future acquisitions also (e. g. but, although the investiture of his 
Calixt. II. Ep. 20 ; Regula Templar, c. successor b^ the imperial sceptre is 
66, &c.). Celestine III. forbade the mentioned, it does not appear whether 

Sractioe in 1195. See the Chronioon the pope exacted a profession of obe- 

lonast. de Bello, 27, note. dience from him. Chron. Casin. iv. 

y E. g. Cone. Later, a.d. 1123, c. 17; 124. 

Planck, IV. ii. 534. ^ W. Thorn, ap. Twysden, 1785, 

« ChroB. Casin. lY. 120. 1824; Tho. Elmham, 89 (Chron. and 

• Chron. Casin. iv. 95, 104-115 ; Mem.). 
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however, is one which was made to the abbot of St Maximin'e, at 
Treves, by Gregory VII.« Among other privileges gnmted to 
monasteries were exemption from the payment of tithes and from 
the jurisdiction of legates ; ^ exemption from excommunication ex- 
cept by the pope alone,^ and from any interdict which mi^t be 
laid on the country in which the monastery was situated ; ^ permis- 
sion that the abbots should wear the episcopal ring, gloves, and 
sandals, and should not be bound to attend any councils except 
those summoned by the pope himself.^ The abbots of Cluny '^ and 
Vendome * were, by virtue of their office, cardinals of the Roman 
church. 

In addition to the genuine grants, forgery was now very lai^y 
used to advance the pretensions of monastic bodies, llius we are 
told that Leo IX., on visiting Subiaco in 1051, found many qni* 
rious documents and committed them to the flames ; ^ even Monte 
Cassino did not disdain to make use of the forger's arts."* Tlie 
monks of St Medard's, at Soissons, were notorious for impostures 
of this kind ; one of them, named Guemo, confessed on his deathbed 
that he had travelled widely, supplying monasteries with pretended 
*' apostolic " privileges, and that among those who had employed 
him in such fabrications was the proud society of St Augustine's, 
at Canterbury." 



« Giesel. II. ii. 304. 

•> Alex. II. Ep. 13 (Patrol, cxlvi.) ; 
Callist II. Ep. 10, ap. Hard. vL (for 
Venddme). 

• Alex. II. Ep. 14 ; Calixt. II. Ep. 22 
(for Clany). 

' Paschal II. Ep. 66, ap. Hard. vi. 
(for Clany). 

M Alex. II. Ep. 13, in Patrol, cxlvi. 
(for Venddme) ; Godefr. Vindoc. ap. 
Hard. vi. 1148. 

»• See p. 761. 

1 *' Goucedimos etiam omnibus hujos 
loci abbatibns ecclesiam Beata; Prises." 
Alex. II. Ep. 13. See Nat Alex. xiii. 



383 ; Thomass. III. ixli. 20 ; Doenge, 
8. vv. Abbates Mitrati, 

^ Chron. Subiac. ap. Marat, zxit. 
932. 

» See the Preface to the Chrao. 
Casin. in Pertz, or in PatroL.clxxiii. 
468. 

» Wharton, Ang. Sac. ii. Pr^f. y., or 
Patrol, cc. 1411. The forger wis paid 
with some church ornaments, which be 
transferred to St. Medard's. We shall 
see hereafter that the monks of that 
house were not more scmpaloos as to 
relics than as to documents, Oh. XIU. 
iii. 5. 



Index. 
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219, 222-3. 

leaiy, 423. 429, 431, 528-9. 

19 ; ordjun the minor clergv, 

tan, Moorish king, 380-2. 

16, 163. 

, 239, 541. 

I derkB, 199, 514-5. 

abp. of Rhdms, 407, 426, 513, 

of LaoD, 422, 523. 
*p. of Magdebui^, 467, 469, 507. 
/Prague, 434, 468-9, 475. 
of Bnanen, 487, 490-1, 593-6, 

of Menu, 743, 746, 751, 753. 
76. 

rift of Otho I., 425, 427, 432. 
ofHenry IV., 671-2, 676. 
:^ione>8 of Son, 630-2. 
rppoaent of Boniftce, 1 1 2-3. 
1^ of Corbie, 250-1, 255, 392. 
$54, 656. 
ironider, 533. 
pope, 50, 215. 
of Canterbury, 72. 
.p. of U Puy, 679-80, 689, 691-2. 
BfVieone,533. 
n, 165-71. 

pope, 130-2, 147, 187, 190-1, 
14; corresponds with Tarasius, 
ods deputies to Niceea, t&. ; cur- 
nce with Charlemagne as to 
161, 165, 279 ; on slavery, 246 ; 
s Adoptionism, 167-8. 
329, 387, 505 ; murder of his 
; daughter, t&. ; admits Lothair 
mnion, 330-1 ; fiivours Wulfad, 
Jed by Hincmar, 340-2 ; letters 
incmar of Laon, 345-7 ; excom- 
s PhotiuR, 372. 
353, 377. 

bp. of Metz, 326,495. 
200-1. 511, 528. 
), 652. 

of Paris, 187, 371. 
)uered by the Saracens, 40. 
jch, 7, 106. 
[., pope, 410, 414. 
)pe, 74; opposes Monothelism, 



). of Paris, 66, 71-2. 
IT. 



Agnes, empress, 577, 589, 6*2<> ; deprived 
of the regency, 590 ; influenceil by P. Da- 
miani. 595 ; mission to Germany, 614-5. 

Agobiird. abp. of Lyons, writes against 
Adoptionism. 171 ; in dofcnce of the 
dignity of the clortry, 199 ; against or- 
deals, 242 ; ajrainst Amalurius, 531-2 ; 
against superstitions, 28() ; tract on 
images, ih.; opposes LouLs the IHous. 
259-263. 

Aidan. 69-70. 

Aistulf, Lomburd king. 125-7. 

Aijc-la-Chapelle, 292. 294 ; councils at, 170, 
212; cathedral of, 148, 540. 

Alberic, patrician of Homo, 414. 

. abbot of Clteaux, 770. 

Alcuin, 134, 141, 143-5, 191, 225, 402; 
account of him, 143-4 ; writes against 
images; 161-4; takes part in the Adop- 
tionist controversy, 166, 188-70; his 
language as to the cucharist, 22G. 

Aldhelm. 79, 225. 

Aldred, abp. of York, 712-3. 

Alexander II.. pojie (Anselm\ 470, 527, 
530, 556, 559, 017, 021, 662, 712, 715, 
717 ; opposes marriage of the rlergy, 
579-80; elected pope,^ 588-91 ; doalings 
with the Milanese, 598-6(K) ; rcprovos 
Henry IV'., 000 ; his death, ih, 

Alexander III., 197, 535, 584. 

Alexius Comnenus. allies himself with 
Henry IV., 041, fUO; his dealings with 
the crusaders. 078, 084-8, 09O-1. 098; 
his design on Home, 747. 

Alfred the Cireat, 314, M83-4 ; his transla- 
tions from Gn*gory,22-4, 384 ; attempts 
revival of Monachism, 450. 

Alien priories, 712. 

All SainU' Djiv. 231,530. 

All Souls' Day. 530. 

Alphege, abp. of Canterbury, 400, 723. 

Altars, multiplication of, 229. 

Altmann, bp. of Passau, 017, 028. 

Alvar. Peter, 381-2. 

Amalarius, 312,531-2. 

Amandus, 81-2. 

Amatus, chronicler, 441. 

Ambrose, St., on marriage of the »'1ergy, 
577, 599 ; wrongly cited by Gregory VI I., 
627. 719. 

Ambrosian ritual, 147. 

America, discovery of, 492. 

Amida. patriarchs of, 175. 

Amnio. 312, 317. 

Anacletus II., antipope, 702. 
3 E 
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AnaftMioi, patriudi of CoMtaatioople, 
9-), 97. 

, antij^j*. 3»"ti-2. 

. papc&l iihrarian. 295. 

Aiuth*ina, '»*-'. 

An-lrew's >t.. priii^.r oi, 4'j:f. 

Ang^U, 11-', 'Ji.'». 

ADzilbert, J '. i. 

Anglfr-Saii« lit-^Pif :ie. 7^*. 714. 

Angilram. caiplt :Lin*< <■•:. :"3j. 

Aniu Comnerui, ♦;—.•. 

Anne, St.. t*f H :Mi.i, 4';:m?. 

An«egi*, e-iitr.r «.t"Ca|.:t il.iries, •-'»«5. 
, abp. ot' S*iis, :;4t:«. 

An^elm of I5«ff.'io. >tr Altxar. i-rr II. 

^, bp. of Liicca, *'j\\*, •»4'i, »>Jf>, 67^. 

— , abp. of Cmnt^rbury, .'»15. 07«5, 745; 
early life of, 7Jl : hi- * Pn.r.lir^"n,* 
722'; his chararU-r, 7i'-'-:l ; b».r-om<-> 
archbp., 7W ; lias dUi^rre^nenU with 
William Kiit'iL>, t''. : atticki fashiouibic 
dm«, 7:!5; Mpp'.-ar^ Wl«'re a council at 
Hockiu^'ham, 72»; ; noivKS th** jjall, 728 : 
aet« out for koino, 7-V : wntes on th^r 
Incarnation, 7ul, 73<* : defiends the I^tin 
doctrine apiiaot Greek-^ in a council at 
B«ri, 7-''0; hii re>iilenre at Home an>i 
at Ljnns 7-^1 ; recalletl by Henry I., 732 ; 
makes scnipU-s as to homa^i^, 1^. : holds 
a council, 734 ; second eiyiedition to 
Rome, 16.; again at Lyons, 735; is re> 
condled with Henry, 7. JO- 7 ; defen<ls the 
rights of bis s"e, 753-4 ; his last years 
and death, 737-h. 

, abbot of Bury St. Edmun l'^, 753. 

Anskar, 392-400. 

Antioch, siejre of, by the Cnisa*len», 088-01. 

Antipodes, 114. 

Antony, patriarch of CoDbtmtiuople, 205, 
267', 272. 

Antony, St, canoas of, 778. 

Apostle, title of; 533-4. 

Apostolical (anous, 54. 

Aqtiileia, schism of, 13. 

Arabia, state of religion in, 34 ; Mahomet- 
anism establishes! in, 38. 

Ardichaplains, 191. 

Archdeacons, 190 ; exactions of, 207. 

Architectare, 539. 

Archpriests, 196. 

Arefast, 448-9. 

Ariald, 579-82, 598-000. 

Aries, primacy of, 349. 

Armenia, marriage of clergy in, 209. 

Amo, abp. of Salzburg, 141. 

Amulf, emperor, 354, 390, 403, 409, 538. 

, bp. of Orleans, 42;M, 428. 

, abp. of Rheims, 421-32, 498, 506. 

, bp. of Halberstadt, 514. 

, bp. of Lisieux, 495. 

, patriarch of Jerusalem, 694, 697. 

Arras, sectaries at, 450. 

Arsenius, bp. of Orba, 327, 329, 340. 



Arteld. abp. of Bheiim, 410-1. 

A«er, "*4. 

AM;!m{4:on, feftiral of, -231-2. 

.\sylcm, 242-4. 

Athanasian Crv^i. 172. 

Athan.v: .15 of Naples, ^o''*. 

.\thebri, al.p. of Cantrrbury, le9. 

Athinirgani, 272, 455. 

At to, abp. of Milan, 5f'7. O*.'!. 014. 

, bp. ct \>roelll, 2A*», bOH. 

Aoinistine, bp. of Hippo, on pur]gatofT, 23; 
on imac*^, S7 : 00 the euchariit, dOS ; 
on pred«>tinatir>n, 3('*7 : against filtfhftt^, 
449 ; on enfont^ment of charch cewoni, 
O.V*. 75*3 ; canons 'regular styled iftff 
him, 774. 

, abp. of ranterbory, 16-21, 187. 

, abp. of I>rontbc3m, 487. 

Autun, forged pririleges of a mo M rtay lit 
644. 

Aymard, abbot of Clmiy, 521. 



Haanes, Paulician, 182-3. 

Rabylon, patriarchs of, 1 75. 

Italdric, abp. of I>ol, 226. 

Baldwin, king of Jerasalcm, 6S3, 688, 696, 
780. 

Bamberg, bishoprick of, 440, .*i01 , 506, 566. 

Bangor, British monastery, 20-1. 

, Irish monastery, 2'6-7. 

Baidas, corrupts hu nephew Mkhad IILt 
355 ; depnses Ignatius and ]maio(a 
Phiitiu5, 357, 359 ; becomes Ccnr, i*^ 
is murdered, 3»>y, 370. 

Bari, taken by the .Saracens, but l e wi cf rf i 
290; couni-il of, 701, 730; rdia ofSL 
Nicolas removed to, 762. 

Basil the Macv-donian, 296, 378, 464; liK 
of, 309-70 ; deposes Photius aod nor 
states Ignatius, 371 ; takes part m tk 
Eighth General Council, 373; Mloni 
Photius, 375 ; legalizes marriage of 
slaves, 245 ; war with the Panlidans, 18*. 

II., 568. 

Basle's, St., council of, 423-6, 506. 

Bathildis, queen, 65. 

Battle, wager of, 240. 

liavaria, Christianity in, 79-80, 108, 140. 

l^tuB, Spanish abbot, 167. 

liec, abV)ey of, 655. 

Bede, 78-9. 

Benedict II., pope, 60. 

III., 301-2, 333, 357. 

V. (antipope'), 417-8. 

VI., 419. 498, 522. 

VII., 419, 474. 

VIII., 439, 441, 518, 523. 

IX., 442-6, 472, 550. 

X. (antipopc), see John of VcUebi* 

of Aniane, 170, 220-1, 245; his ptli- 

tical influence, 250 ; his refonnsi 253. 

Bisoop, 77. 

the I^yite, 286, 335. 
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BENEDTGT. 



CHARLES. 



Benedict of Nursio, relics of, 215, 538. 

Benedictine order, 2, 214, 223. 

Benefices, 108, 110, 205, 297. 

Benevento, 5G6. 

Benno, bp. of Osnaburg, 641-2. 

Benzo, bishop of Alba, 589, 689. 

Berctwald, abp. of Canterbury, 75. 

Bereugar, emperor, 310, 409, 411. 

of Tours, 577, 583, 744 ; his early 

life, 653-4; controversy raised by, 655- 
665, 676. 

Bernard, king of Italy, 251-4. 

, bp. of Hildosheim, 433. 

, abbot of Clairvaux, 681, 773, 781, 

783. 

Bemo, founder of Cluny, 521. 

Bertha, queen of Kent, 15. 

, queen of France, 428-9. 

, empress, 602-3, 629-30, 645, 671. 

Bertin's, St., authorship of Annals of^ 312, 
353. 

Bishops, appointment of, 190-1, 500-4 ; in- 
Testiture of, ace Investiture ; sit in the 
English wittenagemot and county-courts, 
192-3 ; visitations by, 197 ; exactions of, 
206 ; oppress monasteries, 215 ; relations 
of, to the popes, 498 ; position of. 1 13, 
498, 500, seqq. ; obliged to lea<l troops, 
200 ; households of, 509 ; warlike tastes 
of some, 64, 110, 115,208-9,509; Nes- 
torian consecration of^ 176; coadjutors, 
509. 

Bishopessof Chur, 210. 

BIshopricks, foundation of, 507-8. 

Bobbio, abbey, 30, 425. 

Bocland, 78. 

Bogoris, Bulgarian king, 366-8. 

Bohemia, Christianity in, 140, 389, 467-70. 

Bohemund, 685, 689, 691, 698, 741. 

Boleriav the Cruel, 467. 

the Pious, 468. 

of Poland, 469, 472. 

Boniface, Apostle of Germany, 85, 94, 103- 
21, 126, 188, 194, 204, 216, 221, 236, 
246. 

IV., pope, 30, 231. 

VI., 411. 

VII., 419. 

, marquis of Tuscany, 550, 552, 571, 
575. 

Bonizo, 552, 669. 

Boructuarians, 103. 

Boeo, king of Provence, 328, 352-3. 

Bouillon, castle of, 685. 

Boya appointed to bishopricks, 502. 

Bremen, archbishoprick of, 396. 

Britons, Christianity among, 15 ; conference 
of bishops with Augustine, 20. 

Brittany, 293, 497, 573-4. 

Brunichild, 12, 29. 

Brnno, abp. of Cologne, 411, 517. 

, bp. of Angers, 654, 657-8. 

, founder of the Chartreosc, 668, 

765-8. 



Bruno, bp. of Segni, 560, 744-5, 747. 

, martyr in Prussia, 525. 

, abp. of Treves, 740. 

Bulgaria, conversion of, 185, 365-6 ; dis- 
pute Ixitween Greeks and Latins respect- 
ing, 366-78. 

Bnrdinus, antipope, 538, 748-9, 755. 

Burg of the English, at Rome, 236, 296. 

Burgos, see of, 499. 

Byzantine architecture, 466, 540. 

C. 

Cadalous, antijwpe (Honorius II.), 589, 
590-1, 596-7. 

Caedmon, 79. 

Calixtus II. (Guy, abp. of Vienne), legate in 
England, 753; condemns PasckU II.'s 
concession of investiture, 745 ; is chosen 
pope, 750 ; holds a council at Rhcims, 
and excommunicates Henry V., 751-2 ; 
interview with Henry I. of England, 
753-4 ; punishes his rival, Burdinus, 755 ; 
concludes peace with the emperor, 758. 

Calne, council at, 459. 

Camaldoli, order of, 525-6. 

Canonesses, 223. 

Canonical life, institution of, 211-3 ; in 
England, 222, 252 ; change in the system, 
512-3; attempts to reform, 774. 

Canons, regular, 774. 

Canonisation, 534-5. 

Canterbury, primacy of, 19, 606, 715, 724, 
754; abbey of St. Augustine, 716, 784. 

Canute, 442, 478, 486, 497. 

Capitularies, 148, 192. 

Carbeas, Paulician, 184. 

Cardinals, 584. 

Carintbia, 141. 

Carloman, son of Charles Martel, 109, 113, 
115, 127. 

, son of Pipin, 128-130. 

, son of Charles the Bal.l, 342. 

Caroline Books, on images, 161-4; on the 
eucharist, 226. 

Carolingian romance, 322, 680. 

Carthusian order, 765-8, 774. 

Casimir, king of Poland, 472. 

Cathedraticum, 206, 215. 

Cedd, 71. 

Celibacy of the clergy, 25, 110, 209-211, 
329, 514-9, 558, 560, 616-8, 716, 734, 
736. 

Cells, 218. 

Cencius, 596, 621-2. 

Chad, 72-4. 

ChiUchythe, coundb of, 188, 194-5. 

ChMons, heresies at, 447, 453 ; conference 
at, 740. 

Chapel, derivation of the word, 148. 

Chaplains, 199, 514, 553. 

Chapter-house, 212. 

Charles Martel, 104, 122-3, 125 ; his treat- 
ment of Boniface, 105 ; victory over the 
Saracens, 108; legend as to his punish- 
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ment for invasion of church property, 
109 ; his death, ib, 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne), 125. 128, 
191, 194, 198, 201, 220-4, 236, 243, 
388, 391 ; his Lombard match, 129 ; dis- 
inherits his nej)hews, ll>0; overthrows 
the Lombard kin^om, ib. ; visits Rome, 
131, 190; his donation, i6. ; crowned 
emperor, 134; his character, 136; wars, 
136-7 ; treatment of the Saxons, 137- 
141 ; enforces tithes, 139, 141, 204; 
encouragement of learning, 142, 145 ; 
his studies, 142-3 ; care for the liturgy, 
146«^ ; ecclesiastical legislation, 148 ; 
position as to the church, t6. ; to the 
papacy, 150, 494; treats for intermarriage 
with the Byzantine house, 158, 160 ; his 
views as to images, 161-5 ; takes part 
against the Adoptionists, 167-70; con- 
troversy as to procession of the Holy 
SfHrit, 173 ; laws on ecclesiastical judi- 
cature, 193 ; letter as to chorepiscopi, 
195; favours canonical life, 213; his 
notices of monks, 215, 217, 219; afro 
for the vernacular language, 142, 224; 
opposes superstitions, 234 ; and sale 
of slaves, 246; his designs for North 
Germany, 391 ; death and beatification, 
249 ; dismemberment of his empire, 291 ; 
opening of his tomb, 435. 

the Bald, 197, 260, 292-3, 304, 312-3, 

320, 323, 334, 336-7, 407, 495, 505; 
birth of, 257 ; is created king of Aquitiine, 
259 ; patronises letters, 298 ; weakens 
the French crown, 297-9 ; seizes Lothar- 
ingia, 340 ; rebellion of his son, 342 ; 
employs Hincmar to write to Adrian, 341 ; 
is crowned emp'ror, :\47 ; allows his title 
to be elective, 997, 348 ; appears at the 
synod of Pontyon, 349, 498; his last ex- 
pedition, and death, 350-1. 

the Fat, 354. 

the Simple, 403, 407-8. 

Chazars, 385. 

Chester, see of, 716. 

Chichester, see of, 716. 

Childeric III., dcUironed, 124-5. 

China, 175-6. 

Chivalry, 546-8. 

Chorepiacopi, 195-6, 309, 508. 

Chosroes, Persian king, 32-3, 39. 

Chrodegang, abp. of Metz, 121 ; his rule 
for canons, 211-3, 252. 

Chrysocheir, Paulician, 184-5. 

Church-building, extraonlinary zeal for, 
540. 

Cistercian order, 771-4. 

Claudius, bp. of Turin, 281-3. 

Clement, St., of Rome, translation of, 386-7. 

II., pope, 549, 550, 556, 594. 

III., antipope, see Guibert. 

, opponent of Boniface, 1 12-3. 

Clergy, trial of, 193-4; local ties of, 198; 
social position, 207-9; occupations and 



amusements forbidden to, 207, 209; 
multiplicati<Hi of, 510. 
Clermont, council of, 546, 677-9. 
Clotaire II.. 64, 190, 194. 
Cloveshoo, councils of, 18S-9. 
Cluny, order of, 521-4, 761 ; iU oontesti 
with the diocesan, 529; the abbot a 
cardinal, 784, 
Coarbs, 67. 
Coadjutors, 508. 
Colman, bp. of Lindis&me, 71. 
Coloni, 5, 203, 245. 
Columban, 26-31, 214. 
Communion, in both kinds, 228 ; of in£ut*, 

227 ; infrequency of, 228. 
Compostella, pilgrimage to, 530; see of, 

563. 
Computum, 146. 
Confession, 239. 
Confessors, 536. 
Confraters, 531. 
Conon, pope, 81. 

, bp. of Praneste, 746-7, 750-1, 753, 

775. 
Conrad L, 406, 476, 531. 

n., 441-4, 504, 507, 530, 550. 

, son of Henry IV., 629, 635, 671-2, 

676, 701, 705. 

, abp. of Treves, 596. 

Consolamentum, 449. 

Constance, French queen, 448-50. 

Constans II., emperor, 45, 49, 50; pub* 

Ikhes the " Type," 46. 
Constantine I., emperor, 298 ; forged doBS- 
tion of, 187, 285, 302. 

IV. (Pogonatus), 50, 60. 100. 

V. (Copronymus), 97-102, 160, 161, 

172, 182, 361. 

VI., 135, 152, 158-9, 266, 323. 

VII. (Porphyrogenitus), 402-3, 464. 

X. (Monomachus), 570-2. 

1., pope, 56-8. 

IL, 128-9. 

, patriarch of Constantinople, 100-2. 

, Paulician teacher, 178-81. 

, missionary, see Cyril. 

Constantius, bp. of Constantia, 163-4. 
Coptic language, 225. 
Cordova, persecution at, 380-2. 
Coronation, 62, 116, 146,494, 713. 
Corsica, 296. 
Corsned, 241. 

Councils, General — vith, 51 ; TnA, 
154-8; vnith, of Latins, 372-4; d 
Greeks, 376-7 ; ixth, 757. 

, mixed, 192. 

Counts, become hereditary, 297, 351. 

Crescentius, 419-21, 438. 

Crete, 296, 403. 

Croatia, 384. 

Cross, festivals of, 33, 233. 

Croyland, privileges of, 244. 

CruciBx, 55. 

Crusade, proposed ^by Sylvester IT., 434; 
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and by Gregory VII., 615 ; the first 
crusade, 672-96 ; results of, 698-701. 

Culdees, 463. 

Cupharas, 366. 

Cuthbert, abp. of Canterbury, 188. 

Cyprus, 296, 403. 

Cyril, missionary, 385-7, 466; his alpha- 
bet, 386 ; Slavonic liturgy, 460. 

Cyrus, patriarch of Aleauindria, 42-5, 47. 



Dogobert, 64, 81-3. 

Daimbert, patriarch of Jerusalem, 697. 

I>ambrowka, 471. 

Damasus II., 550. 

IXeuniani, see Peter. 

Danes, $ee Northman. 

Daniel, bp. of Winchester, 104, 106-7, 109. 

Dante, 228. 

David, chaplain of Henry V., 741, 743. 

DeanerieB, rural, 196. 

Decretals, the forged, 63, 259, 423-4 ; ac- 
count of, 284-90 ; adopted by Nicolas I., 
338-40, 381-3; opinion of Hincmar on, 
289, 343-4, 346 ; effect of, 290, 496-7. 

Defensors, 7-8, 200. 

Denmark, Christianity in, 85, 394, 397-9, 
477-9. 

Denys, St. (see Dionysius), abbey of, 
founded, 64; privileges of, 216, 219; 
attempt of Charles the Bald to give to 
the pope, 352 ; dispute as to the patron's 
relics, 538 ; synod at, 529. 

Dcsiderius, bp. of Vienne, 24. 

, Lombard king, 129-30. 

, abbot of M. Gassino, see Victor III. 

Dietrich, bishop of Verdun, 626, 629, 669. 

Dionysius, thf Areopagite, 42, 313, 533. 

Divination, 274. 

Divorce, question of, 322. 

Dol, archbishoprick of, 293, 497. 

Dominic of the Cuirass, 557-8. 

, patriarch of Grado, 572. 

Donar, German god, 109. 

Donatists, 4, 13, 106. 

Donua, pope, 50. 

IX>ucy, council of, 344. 

Dragomira, 467. 

Drew, vanities of, 222, 676, 725. 

Drithelm, 228. 

Drogo, bp. of Metz, 255, 263. 300, 332. 

Dnues, religion of, 539. 

Dnithmar, 305. 

Dongal, 283. 

Dunkeld, see of, 462. 

Donstan, 457-460, 499. 516. 



E. 

E^ham, council of, 460. 

Easter, time of, 20, 28, 68, 76. 

Kbbo, abp. of Rheims, missionary in the 



north. 262, 391-2. 395, 399, 504 ; opposes 
Louis the Pious, 261-2; deposed, 263; 
resumes his see, but is ejected, 332 ; be- 
comes bp. of Hildesheim, 332 ; question 
as to his ordinations, 332-5. 
Ecthesis of Heraclius, 44, 47. 
Ecumenical bishop, 1 ; see Universal. 
Edessa, miraculous image of, 86, 88 ; prin- 
cipality of, 688. 
Edgar, English king, 458-9. 
E<lmer, 721, 729. 

Edward the Confessor, 546, 704, 713. 
Edwy, English king, 458. 
Egbert, English monk, 77, 84. 

, abp. of York, 78, 143. 

** Ego Ludovicus," 254. 
Egypt conquered by the Mahometans, 40. 
Einhard, 130, 234. 
Eligius, 64, 82-3. 
Elipand, abp. of Toledo, 166-171. 
Elissachar, abbot of Centulles, 258. 
Elne, council of, 546. 
Ember weeks, 232. 
Emicho, crusader, 682. 
Emmaus, convent of, 471. 
Emmei-an, 80. 

Emperor, question between Greeks and Ger- 
mans as to the title, 131, 365 ; coronation 
of western emperors, 494. 
End of the world expected, 4, 431, 539, 673. 
England, mission to, 15; tbe 7th century 
in, 67, 77 ; monasticism, 77-8, 221, 456 ; 
contest of regulars and seculars, 456*461 ; 
subjection to the pipacy, 1 88-9 ; pilgrim- 
ages from, 236; ravages of Dunes in, 
383-4, 456, 400 ; effects of the Norman 
conquest, 712-6. 
Eoban, bp. of Utrecht, 116-7. 
Ereuachs, 67. 
Eric, l>anish king, 397-8. 
Essex, conversion of, 68, 70-1. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, 15-7. 
Ethelfrid, 21. 

Ethelwold, bp. of Winchester, 458-9. 
Ethclwulf, 237 ; grant of to the chuix^, 

205. 
Etherius, bp. of Osma, 167. 
Flucharist, doctrine of the Presence, 25, 226, 
303-7, 650 {see Paschasius, Aelfric, Be- 
rengar, Lanfranc) ; doctrine of Sacrifice, 
228 ; usages, 227 ; administei^ed in both 
kinds, 228, 304 ; used as an ordeal, 
245 ; question as to milcavened broad, 
569. 
Enchites, 455. 
Eudes, see Odo. 
Eugenius I., pope, 50. 

II., 242, 256, 278, 280. 

Eulogius^ patriarch of Antioch, 10. 

, Spanish martyr, 381-2. 

Eustasius of Luxeuil, 79. 
Eutychius, patriarch of Constantinople, 2. 
Excommunication, 239, 542. 
Exemption of monasteries, 215-7, 529. 
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— — , \t\i. of .^jiii i-s 707-H, 711. 
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^i«'iM:i, liiiii;r:irian princo, 47.'». 

(i'-lfVijiLs II. C.lohii ofd'nrjLi;, 747-7.V», 701, 

77:.. 
(ifuiiWy, miiiidl of, 101, 17*J. 
'M-ranl, 1*|». of .Vrran, 4.*»n.|^ r,44, i;<;«j, 
, alip. of Vork, 7'J:J, 7.'3«J, 7:>4. 
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hi.ii name, 044 ; his d'-nth. 2t>; fable a»td 
hi.s entorctinent of celifmcy, 519. 

II., in the iconocListic t-ontrcrefff. 

1*4-0 : {mtronisc!* lionifnce, 104. 

III., im-7, 107, 122-3, 240. 

IV., 2:W, i!.'i9, 200, 290, ;?95. hV^. 

V. (lirunc), 421-431, 409, 529, 530. 

VI. (John Gratian;, 445-0, 5,"hu3. 

VII. (HiKlebrand), 519, 581, 7i>y. 

7 1 5, 784, &c.; early life, 551 ; accoDifaiw* 
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Leo iX. to Kome, 554 ; his preferments, 
555 ; procures the appointment of Victor 
II., 572 ; holds a synod in Gaul, i&. ; 
procures election of Nicolas II., 577 ; of 
Alexander II., 588; relations with P. 
IXuniani, 557 ; opposes his retreat, 592 ; 
acta against Cadalous, 596 ; abets Hcr- 
lembald, 599; is charged with magic, 
604; chosen pope, 607-8; his Dictate, 
HIO ; comparison of temporal and spiritual 
powers, 611, 627; claims over king- 
doms, 611; dealings with Philip I. of 
France, 612 ; with Henry IV. of Ger- 
many, 612-5 ; proposes a crusade, 615 ; 
attacks simony, 616; clerical marriage, 
616-8 ; and investitures, 619-620 ; is 
seized by Oencius, 621-2 ; is renounced 
by German and Lombard bishops, 624-5 ; 
excommunicates Henry, 626; his rela- 
tions with Matilda, 631 ; absolves Henry 
at Canossii, 631-4 ; advice to the Ger- 
mans, 635 ; his cquivoi-al poliiy, 6:56-9 ; 
renews excommunication and deposition of 
Henry, 640 ; prejiarations against Henry, 
641 ; treaty with tlie Normans, 643 ; 
instructions for choice of a king of Ger- 
many, ib. ; letters to Hermann, bp. of 
Metz, 627, 644 ; change of policy, 644 ; 
is behieged in Kome, 645 ; delivered by 
the Normans, 646 ; dies at Salemo, 647 ; 
his character, 648-51 ; dispute as to his 
cancmisation, 651 ; his views on the 
eucharist, 650 ; his treatment of Be- 
rengar, 658-65 ; condemns the Scla- 
Tonic Liturgy, 470 ; his coiTcspondenai 
with William the Conqueror, 716-9 ; 
sanctions the order of Gi'ammont, 762. 

Gregory, antipcipe, 439. 

VIII., antipope, see Burdinus. 

— , patriarch of Antioch, 8. 

, bp. of S}Tacuse, 357-9, 375. 

, abbot of Utrecht, 117, 141. 

Grimkil, 485-6, 490. 

Grosolanus, claimant of the see of Mibm, 
747. 

Gualbert, abbot of Vallombrosa, 522, 526-7, 
560, 576, 601. 

Gnastalla, synod at, 739. 

Guibert, antipope (Clement III.), 583, 591, 
599, 601, 622, 628, 638, 641, 645, 667- 
670, 703, 705. 

Guitmund, 655, 662-3, 713, 718. 

Gandulf, bp. of Rochester, 724, 726. 

Gunthcr, abp. of Cohvrne, 322-331, 512. 

Guy, abp. of Milan, 445, 579-583, 599, 
600. 

, abp. of V^ienne, sec Calixtus II. 

, bp. of Ferrara, 670. 



Haoo, Norwegian king, 481-2. 
Hagiology, 235, 532. 
Hakem, caliph, 539. m 



Halinard, abp. of Lyons, 551, 563. 

Hamburg, 391 ; archbishoprick of, 395-6. 

Haimo, abp. of Cologne, opposes Nicolas II., 
587-8 ; carries off Henry IV., 590 ; takes 
part with Alexander II., 590, 597; 
administration, 595 ; is supplanted by 
Adalbert, •6. ; recovers power, 604 ; 
resigns, 605 ; troubles with his people, 
614; reforms monachism, 761. 

Harduin of Ivrea, 438. 

Harold, Diuiish king, 391-3. 

Blaatand, 477-8, 481-2. 

Hardrada, 487. 

, English king, 713. 

Haroun al Rascliid, 136. 

Hnrzburg, castle of, destroyed, 614. 

Hatto, abp. of Mentz, 391, 520. 

Hatto, Hcito, or Ahyto, bp. of liasel, 145, 
205, 499. 

Haymo, bp. of Halberstadt, 144, 307. 

Hesdsfimg, 230. 

Ih^do, bp. of Sti-asburg, 1 96. 

Heligoland, 85. 

Heniy I. of Gonnany (the Fowler), 406, 
473, 477, 501. 

II., 432, 437, 531 ; his expeilitions 

into Italy, 438-40; founds the see of 
Bamberg, 440, 450 ; nominates bishops, 
501-2; his death, 441. 

111., 444-5, 507, 556, 574, 594, 

602 ; deposes three popes, 446-7 ; ap- 
points jwpes, 544, 552, 573 ; his views 
of reform, 556 ; his death, 574. 

— — IV., accession of, 574 ; C4irried ofl' 
from his mother, 590 ; his education 
neglecteil, 593 ; assumes the government, 
595 ; his marriage, and suit for a 
divorce, 602-3 ; his misgovemment, 604 ; 
is summtmcKl by Alexander II. to repent, 
606 ; continued misgovemment, 613 ; 
corcspondcuce with Gregory VII., ib. ; 
destruction of the Harzburg, 614 ; com- 
munication from Rome, ib, ; docs penance, 
615 ; victory over the Saxons, 622 ; 
renounces Gregory, 624; letters to the 
|)ope and tlie Romans, t6. ; is excommu- 
nicated, 626 ; submission at Tribur, 628- 
9 ; humiliation and absolution at Canossa, 
630-5 ; contest with Rudolf, 637 ; is 
agiu'n excommunicated, 640 ; sets up an 
antiix){)e, 641 ; descends on Italy and 
besieges Rome, 644 ; is crowned emperor, 
645 ; retires, 646 ; returns to Germany, 
669 ; another expedition to Italy, 670 ; 
charges brought by Adeljiide, and re- 
bellion of Connui, 671-2 ; lives peacefully 
in Gei-many, 705; his excommunication 
renewed, ib. ; rebellion of his son Henry, 
707; is forced to ab<licate, 708; his 
death, 709 ; character, 710-1 ; hb burial, 
711,744. 

v., ackiiowledgeil as his father s suc- 

cxtisor, 705; reWs, 706-7; is crowned 
at Montz, 708; his jwlicy, 739; com- 
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manications with PuduU II., 73940 ; I Hincmar, bp. of Laon, 342-7, 352, 543. 
marches into Italy, 741 ; seizes and im- | Hirschaii, monastery of, 527, 530. 
p«ijions the pope' and canlinaLs 742 ; Holy Spirit, procession of, 171-4, 356,368, 
extorts submission, and is crowned i 371, 730. 

emperor, 743; returns to Germany, and ordere, 18. 

buries his tatlitr, 744; troubles thfre. Homage, objected to by Hincmar, 506; 
740; revisits Italy, aiid seizes Matilda's ; foi bidden by Urban II., 678; refiwed by 
inheritance, 747 ; appears 'at Kome, 749 ; • Au.^^elni, 732 ; settlement of the quotioo 
sets up an antijiopt;, ih, ; transactions { in England, 736-7. 
with Calixtua II., 751-2 ; is exc^nununi- Honorius I., pope, 68 ; favoors the Mo- 



nothelites, 43-51 ; is condemned by the 
Vlth general council, 53-4. 
— II., 757. 761. 777, 78.3. 
II., antipope, 8€€ Cadaloos. 



cated, 752; peace establishe'l at Womis, 

757. 
Henry I. of France, 545, 561, 657. 
I. of ^:ngL'lnd. 713, 745 ; recalls 

Anselm from banishment. 731 ; claims i of Autun, 644. 

homage fi-om bi»ho])s, 732 ; correspond- ' Horseflt^sh, eating of. 119, 481, 489. 

ence with the pope, 73;{-5 ; reconcilia- ' Hospitallers, 779, 780. 

tion with Aiiselm, 736-7; gives up . Hugh, kin<; of Aries, 414, 517. 

homage, 737 ; sends bishojjs to Khcinis, I Capet, 407, 421-4, 506, 528. 



751 ; has an interview witli Calixtus li 
753-4. 

Ileraclius, emperor, 32, 86 ; his conquests, 
33 ; his losses, 39-40 ; attempts recon- 
ciliation of the Monophysites, 42 ; his 
Ecthesis, 44, 47 ; his death, 45. 

Herbert, bp. of Norwich, 727, 733. 

Heresies of the 11th century, 447-455. 

Heribert, abp. of Milan, 442-4, 452-^% 578, 

Herlembald, 5l»8, ($08, 614. ' 

Herluin, abbot of Bee, 655, 721. I 

Hermann, bp. of Metz, 627, 643. 

— of Luxemburg, 643. 

Hervd, abp. of Kheims, 408. 

Hessia, 104-5, lu9. 

Hewalds, missionaries, 103. 

Hilda, 71. 

Hildebert, abp. of Tours, 242, 665. 

Hildebrand, see Gregory VII. 

, junior, on the encharist, 650. 

Hildesheim, see of, 4313, 513, 595. 

Hildulf, abbot of Movenmoutier, 234. 

Hilduin, abbot of bt. Deuys, 257-9, 299, 
313. 

Hincmar, abp. of Rheims. 165, 196, 322, 
601; character of, 299, 3()0 ; favours 
transubstantiation, 307 ; his controver- 
sies with Gottschalk, 310-321 ; oppose 
Lothair's divorce, 323; defends oi-deals, 
242, 323 ; his opinion of the forged de- 
cretals, 289, 343-4, 346 ; his controversy 
as to Ebbo's oi-dinations, 3.'{2-5 ; aids 
Nicolas I. agjiinst the Greeks, 334, 371 ; 
contest as to h'otluid, 335-40 ; contro- 
versy with Adrian II. as to Lotharingia, 
340-2 ; contest with his nephew, 342-7 ; 
remonsti-ates against trial of clergy by 
laymen, 345; writes in the name of 
Charles the Bald to Adrian, 345 ; j^ro- 
tcsts against the primacy of Sens, 349 ; 
attends a synod at Troyes, 352 ; contest 
as to the see of Beauvais, 353 ; objects (o 
homage, 506, 676 ; his view as to tempo- 
ralities, 565 ; as to the royal judgment, 
506 ; his death, 353. 



, abbot of Cluny, 524, 552-3, 609, 

631-2, 706, 761. 

, bp. of Langres, 562-3, 654. 

— , bp. of Die, afterwai-ds abp. oi Lyow, 

619, 642. 677, 731, 735, 771 ;aipimto 

the papacy, 666-7. 

, abp. of Rheims, 410-1. 

tlie White, cardinal, 555, 588, 607, 

623-4, 717. 

, bp. of Grenoble, 766. 

of VeiTOandois, 685. 

, abbot of Fletiry, 756. 

des Payens, 779-781. 

Humbeil, abbot of St. Maurice, 321-2. 
, cardinal, 494, 504, 555, 56^, 575, 

660 ; his mission to Constantinople, 570-2. 
Hungarians, ravages of. 4o4; defeated by 

the Gennaus, 406. 
Hungary, Christianity in, 473-6, 495,536, 

611. 



Icasia, 275. 

Iceland, 487-90. 

Iconoclasm, 86, scqq, [see Images). 

Ignatius, imtiiarch of Constantinople, "»5^ 
464 ; is deprived, 357 ; is piTsecutixl, 
360-2 ; is acknowledged at llome, 'M^ 5 
recovers his see, 371 ; resists the R««nan 
claim to Bulgaria, 37.3 ; his death, 37*' 

Iltiefouso, abp. of Toledo, 62-3. 

lll}iicum, 97. 

Images, opinion of Gregory I. on, 26; 
giowth of reverence for, 86-7 ; attacked 
by Leo the Isaurian, 80, scq^.f by Coo- 
stjuitine Copronymus, 97-102; defence 
by .John of 1 >;«nascu.«, 92; sinctiooed 
by the second council of Nicflea, 158; 
opinions of the Fiiuik church, 161 ; 
Alcuin and the Gai-oline books, 161-4; 
(ondemnation of images at Frankfortt 
164; Leo the Isaurian, 264-70; Michad 
the Stammeiw, 272 ; Theophilus, 274 ; 
restoration of imag(*8 by Theoilora, 277; 
conlrovei-sy i%FiBUcc, 278-84 ; difference 
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' between Greek and Latin use of, 158, 
278. 

Ina, 189, 230, 244. 

Ingo, inisrionary in Carinthia, 141. 

Ingulf; 673. 

Innocent II., pope, 780, 783. 

III., 6U9. 

Intexdict, 126, 343, 542-3. 

Inyestiture, 504-6; assailed by Gregory 
YIL, 619; discussion on at Chdlons, 
740 ; disused in France, 752 ; the ques- 
tion settled, 757. See Homage. 

lona, 66, 69, 76, 462, 488. 

Ireland, ravages of the Danes in, 459 ; their 
conversion, •6. ; peculiar system of the 
church, 66-7, 114; Irish bishops, 195; 
fondness of the Irish for travelling, 297- 
8 ; first connexion with Rome, 459 ; Irish 
in Iceland, 487, 490 ; laxity as to mar- 
riage, 719. 

Irene, empress, restores images, 151-7, 268 ; 
corrupts, dethrones, and blinds her son, 
158-9; is dethroned, 160. 

Inninsul, 137. 

Imerius, 749. 

Isidore of Seville, 62-3, 215, 284. 

Isdorian decretals, 284. 

Islam, 35. 

Isleif, bp. of Skalholt, 490. 

Istria, schism of, 4, 12, 61. 

Italy, relations of with the empire, 93-4, 
96 ; commotion as to images iu, 94 ; in 
10th century, 409. 

Ivo, bp. of Chartres, 242, 677, 703, 756. 

J. 

Jacobites, 59, 175. 

Jambert, abp. of Canterbury, 188-9. 

Jerusalem, taken by Chosroes and recovered 
by Heniclius, 33; taken by Omar, 40; 
question as to the *' mosque of Omar," 
%b,\ pilgrimage to, 538-9, 672-3; taken 
by the anisaders, 692-4 ; Latin kingdom 
of, 605-7 ; assizes of, 696 ; Latin patri- 
archs of, 697. 

Jesse, bp. of Amiens, 257. 

Jews, treatment of, 13-4, 87, 539, 682, 705. 

Joan, pope, 301, 377. 

John, St., knights of, 779. 

Tzimisces, emperor, 403, 453, 502. 

IV., pope, 45-6, 53. 

VL, 61, 76. 

VII., 57, 76. 

VIIL, 226, 347, 469, 497, 514; 

crowns Charles the Bald, 348; gives 
commlHsion of primacy over France, 349 ; 
troubles with the Italians, 350 ; draws 
Charles into Italy, ib,\ holds synod at 
Troyes, 351 ; attempts to make an em- 
peror, 352 ; dealings with the Bulgaiians, 
Ignatius and l*hotius, 374-7 ; excommu- 
nicatoK Formosus, 411; frictions the Sla- 
vonic liturgy, 224, 388-9 ; liis death, 353. 



John IX., 378, 391, 411, 493. 

X., 410, 414, 419, 501. 

XI., 414, 503. 

XII. (Octavian), 415-7, 458, 494. 

XIII., 418, 459, 469. 

XIV., 419. 

XV., 419, 422, 426-7, 534. 

XVII., 530. 

XVIll., 441, 530, 534, 568. 

of Piacenza, antipopc, 420-1. 

, bp. of Veiletri, autipope (Benedict 

X.), 577-8, 587, 712. 

, patriarch of Constantinople (the 

Faster), 8-10 ; his Peniteutial, 237. 

, patriarch of Constantinople, 58. 

, patriarch of Constantinople (the Gram- 
marian), 265, 267, 274-7, 361. 

, the Almsgiver, 33, 779. 

of Damascus, 41, 91-3, 99, 226-7, 

304. 

, bp. of Constance, 218. 

, patricLin of Rome, 438. 

, bp. of Mecklenburg, 473, 492. 

of Gaeta, see Gelasius II. 

, Scotus, 312, 371, 462, 721; writes 

against Gottschalk, 312-6 ; on the eu- 
charist, 307, 654-9. 

of Old Saxony, 314, 384. 

Jonas, bp. of Orleans, 279, 283. 

Judicature, 193, 506, 717. 

Judith, empress, 254, 257-9. 

Justinian II., 54-7, 181. 



Kalenda, 196. 

Kerboga, prince of Mosul, 689, 691. 

Kiliun, missionaiy to Thuringia, 81. 

King's evil, cured by royal touch, 704. 

Knighthood, 547. 

Koi-an, 35-7. 

L. 

Lamb, symbol of, forbidden, 55. 

Lambert, count of Spoicto, and emperor, 
351-2, 493. 

, bp. of Ostia, 8ee Honorius II. 

I>ammas, 180. 

Lance, holy, imposture of, 690-1. 

Landulf, agitator of Milan, 580-2, 597. 

Lanfranc, 654, 724 ; his controversy with 
Bercngar, 655-61 ; becomes archbp. of 
Gmterbury, 715 ; gets the pall at Rome, 
606, 715; his reforms, 715-6; his rela- 
tions with Gregory VIL, 716-7; with 
Aiiselm, 721, 723. 

Language of Divine aenrice, 223-5, 386, 
388-9. 

Lateran council, A.D. 649, 47 ; ninth gencnd 
council, 757. 

Litin, ecclesiastical use of, 223-5; ofliuial 
use of. 291. 

Lutria, 147. 
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Laorenoe, abp. of Canterbuiy, 21, 68. 

Laymen invade ardideacoories and parochial 
cures, 196. 

Lazania, monastic painter, 275. 

Leander, abp. of Seville, 21, 62. 

Lebuin, 117, l.iS. 

Legates, 498, 618. 753. 

L<^uds, 235, 533. 

Leidi ad, abp. of Lyons, 1 70-1 . 

Leo lU. (the Isaurian), emperor, 58, 87 ; 
persecutes the adherents of images, 87, 
aeqq. ; con-esjiondence with (ir^ory IL, 
94-5; his measures against the Pauli- 
cians, 181-2 ; his death, 97. 

IV., 151, 333. 

— V. (the Armenian), 161 ; pei-secutes 
the Paulicians, 183 ; ()ersecutes tlie adhe- 
rents of images, 265-70 ; is munlerod,27 1 . 

— VI. (the Philosopher), 375; deprives 
Photius, 378 ; question as to his fourth 
marriage, 401-3. 

II., pope, 53-4, 61. 

III., 189, 194 ; is attacked, and goes 

to Charlemagne, 132-3; crowns him em- 
peror, 134, 494 ; his judgment on Adop- 
tionism, 170 ; as to procession of the 
Holy Spirit, 173 ; communications with 
Louis the Pious, 251 ; death, i6. 

IV., 296, 301, 333. 

' VIII., 417-8, 493. 

IX. (Bruno), 499, 594, 712, 784; is 

nominated pope, 552 ; interview with 
Hildebrand, i6. ; is elected at Rome, 554 ; 
exerts himself for a reform, 559 ; holds 
synods at Rheims, Mentz, &c., 560-4; 
effects of his measures, 504 ; :igain in 
Germany, 565 ; campaign against the 
Normans, captivity and death, 566-8; 
his mission to Constantinople, 570 ; con- 
demns Berengar, 656-60. 

, legate in France, 426-8. 

, bp. of Ostia, 744. 

Leodegar (Leger), bp. of Autun, 65-6. 

Leonine dty, 296. 

Leontius, emperor, 56. 

Letald, 533. 

Lcutaxtl, fanatic, 447. 

Leutheric, abp. of Sens, 653. 

Lichfield an archbishopiick, 188-9. 

Liemar, abp. of Bremen, 615, 636. 

Lies, Field of, 260. 

Lietbert, bp. of Canibray, 673. 

Limoges, council of, 533, 544. 

Lincoln, see of, 716. 

Lindisfame, bishoprick of, 69, 70. 

Lisoi, heretic, 448-9. 

Liatprand, Lomljard king, 94, 122-3. 

, bp. of Cremona, 413, 417-8, 511-2. 

Livin, bishop of Ghent, 82. 

I>om bards, become catliolics, 13, 62; their 
relations with Rome, 94, 122, 127, 129; 
ovei-throw of their kingdom, 130. 

Lorch, see of, 474. 

Lord's Day, 112, 229-31. 



Lothiar I., son of Louis the Pious, 253, 292, ' 
296, 300-1, 333 ; at Rome, 255 ; crowDed 
as emperor, 256 ; rebds, seizes and re- 
leases his father, 258-62 ; makes tenns, 
263; abdicates, 321. 

II., marriage with Thentberga, 321 ; 

question of his divorce, 321-331 ; hkooiD- 
mmiion with Adrian II., and death, 331. 

HI., 774, 778. 

Lotharingia, 292, 405-6 ; seized by Claris 
the Bald, 340-2. 

Louis the Pious, 191, 197, 202, 213,241, 

291, 297, 313, 504 ; his coronation, 249, 
494 ; i-cforms the court, 250 ; transsctioiis 
with Leo III., 251 ; crowned again bj 
Stephen IV., i6. ; reforms the diordi sod 
monasteries, 213, 252, 520; partition of 
the empire, 253 ; i^bellion and death of 
Bernard, 254 ; marriage with Judith, 
255 ; alleged donation to the papacy, ib- \ 
penance at Attigny, t6. ; sends a oHDinis- 
sion to Rome, 256 ; rebellion against him, 
257 ; the Field of Lies, 260 ; his forced 
abdication, 261 ; recovers power, 262; 
fresh troubles, 263 ; his death, %b.\ treats 
with the pope on images, 278-9 ; coonnn* 
nications with Constantinople, 280; en- 
couragemcut of missions, 394-5. 

11., emperor, 296, 300, 302, 321, 

325-6, 338, 340, 346-7, 365, 368. 
of Bavaria or Germany, 253, 262-3, 

292, 310, 327, 340, 342. 346, 387,389, 
396. 

the Stammerer, 351-2. 

VI., of France (the Fat), 739, 751. 

Lucca, holy face of, 719. 
Ludmilla, 390, 467. 
Luidhard, 13. 

Luitpold, abp. of Mentz, 565. ' 

Lull, abp. of Mentz, 1 16-7, 216. 
Lupus, Sei-vatus, abbot of Ferriires, 308, 
312, 315, 339. 

M. 

Macarius, jwlriarch of Antioch, 50-2. 

Magdeburg, sec of, 468, 473. 

Magic, chai'ges of, 604. 

Magyars, st<? Hungarians. 

Mahomet, 34-9; conquests of his followers, 

39-41, 63. 
Mainotes, conversion of, 384. 
Majolus, abbot of Cluny, 405, 521. 
Manasses, abp. of Aries, 517. 

, abp. of lUieims, 766. 

Manegold, 669. 

Manichaams, 106, 447-8, 450, 454, 47(», 

598 {see Paulicians). 
Mansus, 207, 252. 
Mantua, council at, 597. 
Marbod, bp. of Rennes, 770. 
Marinus, pope, 353, 373, 377, 411-2. 
Maronitcs, 58-9. 
Marozia, 413-4, 439. 
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OBLATION. 



Marriages, fourth, qaestion of, 402-3 ; mar- 
riage of dergy sanctioned in the Greek 
church, 209 ; allowed in Spain, 63 ; in 
Ireland, 67, 106; in the early British 
church, 210 ; in Armenia, 209 ; practised 
in Normandy, 515 ; at Milan, 578 ; he- 
reditary bishops of Chur, 210 ; Anglo- 
Saxon church, 454-5, 716 ; the Irish 
church, 67. 

Martial, decreed an apostle, 533-4. 

Martin I., pope, 46-8, 82. 

Martyrologies, 533. 

Masses for the dead, 229. 

Mass-priests, 207. 

Matilda, empress, 741. 

, queen of England, 737. 

, countess, 574, 606, 619, 631-3, 666- 

7, 676; her character, 631 ; her donation 
to the papacy, 631, 636, 7U4, 747 ; her 
seal for Gregory VII., 642-4 ; marriage 
with Welf, 670; separation 704; sub- 
mission to Henry V. and interview with 
him, 742, 744 ; her death, 747. 

Maurice, emperor, 3, 9-11, 32. 

Maximus, opponent of monothelunn, 45-8, 
219; persecution and death of, 49. 

Meinwerc, 502. 

Melfi, council at, 585-6, 742. 

Mennas, patriarch of Constantinople, 41-2. 

Mentz, see of, 115, 288, 292, 43:H, 4G8. 

Meroringian kings, 105; dethronement of, 
123. 

Methodius, patriarch of Constantinople, 277, 
357. 

, missionary, 471; in Bulgaria, 366; 

in Moravia, 385-90. 

Metropolitans, 194, 287, 496-8. 

Metz, seeof, 211. 

Michael I. (Rhangabe), emperor, 160-1, 183. 

II. (the Stammerer), 270-1 ; his policy 

as to im^res, 272 ; sends embassies to the 
west, 273, 313. 

III. (the Drunkard), 276, 355; his 

correspondence with Nicolas I., 361-4 ; 
with Louis II., 365 ; is defeated by the 
Paulicians, 184; his murder, 370. 

, bp. of Ratisbon, 509. 

, Cerularius, 569-572. 

Milan, church of, 147 ; rivalry with Pavia, 
438 ; troubles at, 443-4, 578-82, 597- 
601, 614, 623, 638. 

Military orders, 779-782. 

Miracles, 233 ; deprecated, 235, 535, 763. 

Missi Dominici, 149, 197, 252. 

Monasticism, 213-23, 519-31, 760-84; civi- 
lising influence of monks, 214 ; variety of 
rules, 214-5 ; wealth of monasteries, 219 ; 
taxation, 218; exemptions, 215-7, 529, 
783; in England, 77, 221-2, 456-160. 

Monastic habit assumed by the dying, 531. 

Monophysitcs, 175, 235 {sec Jacobites). 

Monothelism, 41-59. 

Montanist^, 88. 

Monte Cassino, privilege* of, .')75, 78;l. 



Monteforte, heresy at, 452-3, 598. 
Moravia, 384 aeqq., 403. 
Mousson, council of, 428. 
Mozarabes, 379. 

N. 

Needfire, 110. 

Nestorianism, likeness of Adoptionism to, 
165, 169, 170. 

Nestorians, 175-6, 225. 

Nicaa, second council of, 154-8, 190, 227 ; 
I received by the pope, 158 ; rejected by 
I the Fi-anks, 161-5. 
I Nicene creed, 171, 439, 
i Nicephonis I., emperor, 160, 183, 323. 
■ II. (Phocas), 403, 418, 502. 

, patiiarch of Constantinople, 264-5, 

! 267-9,271,277. 

Nicetas Pectoratus, 571. 
I Nicokitans, 580, 676. 
j Nicolas I., pope, 302-3, 495-7 ; subjects the 
abp. of liavenna, 303 ; case of Gottschalk, 
311, 319; case of Lothair's divoi"ce, 
322-8 ; case of Ebbo*s ordinations, 333-4 ; 
case of Rothad, 336 ; adopts the Forged 
l>ecretals, 338-340 ; confirms imion of 
Bremen with Hamburg, 396 ; excommu- 
nicates Photius, 361-4; correspondence 
with Michael III., 361-4 ; requests Hlnc- 
mar to aid against the Greeks, 334, 371 ; 
answer to the Bulgarians, 367*8 ; claims 
Bulgaria, 368 ; cites Cyril to Rome, 387 ; 
his death, 328 ; gain of the papacy under 
him, 328, 335. 

II., 577, 617; makes decree as to 

election of popes, 583, 648 ; attempts to 
reform canonical life, 774 ; forces Beren- 
gar to retract, 659 ; treaty with the Nor- 
mans, 586-7 ; dealings with the Milanese, 
581-2; his death, 588; his decree dis- 
avowed by Hildebrandists, 648. 

, patriarch of Constantinople, 402. 

, bp. of Myra, 762. 

Nilus, hermit, 421. 

Norbert, 553, 774-8. 

Normans, ravages of, 263, 293-5, 379, 456, 

. 450, 461-2; baptism of, 392 ; defeated 
by Amulf, 403 ; settlement in France, 
408; in Italy, 440-1, 565; expedition 
of Leo IX. against, 566-7; treaty with 
Nicolas II., 586 ; conquest of Sicily, 587 ; 
of England, 712; treaty with Gregory 
VII., 643; take Rome, 646; unable to 
help Paschal II., 741. 

Northmen, see Normans. 

Norway, Christianity in, 480-7. 

Norwich, see of, 727. 

Notkcr, 533. 

Nunneries, 222-3. 



Oath of bishop, 105. 
Oblation of childitin, 308. 
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(X'tavian, $ee John XII. 

Odilo, abbot of Climy, 445, 522-3, 531, 
53tJ. 546. 

Odo (Eudes), king of Fiunce, 406-7. 
, abp. of Canterbury, 458. 
, duke of Aquitaine, 234. 
, bp. of Btsiuvais, 371. 

— of Champagne, 443-4. 

, bp. of Uayeux, 719, 724. 

, abbot of C.'luuv, '»21, 536. 

Oflk, king of MeR-Li,' 188-9, 222. 

Olave Stotkonung, 479, 480, 484. 

Tr\-gg^-csen, 482-6, 489. 

, St., 485-7. 

Olga, Russian princess, 464. 

Ortieals, 239-242, 322-3. 

Organs, 225. 

Orkneys, 484, 593. 

Orleans, sectaries at, 448-450. 

Orthodoxy, feast of, 277. 

Osbor, council of, 591. 

Oswald, Northumbrian king, 69. 

, abp. of York, 459-46(». 

Oswy, Koi-thurobrian king, 70-1. 

Otbert, bp. of Li^ge, 685, 705, 709, 711. 

Otgar, abp. of MenU, 286, 288. 

Otbo I. (the Great), 406, 409, 419, 425, 
467, 473, 477, 493-4, 517 ; deposes John 
XII., 415-7 ; his alleged compact as to 
the papacy, 415 ; his severity against the 
republicans of Rome, 418 ; his preroga- 
tive, 507. 

II., 419. 

III., 420, 427, 432, 470, 475, 508, 

538 ; makes Gregojy V. pojx?, t6. ; 
punishes Crescentius, 421 ; ixitronises 
(lerbcrt, and raises him to the papacy, 
427, 430-1 ; visits* CJnesen, 4;i4, 469'; 
his Inst days and death, 4:)4-o. 

, bp. of Ostia, see Uilxin U. 

, bp. of BamU'ig, 706. 

of Nonlheim, 028. 

Oueu, bp. of Kouen, 6Qf 83. 



Palatine School, 143, 145, 312. 

Palej'tine, suH'erings of Christinus in, 539, 
672-3. 

Tall, use of the, 7, 334, 497, 713, 715, 728. 

Pantheon, at Homo, 50, 231. 

PajKwiy in the seventh ccnturj', 6(.^2, 186 ; 
ac<|uiirs territory by '' Pipiu's donation, 
127, 186; Charlemagne's donation to, 
131, 186 ; progress of in the eighth cen- 
tur)', 186-7 ; preUnided donatii»n of Con- 
btuitiue to, 1 87 ; dfe<t of the False I)e- 
cix^tals on, 286, 288 ; donation of Matilda, 
36r Matilda; influence in England, 188; 
mlvancc under Nicoliis I., 300-3 ; degra- 
dation in the tenth century, 411 ; gains 
towards the end of the wntury, 430 ; 
progrcbs of, 493, 564; claims of Gn»«jory 
N'll. for, 610-1 ; gain by the Ci'Ui«ttlc>, 70!*. 



Parochial divukm, 73, 198. 

Ptechal L, pope, 252, 254, 256, 270, 273. 
282. 

II., 703, 709, 7.53, 7.'>6, 761, HO, 

779 ; exoommunicat«s Heoty IV., 705 ; 
his dealings with Henry I. of EogkDd. 
732-6; holds synod at Gua^talb, 739; 
goes into France, i6. ; refuses to allow 
lay investiture, 740 ; ofiere rather ta 
surrender royalties, 741 ; i« aoxed aid 
imprisoned by Henry V., 742; coooeiei 
investiture, 743 ; troubles in cctxeqvaat, 
744-7; his death, 748. 

III., antipope, 249. 

IVwchasius Radbert, 250, 259, 304-5, 392, 
655. 

Passau, see of, 474. 

Patarines, 580-1, 600, 619. 

Patriarchal sees, 368, 572. 

Patrician, title, 122. 

Patrimony of St. Peter, 7, 97. 

Patronage of churches, 73, 201-2. 

Paul I., pope, 128, 147, 234. 

II., patriarch of Constantinople, 4W. 

IV., patriarch of Constantinoi^e, 152. 

, Paolidan teacher, 177, 181. 

Wamcfrid, 142, 146. 

Paulidanism, 176-185, 272, 453. 

Pauiinus, abp. of York, 17, 69. 

, patriarch of Aquileia, 168-170, 

Peace of God, 543-5. 

" Peccator," 284. 

Pelagius II., pope, 2, 3, 9. 

Penance, 237-9, 500. 541. 

Penitentials, 237-9, 541. 

Peter Damiani, 429, 437, 507, 513, 530, 
535-6, 567, 577, 579, 657. 663 ; early 
life and character, 556 ; his zkl for 
flagellation, 557 ; his Life of Domiaic 
557 ; zeal against mairiage of the dofy* 
558 ; language as to the Blessed Virpn, 
535 ; op})oses simony, 504, 559 ; bccvme 
cardinal, 576 ; opjwses John of Velletii, 
577; w sent to Milan, 581-2; and to 
Osbor, 591 ; his abuse of Caihdons, 590; 
withdraws from his dignity, 592; trKt 
on short life of popes, i*6. ; encouragn 
disturbjmces at Milan, 509 ; is legate in 
Germany, 603; his epigrams on HiUe- 
brand, 605 ; hia death, 604. 

, patriarch of Antioch, 572. 

, bp. of Florence, 601-2. 

, the Calvbite, 100. 

the Fiery, 602. 

the Hermit, 674-5, 679, 682-3. 687-8, 

690-6. 

of Sicily, 177, 185. 

— , abbot of Cluny, 760-1, 

Bartholomes, 690-2. 

, son of Leo, 742. 

Peterpence, 189, 478, 495, 718. 728. 

Philip I. of France, 612-3, 641, 676-7, 69S, 
703-4, 739, 752. 

Philippicus, emperor, 57-8. 
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Fhocas, emperor, 11-2, 32. 

Photius, 32t>, 334, 358-9, 464, 467 ; his 
Bibiiotficca, 358; writes against Pauli- 
cianism, 1 75 ; his opinion on images, 359 ; 
is consecrated patriarch, 359 ; defends 
his ordination, 363; is excommiuiicatetl 
at Kome, 364 ; oxcommnnicates pope 
Nicolas, 369 ; writes to the Bulgarians, 
366 ; denounces the Latin church, 368 ; 
is deposed, 371 ; anathematised by a 
council, 373 ; his suflerings, 374 ; is 
restored, 375 ; presides at the council of 
879, 376 ; charged by Konmnists with 
forgery, 377; is again deposed, and dies, 
378. 

Piocenza, council of, 676. 

Pilgrimages, 77, 236-7, 538-9, ^72-3; 
penal, 237. 

Piligrin, bp. of Passau, 474. 

Pipin of Heristal, 84. 

le Bref, 109, 161, 194, 217 ; l)ecomes 

king, 115, 123-5, 146-7 ; visiUnl by 
Sti^phen II., 126 ; his e3q>editions to 
Italy, 127-8 ; donation to the pope, 128, 
186. 

Plato, abbot, 266. 

Pluralities. 218, 519. 

Poland, 471-2, 495. 

Polychronius, Monothelite, 52. 

Polyeuctus, patriarch of Constantinople, 502. 

Pootius, abbot of Cluny, 751, 761. 

Popes, confirmation of, 189, 251, 606; 
change of name, 415, 439 ; title of, 572 ; 
manner of election, 583-4, 607. 

Poppo, missionary, 477. 

, bp. of Treves, 508. 

F^monstratensians, 774-8. 

Prague, see of, 469. 

Praxedes, empress, see Adelaide. 

Preaching, 224. 

Precarise or Prastariic, 203. 

Predestination, 307 ; see Gottfichalk, John 
Scotus. 

Primates, 287. 

Priories, 218. 

Pmdentius, bp. of Troyes, 307, 312, 317. 

Prussia, 469, 525. 

Purgatory, 23, 228. 

Pyrrhus, patriarch of Constantinople, 45-8. 

Quadripartite division, 18, 205. 

Quadrivium, 144. 

Quinisext council, see Trullan. 

Quiercy, councils of, 109, 297, 311, 317. 



Kaban Maur, 144, 305, 308, 310, 312, 

508, 532. 
Radbod, Frisian king, 83-6, 104. 
Radislav, Moravian king, 385-7. 
Ralph, abp. of Canterbury, 713, 738, 753. 



Ralph FLimbanl, 720, 724, 732, 

Ratherius, 513, 516-8. 

Ratramn, on the Eucharist, 305-6, 652 (see 
John Scotus) ; on predestination, 312 ; 
on " Trina Deitas," 318 ; against the 
Gi-eeks, 371. 

liavenna, 61, 303. 

liajTuond, count of Toulouse, 679, 685, 691. 

du Pnv, 779. 

Regalia, sec Koyalties. 

Reginald, abbot of Monte Cassino, 783-4. 

Reginger, bp. of Lua-a, 731. 

Itegino, 290, 302, 541. 

Relics, 25, 233-5, 537-8, 696. 

" lifligion " equivalent to monachism, 214. 

Remigius, abp. of Lyons, 317-8. 

Resun-ection, controversy on, 2. 

Rheims, see of, 299 ; primacy of, 349 ; con- 
tests for the see of, 410, 421-432 ; con- 
secration of the church of St. Remigius, 
561-2 ; synods at, 428, 562-4, 750-2. 

Richard, prince of Capua, 586, 588. 

Riculf, abp. of Mentz, 286. 

Riml)ert, abp. of Hamburg, 399-400. 

Ritualbts, 531-2. 

Rolwrt the Strong, 295-7. 

I. of Fi-ance, 424, 428-9, 448-9, 506, 

653, 704. 

Guiscani, 436, 585-7, 643-6, 667. 

duke of Normandy, 685, 694, 724, 

728, 732, 736, 751, 754. 

, count of Flandei"3. 642, 676, 685, 709. 

, bp. of London, 712. 

of Paris, crusader, 687. 

of Arbrissel, 768-770. 

of Molesme, 771. 

Roderick, Spanish king, 63. 

Ro<loald, bishop of Porto, 324-5, 361, 364. 

Roger, Great Count of Sicily, 586-7, 676, 
686, 701. 

, abp. of York, 755. 

Roland of Parma, bp. of Treviso, 615. 

RoUo, 408. 

Romanesque architecture, 540. 

Ronumus I. (Lecapenus), emperor, 402. 

III. (Diogenes), 673. 

Rome, alienated from the eastern empire, 
96, 123, 131, 135, 164 ; pilgrimages to, 
236, 538; republican party at, 418; 
tiken by the Normans, 646 ; diaracter of 
the Romans, 419. 

Romescot, see Peterpence. 

Romuald, 434, 524-5. 

Rosary, 536. 

Rosccllin, 518. 

Rothad, bp. of Soissons, 286, 311, 335-340. 

Roum, kingdom of, 673, 697. 

Royal monasteries, 216. 

Roysilties, 500, 741. 

Rudbert, missionary in Bavaria, 80. 

Rudolf, duke of Swabia, 628 ; elected king 
of the Germans, 637 ; acknowledged by 
Gregory VII., 640 ; his war with Henry 
IV., 637-9 ; his death, 641, 684. 
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Rustic Roman, 146, 291. 

Russia, 40; V7. 

Ruthanl, abp. of Mentz, 707-8. 

S. 

Saints, reverence for, 232 ; increase of their 

numbers, 53.5-6 ; canonisation of, 534. 
Salzburg, see of, SO, 108, 474. 
Sanctuary, 242-4. 
Saracens, conquesU of, 39-41, 63 ; in France 

and Italy, 108, 264, 295-6, 350, 405, 

414, 434, 438. 
Sardican canon as to appeals, 149, 335, 

338-9, 345. 
Sardinia, 434. 
Sarum, see of, 716. 
Saturday, dedicated to the Blessed V^irgin, 

536. 
Sftvonni^res, council of, 318. 
Saxons, wars of Charlemagne with, 137-9 ; 

forcible conversion of, 139-140 ; revolt 

againft the Carolingians, 293 ; wars with 

iSry IV., see Henry IV. 
Sazawa, convent, 470. 
Scotland, 461-3; peculiar usages of the 

church, 68 ; Scottish missionaries to Eng- 
land, 68-70. 
Scota, see Irish. 
Scripture supposed to be forbidden to the 

laity, 182 ; Charlemagne's care for, 146. 
Secular employments forbidden to the clergy, 

207. 
Seljook Turks, 673. 
Selsey, bishoprick of, 75, 716. 
«* Senior," 253. 

Seniorcctiis, abbot of Monte Cassino, 783. 
Serenus, bp. of Mai-seilles, 26. 
Serfs, 217, 245, 5! 8. 
Sergius I., pope, 54-6, 62, 78, 85. 

II., 300, 332. 

III., 412-4. 

IV., 439. 

, patriarch of Constantinople, 41-5, 47. 

, Paulician, 182-3. 

Serlo, bp. of S4ez, 726. 

Servia, 384. 

** Servus servorum Dei," 10. 

Severin, pope, 45. 

Shoes, fashion of pointed, 677. 

Sibidio, bp. of Spires, 564. 

Sicily, conquered by the Saracens, 296 ; by 

the Normans, 587 ; monarchy of, 702. 
Sidonius, bp. of Constance, 215, 218. 
Siegfried, abp. of Mentz, 602, 605, 613, 

615, 617-8, 637, 673. 
Sigebert, Frank ish king, 82. 

of r.emblours, 669, 709. 

Sigfrid, bp. of Wexio, 479. 

Siguin, abp. of Sens, 423, 427, 529. 

Simony, 202, 412, 504, 550, 551, 559, 

560, 562-3, 573, 579, 580, 599, 601, 

676. 
Si-ngan-foo, inscription at, 175-6. 
Slavery, 170, 244-8, 399, 469. 700. 



Slavonic natioiis, 264, 295; alphiliff, S86; 
Bible and lituifj, 224^ 906-8, 466^ 469- 

471. 
Sophronius, patriarch of Jenntleiii, 43-4w 
Soulscot, 229. 
Spain in 7th century, 62 ; Mahomctin 

conquest, 63; councils, 192; persccotiai 

in, 379-383. 
Stephen n., pope, 98, 120, 125-8. 

III., 128-9. 

IV., 251. 

v., 354, 377. 

VI., 411-2. 

IX. (Frederick of Lorraine), 555 

goes as legate to Constantinople, 570-2 

his advancement, 574 ; his papacy, 576 

conduct as to Milan, 581. 

, king of Hungary, 475-6, 536. 

, patriarch of Constantinople, 378. 

, cardinal, 555, 557. 

, heretic, 447. 

, count of Blois, 685, 688, 690. 

of Lisiac, 764-5. 

, bp. of Dor, 44, 47, 61. 

, Byzantine monk, 101. 

Harding, 772. 

of Thiers, 762-4. 

Stewards, diocesan, 205. 

Stigand, 712-3. 

Streaneschalch, see \NTiitby. 

Sturmi, abbot of Fulda, 111, 138. 141, 

216. 
Suidbert, 103, 590. 
Sun, children of the, 455. 
Superstitions, pagan, forbidden, 110, 139. 
•* Surety," image so called, 90-1, 268. 
Sussex, conversion of, 74. 
Sutri, council of, 446. 
Svatoslaff, 465. 

Swatopluk, 385, 387, 389, 390. 
Sweden, 394-8, 479-80. 
Sweyn, Danish king, 478. 

, Estrithsen, 478. 

Sylvester I., pope, 187. 

II. (Gerhert), 424-6, 499 ; chosen abp. 

of Rheims, 426 ; his oath, 447 ; withdraws 

from Rheims, but maintains his right to 

the see, 427-8 ; beconaes pope, 431 ; 

gives Amulf the pall, 432 ; contest wi& 

Willigis, t6. ; idea of a cmsade, 433 ; hi( 

death, 435-6. 

III., antipope, 444-6. 

Symeon, Paulician, 180-1. 

Synods disused, 507 ; royal aathoiitv ii, 

lost, •&. 

T. 
Tanchelm, 777. 
Tancred of Hauteville, 585. 

, crusader, 686^ 693. 

Tarasias, patriarch of Constantinople, 15S- 

5, 158-9, 266. 
Tartary, 176. 
Taxation of the clergy, 207 ; of 

218. 
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Tedald, abp. of Milan, 614, 623, 638. 

Templars, 779-781. 

Tenths and ninths, 140, 203. 

Tephrica, 184-5. 

Thangbrand, 483, 489. 

Thegao, 248-9, 261. 

Theobald, count of Champagne, 777. 

Theodelinda, 13, 22, 79. 

Theodemir, 282. 

Theodora, empress, 184, 275-7, 355, 357, 
365. 

, mother of Marozia, 413-4, 419, 439. 

Theodore I., pope, 46, 61. 

— , patriarch of Constantinople, 50. 

, abp. of Canterbury, 73-5, 214, 217, 

237, 245 ; parochial division ascribed to 
him, 73, 198; his Penitential, 237. 

, bp. of Pharan, 41, 47, 54. 

the Studite, 153, 183, 225, 272, 277 ; 

opposes punishment of heresy, 183 ; 
his zeal for images, 266, 270; is im- 
prisoned and banished by Leo V., 269; 
exults over Leo's murder, 271 ; dies in 
exile, 273. 

Theodosians 42. 

Theodotus Cassiteras, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, 269. 

Theodulf, bp. of Orleans, 146, 228, 254. 

Theophanes, chronicler, 268. 

, monk, 275, 277. 

Theophano, empress, 420, 432, 465. 

Theophilus, emperor, 274-6. 

Theophylact, see Benedict IX. 

^— , patriarch of Constantinople, 503. 

Theotwin, bp. of Li^ge, 657-8. 

Theutberga, 321-332. 

Thentgaud, abp. of Treves, 322-331, 

Thomas I., abp. of York, 606, 715, 724. 

U., , 754. 

Thorwald, Icelander, 488-9. 

Thrasimund, abbot of Tremiti, 649. 

•« Three Articles," controversy, 4, 30. 

Thmringia, Christianity in, 80, 106, 109; 
tithes of, 602, 617. 

Thurstan, abp. of York, 754. 

Timothy, Nestorian patriarch, 176. 

Tithes, 141,203-4, 510. 

Title for ordination, 198. 

Toledo, primacy of, 62; councils at, 172, 
191-2, 197. 

Tonsure, 68, 73, 199, 473. 

Toulouse, heresy at, 451. 

Tours, abbey of St. Martin at, 144. 

Transubstantiation, 179, 226, 304, 661. 

"TrinaDeitas," 318-9. 

Trinoda necessitas, 207. 

Tripartite division, 205. 

Trivium, 144. 

Trosley, council of; 431, 510, 520. 

Troyes, councils at, 352, 740. 

Truce of God, 543-6, 678, 

Trullan council, 54-5, 209-210, 356. 
Trypho, patriarch of Constantinople, 503. 
Turks, conquests of, 673. 



Tusculan popes, 439. 
Type of Constana, 46-7. 



I Udo, abp. of Treves, 628, 

I Line, bp. of Augsburg, 519, 535, 541. 
Universal bishop, 9-12, 61, 153, 495, 498, 
568-70. 

: Unni, abp. of Bremen, 477, 479. 
Unwan, abp. of Bremen, 478. 

I Upsal, 479. 
Urban II. (Otho, bp. of Ostia), 546, 648, 
666-7, 742, 768, 771 ; is chosen pope, 
668 ; his distress, ib, ; authorises the 
death of excommunicates, 669 ; modifies 
decrees of anathema, 670 ; encourages 
the rebellion of Conrad, 672 ; recognition 
of him in England, 676, 726-8; inau- 
gurates the Crusade, 675-9 ; excom- 
municates Philip of France, 677-703; 
grants the Sicilian monarchy, 702; his 
treatment of Anselm, 730-1 ; patronises 
Robert of Arbrissel, 769 ; his death, 762. 
Usuard, 533. 

V. 

Valence, council at, 318. 

Vallombrosa, order of, 526, 761. 

Valvassors, 443. 

Velletri, see of, 744. 

Vendome, privileges of, 784. 

*• Veni Creator," 148. 

Venice, church of St. Mark at, 540. 

Vicars of the pope, 7, 497. 

Victor II. (Gebhard, bp. of EichstedtV 566, 

572-5. ^ 

— ^ III. (Desiderius, abbot of Monte 

Cassino), 443, 576, 643, 648-9, 666-8, 

674. 
Vidamcs, 200, 511. See Advocates. 
Vilgard, 447. 

Vii-gil, bp. of Salzburg, 114. 
Virgin, the Blessed, 63, 231, 535-6, 650, 

693. 
Visitations, episcopal, 197, 215. 
Vitalian, pope, 50, 72, 225. 
Vivilus, bp. of Passau, 108. 
Vladimir, 465-6. 

W. 

Wafers, eucharistic, 227. 

Wala, abbot of Corbie, 250-1, 255, 257-9, 

392-4. 
Walafrid Strabo, 305, 532. 
Waldrada, 322-332. 
Walter of Pacy and Walter the Pennyless. 

681-3. ' 

Waltram, bp. of Naumburg, 627, 669. 
War, share of the deigy in, 115, 208, 509, 

699. 
Wazo, bp. of Lidge, 453, 552. 
Wehr, 207-8, 238, 247. 
Welf IV., duke of Bavaria, 628, 705. 
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Welf v., 670, 704, 740. 

WencMlar, duke of Bohemia, 467. 

Wends, Christianity among, 473. 

Wenilo, abp. of Sens, 286, 288, 316, 322, 
339. 

Werinher, bp. of Stnisburg, 476. 

Wettin, vision of, 229. 

Wexio, see of, 479. 

Whitby, conference at, 71. 

Widgew, 446, 507. 

Widikind, Saxon chief, 139. 

Widukind, annalist, 527. 

Wihtred, 191. 

Wilfrid, bp. of York, 50, 72-6, 215, 225, 
245. 

William I. of England, 613, 641-2, 657, 
714, 719, 723; deprives Stigand, 713; 
his ecclesiastical policy, 716-7 ; separates 
the secular and eocIesia«tical courts, 194, 
717 ; his relations with Gregory VII., 718. 

n. (Rufus), 242, 717-724, 731. 

— »- of Champeaux, 751. 

, abbot of Dijon, 5G9. 

, abbot of Ilirwhau, 527. 

, bp. of Roflkield, 479. 

, bp. of Utrecht, 626, 628. 



William of St. Calais, 726. 

of Warelwaat, 729, 731, 735-7, 753. 

WUlibronl, bp. of Utnscht, 84-6, 104, 234. 

Willigis, abp. of Mentc, 432-3, 437, 513. 

Winfrid, see Boniface. 

Witiza, Spanish king, 63. 

Wolfgang, 468, 474, 507. 

Worms, coundl at, 623 ; concordat o^ 

757. 
<« Worship" distingaiahed fmn "Service.'' 

157. 
Walfad, 332-4. 
Wulfram, bp. of Sens, 83-4. 
Wulstan, bp. of Woreest«r, 713. 



Yaroslaff, 466-7, 486. 

Yoric, see of, 19, 69, 72, 73, 74, 143, 606, 

715, 724, 754-5. 
Yule, festival, 481. 



Zachariaa, pope, 24, 97, 109, 111, 113. 130, 
123-5» 188-9, 194, 216. 
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THEORIA LUNiB JUXTA SYSTEMA NEWTONIANUM. 

4tD. Sf.64. 

TABULJK MOTUUM SOLIS BT LUNiB. 1770. 4to. 6a. 

ASTRONOMICAL OfiSBRVATIONS MADS AT GOT- 



TINGEN, from 1766 to 176L 1886. FoUo. r#.M. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACS, from 1767 to 1868. 8to. 8«.6&eMh. 

SELECTIONS FROM THB ADDITIONS 

op to 1819. 8to. 69, 1884M. 8to. 8f. 

SUPPLEMENTS, 1888 to 1888^ 1897 end 1888. 



8to. 8«.e«ch. 
TABLE reqnlelte to be Dsed with the N.A. 

1781. Sro. 6$. 
POND'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 18U to 1886. 4to. lU. 



RAMSDEN*S ENGINE for DrriDDro Matbbicatioal IirsTBumim. 

4to. 6$, 
BNGINE fbr DxTXDno SvBAiCHR LnnBS. 4to. 8v. 

SABINE'S PENDULUM EXPERIMBMTS to DmrmaoM m Fioubb 
ovtbbEasth. 1886. 4to. 40f. 

BHEPHBRD*B TABLBf «Mr Ccaaaonm TJmiM DitrAxrais. tTVl. 

Ro7»14to. 81«. 
TABLES, GENERAL, of the MOON'S WSTANCB 

from the SUN, end 10 STARS. 1787. FoUo. 6«.-6i. 
7^AYLOR'B SBXAOB8I1CAL TABLB. ITBO. 4to. ]6«. 
TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, ito. U. 

TIARK'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSBRYATIONS A>r fte Lotcituds 
ofMAOBiBA. 1822. 4to. 6$. 

■ CHRONOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS ftr DnwBUirou 



of LoiroiTUDB betireen Dotsb, PovmiouTHf and Falmouth. 1888. 
4to. 6i. 
VENUS and JUPITER: OnsufAnom of; eonpond vlih the Tablss. 
£omKm,1822. 4to. 8t. 

WALES' AND BAYLYS ASTRONOMICAL OBSBRVATIONS. 
1777. 4to. «1«. 

WALES' REDUCTION OF ASTRONOmCAL OBSERVATIONS 
UAom H tarn Soutbibm fiansmu. 1764—1771. 1788. 4to. 
10t.6d. 

BABBAOE'S (Chablib) Bconomy of Machinery and Mamifactnifa. 
FmrthJBUHon. Fca^ 8to. 8f. 
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BLAEISTON'S (Capt.) Narratiye of the Expedition sent to ex- 
plore th« Upper Waters of the Yang-Tsze. lUnBt^fttioDS. 8to. ISt. 

BLOMFIELD'S (Bisbop) Memoir, with Selections from his Corre- 
spondenee. By his 800. indJSdition. Portrait, pott 8to. 12s. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. lUnstrated with Coloured 
BordarB, Initial Letters, and Woodeats. A new edition. Sro. 18«. 
dotb ; 31«. 6d. calf; 86«. moroooo. 

BORROWS (Georob) Bible in Spain; or the JonmeyB, Adyentores, 
and Imprisonments of an EngUshman in an Attempt to cireolate the 
Seriptnres in the Peninsula. 8 Vols. PostSro. S7«.;or jR^pntarAKliefii 
16mo, Ss. 6d, 

— Zincali, or the Gipsies of Spain ; their Manners, 

CoBtoms, Religion, and Language. 2 Vols. PostSro. 18*.; or AmOar 
AWion. 16mo,8».6«l. 



Layengro ; The Scholar-— The Gipqr— ftnd the Priest. 



Portrait 8 Vols. PostSro. 80f. 



Romany Rye; a Sequel to Layengro. Second 

Edition, 2 Vols. PostSyo. Sl«. 

BOSWELL'S (Jakeb) Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Includ- 
ing the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited bj Mr. Cboxsb. Portraits. Royal 
8vo. 10«. 

BRACE'S (C. L.) History of the Races of the Old World. Designed 
as a Manual of Ethnology. PostSro. 9f, 

BRAY'S (Mas.) Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal 
Bemlniscenoes. Illustrated with Portrait and 60 Woodeats of his 
chief works, iio. 

BREWSTER'S (Sia DAyn>) Martyrs of Science, or the Llyes of 
Galileo, Tjcho Brabe, and Kepler. Iburtk JSdition, Foap.Sro. As. 64. 

More Worlds than One. The Creed of the Philo- 

sopher and the Hope of the Christian. Sighth EdUian. PostSro. 6f. 

Stereoscope : its History, Theory, Construction, 

and Application to the Arts and to Education. Woodeats. 12mo. 
6«.6<l. 

Kaleidoscope: its History, Theory, and Constmetion, 



• with its application to the Fine and Usefhl Arts. 

Woodcuts. PostSro. 69. 9d. 1 

BRINE'S (Capt) Narratiye of the Rise and Progress of the Taeping | 

BebelUon in China. Plans. PostSro. lOs.Sd. i 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 8yo. York and Oxford, | 

1881-82, IS-r- ed^ Cambrtdse, 1633^ I Zt. £dlnburgli, ISfti l&i, Dubllo, i 

1886, iSt.ed. BrlBtol, 1«M, ISf. LlT«rpon1, 1837, lis. id. Nflvcutlflp 

1838, lOf. HLrmluf^MiD, 1SJ&, ia«.«d. GU«gt>v, lei4(^ lAt. Hymoath, 

1841, 18«.6J. M^cl]«Btor, 1^43, Wt.^d, Cork. 1813, l2t. York, IM'l, 

aO«. Canibr1(l£«, l^na, VIm, Sovih^tn^UiJt. itm, l^. OifonJ, 1H7, I81. 

Swansea, ItMl^^tld. BtrmiuKbun, 1^9. l^j. EdlDbi^ri^h, l&M, 1^. Ipairtoli, 

1861. 16«. Gdr lit\f^t,lShi, ]&*. Hull, tS&S. 10^. CJ. Urtrpwl, 18M, iBi. 

01«vow,lSA&H Ibi.; (Jheltdubam, lti&4, Oil.: Dublin, lfi6i, l&i. ; L4«da. 

1868, flOr. A tienlMn. IBGtt, IGt. Oxford, J 860, 3^. Jtl4ticJi«atftr» ISOI , 

15«. Cambridge, 1882, aor. Neweastie, 18SS. 
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B&ITISH CLAfiSICa. A Kew Saiifls of Bteadttd 

▲uthora, pdaiU tnm tkm mML tamttL tn% aaA tditod wllh notet. 

8vo. 

I. OOLDSHTTH^S W0BK8. Edited bf Pcnm CmnmroKAM, TJS^, 

YigMttM. 4 You. 8Qf. 
U. GIBBOITB DECLINE AND PAU. OF THB BOMAM BMPIEE. 

Edited by William Sutb, LLJ> Fwtnil and Maps. STris. eOa. 

IIL JOHNSOirS LIYES OF THS BNGLI8H POBTB. Blilaikr MM 
CunmiaBAif, F£UL. 8 Vols. S8<.6i. 

lY.BYBOM'B POETICAL WOBXSt BdMtd, vBk XetM. CtvlL dSt. 



WOBKS OF POPE. WlCh LUb, loltodiietteii*, Mii ITotBS, bfBBr. Wmr- 
WKLL Elwdt. Portrait. 

HUME'S HIBTOBT OF ENGLAXl). EdBad^wMiJIelH. 

LIFE AND W0B&8 OF SWIFT. BdlM by Jonr FoURtt. 

BBOUGHTON*S (Lord) Jovmiej thronglL llbuila and otli« 
Prorinees of Turkey in Europe nd Asia, to CoMtaatiDOple, 1809—10. 
Third Mditiom, Illactrationa. 8Yola.8TO. aOe. 

VWto to Italy. Ml EdUUm. irxAk PwiSTD. 18t. 

BUBBLBS FBOM THE BBUKHEN OF NAaBAU. Br u Old 
Majt. ^u^AAiiiiM. lamo. 6e. 

BUNTAK (JoHi) and Olirer CtomwelL Bdeoi Biogxaphiafc Bgr 
BoBJOff SooTHBT. Poet Sto. 2b, 

BIJONAPABT£*S(Kafolkoh) Confidential Comapondonce with liia 
Brotber Joeepb, eonetime King of Spain. AodmI SUtkm. 1 toIi. 8ro. 
S8«. 

BUBOON'S (Ber. J. W.) Memoir of Patrick Fnaer Toiler, 

Second EdiUkm. Pest 8to. 9t. 

Letters from Borne, written to Friends at Home. 

IIluBtrations. Poet Sro. 12r. 

BUBN'S (Lmn^oL.) French and EngUah Dietionaiy of N»Tal 
and MiUtary TecfaBloal Terma. Fvmih Mditiam, Cioirm 8t«. 16«. 

BUBNS* (Bobkbt) Life. By Johh Ousok Lookhabc Fifth 
EditUm. Feap. Sto. 8*. 

BUBR'S (Q. D.) Instmctions in Practical Sarreying, Topog;ra- 
phleal Plan Drawing, and on eketebiDg groond witttoat InstnusentB. 
£\>urik BdiHm, Woodcuts. PoetSve. Ot. 

BUTTMAN'S LEXILOGUS; » Critieal Ebominatioii of the' 
Meaning of numerous Greek Words, ebiejBy in Homer and Hesiod. 
Translated by Rer. J. R, Fishlam. lyth BiU^mu Svo. 12c. 

BUXTON'S (Sni Fowxll) Memoin. "mth Sdectiona ihnn his 
Correspondenoe. By bia Son. Portrait. Sifik Bdititm. 8n>. 16*. 
^&rii^etf £-d«toii, Portrait Fcap.Sro. 8*. €dL 
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BYRON'S <Lon>) Life, Letters, tnd JonnuOa. By TliOMif HooUi 

rUbofl. « Vola. F«*p.»ro. 18f. 

Life, Letien^ and Journals. Fy Thomis Moob& 
ForttiUU. RAjtlSro. 9if. 

Poetical Works. Portrali. 6 Tola, 8?©. 45f. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 10 VoIsl Fcap. 8vo. M». 

Poetical Works. 8 Vols. 24ino. 20*. 

Poetical Works. Plates. Roys] Sto. 9j, 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Crowo fivo. 6«. 

— - Childd Harold. With SO EograTiogs, SmaU4to. 21#. 

Ghilde Harold. With 80 Yigntttwi. 12mOb U, 

Childe Harold. 16mo. 2*. 6rf. 

— Childe Harold. Vignettes. l«me, 1$. 

Childe Harold. Portrait. 16mo. 6dL 

■ TWes and Po«ms. 24no. 2«. 6d, 

MUcallaoeoua* 2 Tola. 24ma £*v « 

Drama* and V\s^j9, S Yols. 24mo. Si. 

— Don Joan and Bepgo. 2 Yok, 24jno. 6ft 

Beauties. Selected from his Poetry and Prose. P«rtndt» 

CAHNAEYOK'S (Loei>) Portugal, OaUicla, and Ike Bftiqne 

Froriiuv, Ffoib KotBi miLda duHug * Joom^j' to Umbs Oottiitries. 
Third EdUian* Fast ^vb. Zi.M, 

HeeoHeetioas of the Dnises of Lebeneii. Witk 
CAMPBELL*B (Loai>) Lirn of th« L^ni Cbsnccllors and Keepere 

tit the Grtii &taX of ICngUadH 1- evici ihe EhtJJtM: Tiqhd ta Hi* DmA Sf 



Llyes of the Chief JtmU<;es of England. Vrom the 

8Yo1«.8to. Ui; 

Shakspeare'a Legal Acquirements Conaidoied. 

Life of Lord OhMMellorBMon. Feap. Stql 8«.0dL 

(Gjtoaas) Modem Ludia. A Sketch of the fljetiM 

diT CItU Q ovemmADt . WU U Mine Aeooont of the Nstires and Htltfe 

IiUtltuUooB, Second EiUli<>n. Bvo. 16t. 

India as it may he. An Outline of %• 

OnvnuaAutudfolier. 8to. 12«. 



(Thos.) Short Liyes of the British PoeCt. With an 

EMftj on ^lish Poetry. PoetSro. S«.6<l. 

CALLCOITB (Ladt) LitUe Arthur's History of logjand* 
laoa 2^h0MMiMl. WithSOWoodcaU. Fcep.STo. i$,9d. 
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CBOKER'S (J. W.) Progressiye Oeogikphy for Ghildraiu 

I\fthEiUum, 18mo. l«.6tf. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the Histoiy at 

England. Fifteenth BdiUtm. Woodcuts. 16mo. Sf.Sd. 

Boflwell's Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 



the Hebrides. Portraits. Royal 8to. 10«. 

ISssays on the Early Period of the French BeTolntion. 

8to. 15$, 

Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Pcap. 8to. 1«. 

CROMWELL (Ouysr) and John Banyan. By Robbbt Sovthst. 
PostSro. it. 

CROWE'S AUD CAYALCASELLE'S Notices of the Early Flemish 
Painters ; their Lives and Works. Woodcuts. Post 8to. ISs. 

^ History of Painting in Italy, 

from 2nd to 16th Gentnry. Derived firom Historical Researebes as well 
as iaspeetion of the Works of Art in that Country. With 70 Illus- 
trations. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 42s. 

CUKNINOHAM'S (Allait) Poems and Songs. Kow first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. Mmo. it. 9d. 

CURETON (Rey. W.) Remains of a yery Ancient Recension of 
the Four Gospels in Syriaci hitherto unknown in Europe. IHsoovered, 
Edited, and TransUted. 4to. Ht. 

CURTIUS' (Pbofissob) Student's Greek Grammar, for the nse of 
Colleges and the Upper Forms. Translated under the Anthor^s revi- 
sion. Edited by Db. Wm. Bmith. PostSvo. 7ff.6<i. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the nse of the Middle and 

Lower Forms, ahrtdged from the ahove. 12mo. Zt.6d, 

- First Greek Course ; containing Delectus, Exercise 

Book, and Yocabalaries. 12mo. St.Bd. 

CURZON'S (Hob. Robbbt) Abxbhia and Ebzbboux. A Year on 
the Frontiers of Russia, Tarkey, and Persia. Third EdUiem. Wood- 
cats. Post8vo. 7t.6d. 

CUSrS (Gbkebal) Annals of the Wars of the 18th k 19th Centuries. 
9Yols. Fcsp.Svo. &«. each. 

Liyes and Characters of the Warriors of All Nations who 

have Commanded Fleets and Armies before the Enemy. 8vo. 

DARWIN'S (Chablbs) Journal of Researches into the Natoral 
History of the Comitriee visited during a Voyage round the World. 
PostSvo. 9s. 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 

or, the PreservaUon of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Feet 
8vo. lit. 

Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency^ an4 



as to the good of Intercrossing. Woodcnts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

DAVIS'S (Nathan) Yisit to the Ruined Cities of Nnmidia and 
Carthaginia. Illustrations. 8vo. 18f. 

DAVY'S (Sib Huxprbt) Consolations in Trayel; or. Last Daji 
of a Philosopher. Fifth JBdUian. Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 8s. 

Salmonia; or. Days of Fly Fishing. Fourth EdiU<m» 

Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 8s. 
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DBLSPIBRRB'S (Ooxatb) History of Pknuih Idteatave. Ihn 

the Twelfth Century. 8ro. 9s. 

DBNinS* (Obobqk) Cities and Cemeteries of Stiwia. Flatoi. 

SVolfl. Sto. 42$. 

DEBBTS (Edwabo Earl of) Translation of the BlaA of Homer 
into English BUnk Vene. 3 VoU. 8to. 2-ii. 

DIXON'S (Hbpworth) Story of the Life of Lord BacoBi. Portrait. 
Feap. 870. It. 6«L 

DOO-ARSAKING ; the Most ExpedLUon^ Ceitain, tmA JSm 

Method, whether great exceUenee or only medioeri^ be nq^xvd. ^ 
LIKUT.-GBK. HuTCHixBov. FoMTtk <md BanBcd JOKHam. , WUh addi- 
tlonal Woodoota. Qnmn 8ro. 

DOHESTIO MODERN COOEEST. 7onnded on Pirindplea of 
BeetMBTf and Practfeal Knowledge, and adapted tn Fitrati rtaamm. 
Jfm Wmtifu. Woodcats. Foi^8f«. 6a; 

DOUGLAS'S (Gbnulll Sn Howard) Life and Adfeaiures; 
From Notes, ConTersations, and CoBespondeaee. Bf & W. Fuuah. 
Portrait 870. 1S«. 

On the Theory and Practice of Gonneiy. M Edition, 

Platat. 8VO. 2U 

Military Bridges, and the Passages of IBiTeTs in 



MiUtary Operations. Third Miitim^ Plalea. 8to. SU.; 
Naval Waifiure with Steam. 8eamd EdkUmu 8to. 



u.u. 



' Modem Systems of Vortifieatioa, wUh speetel le- 



ferenoe to the Kayal, Littoral, and lutamal DeftMS ef EliglHiAi Phaa. 
8ve. lU 

DRAKE'S (Sir Frahoib) I^e, Voyages, and Exploits, liy Sea and 
Land. By Johv Baseow. TMnlSMkm. F(oat87ei 9ft 

DRINKWATER'S (John) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1763. With a DeaoripUon and Aeootmt of that Gardaan ttam tk* 
Earliest Periods. PostSro. 2«. 

DU CHAILLU'S (Paul B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
Accounts of the OorilU, the Mest-bollding Ape, Chlmpaiuee, Ccoee- 
dile, die. Illuatimtions. 8ro. SU. 

DUFFERIN'S (Lord) Letters from High Latitades, being some 

Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, &c., in ISSft. J/hmrtk XHiiom, 
Woodcuts. PostSvo. 9«. 

DYSR'S (Thomas H.) History of Modem Europe^ from the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War ia 
the Crimea. 4 Yob. Svo. 60«. 

EASTLAKE'S (Sir Charlhs) Italian Sohoola of Painting. From 
the German of Kugi<eb. Edited, with Notes. Third Mditiom, lUas* 
trated fh)m the Old Masters. SYols. PostSro. 80». 

EASTWICK'S (E. B.) Handbook for Bombay and Madras, wiib 
Directions for TravelleiSfOffleers, Ac. Map. 2 Yola. PoatSro. Ma. 

EDWARDS^ (W. H.) Voyage np the lUrer Amaion^ indnding a 
Visit to Para. Po8t8ro. 2t. 
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SLDOITS (Lobd) Pablie and IMmile Uft^ iriih Selaetiomi ftfm'. 
}d» OoriMpoDdflnes tad Diarlas.^ By HcmuobTwim. 2MM Edition. 
Portrait, a Vols. Postdro. SU. 

ELLIS (Rky. W.) yiaite to MadtgiSMr, iw^udisg a Jovrn^ to 
the Capital iritb noticM of Njitaral History; aoi PreMiit OMliMUoa 
of the People^ I\fth ThouioHdi Map and WoodcvCt. Syo. 16i. 

(Mb8.) Educatioii of Charaeter, with Hiatfr oa Hond 

Training. PoetSTO. 7».6d, 

ELLSSMERE'S (Lord) Two Sieges of Yidniia by tli« Turks. 
Tranalated from the Qerman. Pest 870. 2r. 



Campaign of 1812 in Rnaria, from tho German 



efOeneralCarlYonClaiuewlta* Map. 8to. lOiiML 
Foema. Crown 4to. 2is, 



— — Efisayg on History, Biography, Geographj, and 

EmgiBtering. Sro. ISn 

ELPHINSTONE'S (Hov. Mouhtstvart) Hlstoiy of Ind&H-ths 
Hlndeo aaA MiJieauisa Ptttods; J^nrtfc JMffcsw. Map*. 8f0.tt«« 

EKGEL'S (Ci.RL) Knsic of the Most Ancient Nations; pwrtknlarly 
of the Assyrians, Egvptians, And Hebrows ; with Speeial Beferenee to 
the DiseotreriM in WMtem AsU and in Bgypl WMi 100 IlhistrattoBS. 
870. 18«. 

ENGLAND (HutoRT ov) from the Peace of Utreohi to th« Peaoe 

of Yeisaille^ 1713—88. By Lobo Mahov (Earl Stanhope). Libnrp 
JM(lKm,7 Yiw. 8to. SSt.; or Apalsr Jttftfim;7 Yols. PostSro. 85*. 

From the First Inrasion by tlio BomaiMii down to 

the Uth year of QuMn Yieteria'a Reign. By MBS.MAauAM. llStk 
EdUlon, Woodcate. ISmo. 61. 

(The Sttorht's Humb)^ A Histoiy of IBngland 

from the BadieBtTfioMB. Baaed on the Histonr by Datid Ihms, Cor- 
rected and eointinned to 1808. Edited by Wv. wriL LL.D. Wbodeats. 
PoBtSTO. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Postdro. Kk. 6d 

ESKIMAUX and English Yocabulaiy, for Trayellersln tktt^ Arctic 
ReftoM. lewx 8ff.6d: 

ESSAYS FBOM "THE TIMES.** Being a Selection froair tho 
LrnEmAST Papsm whieh have appeared In tlMi JoocnaL Senntk 
Thcmimd. 2to1s. Fcap.8T0. St. 

EXXTEH'S (Bishop or) Letters to the late Charles Entler, on the 
Theological parts of hie Book of the Roman OathoUe Ohonh; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. MUner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidenoe of Dr. Doyle. S§otnd SMtim, two. ISt. 

FAMILY RBCEIFT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Taloable 
and Ueeftal Beoeipts. Fcap.Sro. 6«.6tf. 

FARBAR'S (RiT. A. S.) Cntioal History of Free Thought in 
fefeienoetotheGhxMianReligioa. Beliwth«BaBiptonLeeiiiPee,18tt. 

8to. 16(. 

(F. W.) Origin of Language based on Modem 



Beeearehei. Fcap. 870. 65. 
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I FKATHSBST0NHAUGH9 (O. W.) Tovr thioiigli the SUt« StalM 

I ofNoclb America, from thaSivw PoComae t» Tttcw and ^bm T ra aU m n 

oTMazieo. FUtoa. S Tola. 8vo. S6t. 

FIBOUSSON'S (Jaxwb) PlOaoM of Kinereh and Peraepolki 
Baatond. Woodcata. 8to. Ite. 

History of the Modem Btjies of Architeetuie, oom- 



plating the abora work. With aiS lUnatimtioiia. 8to. 8l«.ed. 

FISHER'S (Rmt. Obobob) Elements of Geometiy, for the Use of 
Sefaoola. lytkSiUUm. 18mo. U.9d. 

First Principles of Algebrs, for the Use of Sehocds. 

FVIh Mditim, .ISmo, U.U. 

FLOWER GARDEN (Thb). By Ret. Thos. Jaidm. Fe^. 8fO. !«. 
FONfTEREAFS (T. O.) DIbtj of a Dntifiil Son. Fcap. 8to. 

4m. 6d. 

FORBES' (C. S.) Iceland; its Yolcanoes, Qeysen^ and CBadera. 
IHnatrationa. PoatSro. 14«. 

FORiyS (Righabd) Handbook for Spain, AndalQsia»Ronda»TaIenda» 
Gatakmia, Granada, GaUida, Arrafon, Naraira, ac JSUM X Hti s m . 
SYola. PoatSyo. 8O9. 

Gatherings from Spain. Post 8yo. 3«. 6cL 

FORSTER'S (Johh) Arrest of the Fiye Members by Chariea the 
Firat. A Chapter or EngUshHiatoryza-wrlttaa. FoatSro. IS*. 

>- Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Esaaj on 

Englith freedom under the Plantagenet and Tador SoToreigna. /Ehoamd 
Eiitiom. Poet 6ro, 1S«. 

Oliver Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, Sir Richard Steele, 

Chariea Churchill, Samuel Foote. Third BdUiom, PoatSro. 1S#. 

FORSTTH'S (William) Life and Times of Cicero. With SelecUons 
'from hU Correspondeaoe and hia Orations. lUnstrationa. 2 Vola. 
Post 8ro. 16s. 

FORTUNE'S (Robbbt) KarraUye of Two Visits to the Tea 

Countries of China, 1848^8. Third EdiH^. Woodcuta. 8 Vola. Foat 
8to. IBs. 

Third Visit to China. 1858-6. Woodcuts. 8yo. 16*. 
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Syntax, and Prosody, with EagUah Traaalatioii for Junior Clunei. 
F<wrtk SdUion. ISmo. S«.6<i. 

LATARD'S (A. H.) Kinereh and ito Remains. Being m Kar- 
ratire of Reaearehee and Diaoorerlee amtdat the Rolna of Aesyrla. 
With an Aoooont of the Chaldean Christiana of Kudiftaa; theYaadii. 
or Deril-worshippers; and an Enoniry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient As^rUns. Sixth Sdi^om. PUtes and Woodeats. 8 Vols. 
Sto. 86«. 

- Ninereh and Babylon ; being the Resnii 



of a Second Expedition to Assyria. I\mrteentk TkcmKmi, Plates 
8to. Slf . Or Fme Paper, 2 Vols. Sto. 80«. 

Popalar Account of Ninereh. lUk BdiUon. With 



Woodeats. Post 8to. be, 

LEAKE'S (CoL.) Topograph/ of Athens, with Remarks on its 
AntiqaiUes. Second Ediiitm. PUtee. 8 Vols. 8to. 8(W. 

Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Yola. 8vo. dOe. 

Disputed Questions of Ancient Geograph/. Map. 

8to. ^.Qd. 

Numismata Hellenica, and Supplement. Completing 
^ descriptiye Catalogue of Twelre Thousand Greek Coins, with 
""oteB Geographical and Historical. With Map and Appendix, dto. 



Peloponnesiaca. 8vo. 15«. 

Degradation of Science in England, Syo. 8& 6<2L 



LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With lUustra- 

I tlons. PostSro. IOj.M. 

{ , Autobiographical Recollections, with Selections 

from bts Correspondence. Edited by Tom Tatlok. Portrait. 8 Yols. 

PoatSTo. 18«. 



' Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. With an Aoconnt 

of bis Works, and a Sketch of his Cotemporaries. By Tcoi TATU>n. 
lUostraUons. 8 Vols. Svo. 

LETTERS PROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a Lady. 

Post 8vo. 2*. 

'- Madbas. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. 2s. 

SiiBRA Lbonb. By a Ladt. Edited by the 



HoNou&ABLS Mas. NoBTOH. Post 8to. St. 6(f. 
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LEWIS' (Sib G. C.) Easaj on the Goyemment of Dependendos. 

8to. 12*. 

Glossary of Proyincud Words used in Herefordshire and 



•ome of th« a^oining Counties. 12mo. it, fid. 



(M. G.) JonnuJ of a Residence among the Negroee in the 

WettlndiM. PoftSro. i$. 

LIDDELL'S (Dban) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establiahment of the Empire. With the History of Litentara 
sndArt« 2 Vols. 8to. 28*. 

Student's History of Rome. Abridged from the 



i aboreWork. 26ik ThcuttmtU With Woodcuts. Post 8to. Jt.Sd. 

LINDSAY'S (Loud) Lires of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 
I Houses of Crawftird and Bslearres. With Extraeto from OiBeial Papers 

I and Personal Narratires. Second SdUUm. 8 Vols. 8to. 2i». 

I Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawftird and 

i Balearm, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 148B 

I Folio. Ibt. 

I Scepticism; a Retrogressiye Moyement in Theology 

I and Philosopbj. Svo. 9«. 

LISPINGS from LOW.LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
Impulsia Gusbington. Edited by Loan DmnrsRiir. With 24 Plates, 
4to. iU. 

LITERATURE • (EvausH). A Mannal for Students. By 
T. B. Shaw. Edited, with Motes and Illustrations , bj Wm. Bmitu, 
LL.D. PostSTO. 7s. ed. 



Life of Robert Boms. F^ Bdiium, Feap. Sro. 8«. 

LONDON'S (Bishop or) Dangers and Safeguards of Modem 
Theology. Containing Suggestions to the Theologieal Stndeat under 
present difflenlties. Seeimd &Ution. Bto. 9§, 

LOUDON'S (Mb8.) Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. With 
IMreetloiia and Galendar of Operations for Syery Month. Jl^fAlft 
JUithm, Woodento. Feap.Sro. 6s. 



1 



(Choici Spioimihs of). Selected from tne Chief 

English Writers. By Teoe. *B. Shaw, MJL. Edited by Wm. SMrra, I 

LL.D. PostSTO. 7m. M, j 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By Lady i 

Callcott. 120tA Thousand. With SO Woodcuts. Feap. Sro. 2». 6d. 

LIYINGSTONE'S (Ray. Da.) Popular Account of his Missionary 
Travels in South Africa. Illustrations. Post 8to. Bs. 

Narratiye of an Expedition to the Zambezi and 

its Tributaries; and of the Discorery of Lakes Bhinra and Nyassa. 
18B8-64. By David and Chablbs LiviifOSTOVS. Mat> and IUastra« 
tions. Sro. 

LIYONIAN TALES. By the Author of " Letters from the 
Baltic." PoetSyo. Sf. 

LOCKHARrS (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Hlstoiieal and 
Romantte. Translated, with Notes. lUtutraisd EdUiom, ito. Sis. Or, 
Popular SditioH, Post Sro. 8s. 6d. 



<22 . UST DF WORKS 



LUCAS' (Samtjil) Sccularia; or, SorreTi on the Main Stream of i 

UlAtory. 8vo. y2*. ; 

LUC^LNOW: a Lad7^l Diary of the fiiege. FamrA TTummmd. [ 

Fcap.STO. U.6d. \ 

LTBLL13 (Sir CHAaus) Elemente of Ooologj; or, ihe Ancient | 

Cbanges of the Earth and Its InbaUtaatf ooBfldaNd «■ lUattntiTe of ' 
G«olog7. Sixth EdUion. Woodeats. 8to. 18f. 

Geologioal £Yid«ncoa of tlie Aniiqaity of Man. : 



Third Edithn. Illustrations. 8to. 14i. 

LTTTELTON'S (Lord) Ephemera. Tort 8^0. 10«. Cd. 
LYTTON'S (SiE Edward Bulwrr) Poems. New EdiUon. Berised. 

PMtSro. 109. (d, 

HAHOITB (Lord) History of England, from tiie Peaee of Utrecht 
tothePeaeeorVerHamet,in8-88. I/hrar^ SiUkm. TToU. 8to. 98*. 
jRVwte'' &<tli0«, 7 You. FoatSvo. S5«. 

"Forty.Fiver Alfarxattfo of tiwBebeUka in Scot- 

land. PostSro. Za. 

fiistoiy of Britiflh India from ito Origin iUl the Petee 

of 1783. PostSTO. &.6<2. 

Spain under Charles tSie Second; 1690 to 1700. 

amomd Editimi. f>ost 87o. 6*. 9d, 

Life of William Pitt, with Extracts firom his MS. 

PiH>era. Beoond Edki9n, Portfaitfl. I Vols. PottSro. 42*. 

Cond6, snmamed the Ofoat. Pest Bvo. 8a. 6d. 

. Belisarius. Second Edition. PostSro. 10«.6d. 



Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8tq. 3«.6(2. 

Miscellanies. Second Edition. Post Sto. tf«. 6d, 

Story of Joan of Arc Fcap. 8to. 1*. 

Addresses. Fcap. Sto. 1*. 

McCLlNTOCK'S (Capt. Sir P. L.) Narratire of the Discovery of 

the Fare of Sir John FrAnklin and bis Companions hi the Arctic Seas. 
Twtlfth Thousand. Illiuitrations. 8to. 16«. 

MCCULLOCH'S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Rioardo's Political 

Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

MacDOUOALL (Col.) On Modem Warfare as Inflnenced by 

Modem Artillery. With Plans. Post evo. 12s. 

MAINE (II. SuHinER) On Ancient Law : its ConneoUon with the 

Early Uistory of Society, and its Belation to Modem Ideas. Second 
Editioft. 8ro. 12<. 

MALCOLM'S (Sir Johk) Sketches of Persia. Third EdUian, 

PofitSvo. Hs.Bd. 

MAKSEL (Bay. H. L.) Limits of Religions Thought Examined. 

Being the Bampton Leotures for 1868. Fowrth JUUiim. Post Bvo. 7s. SA. 

MANSFIELD (Sir Wiluam) On the Introduction of a Ckld 
Currency into India: a Contcibation to ihe Literature of Political 
Economy. Bvo. Bs. Cd. 
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MAKTSLL'S (Ginov A.) Tlioii^ts on Anhnaloiilit ; or,' iha I 

iBTialtle World, MfevoaledbjtiieMimwMt*. S§omiMm$lm, Flaiea. 

MAJTUAL OF SCSEENTIFIC ENQUIRY, PrapAMd fbr tke Uie of | 

OfBMn and TnTellera. B7 yarious WrUen. Edited by Sir J. F. * j 
BsBacHBL and ReT. K. Maim. 3^Uni JUitkm, Mapa. Foak 8to. 8«. 

(PubUihed hji order qf tk§ Lords qf the Admiralty.) \ 

MARKHAJTS (Hbs.) HiBtory offinglsiid. I^m the Fint InT»- 

aion by fhe Romans, down to (he fourteenCh year of Qnaan Yiotorla'a ' 

Bai«;D. l56th£diiion. Woodoata. ISmo. 6a. I 

Hisleiy of France. FromtheOonqnMtbjtiieOaiilB, I 

to the Daatfa of Louia Philippe. Sixtieth SditUm, Woodoata. 12mo. 6t. i 

Hiftioiy of G«nnai^. From -the InTMion by Harins, ! 

to the present time. li/teenth Edition. Woodcata. ISme. 6t. 

History oi Greece. From the fluAiest Times 

to the Roman Conquest B7 Dr. Wm. Smitb. Woodonts. 16mo. 
S$,9d. 



Hisioiy of Bone. From the BarUeot Times 

to the Establiahment of the Empire. Bj Da. Wm. Smith. 
Woodenta. 16aK>. 80.64. 

— (Clkmekts, R.) Travels in Peru and India, for the 

purpose of coIlectiaK Cinchona Piaota, and intcodnolng Bark Into 
India. Maps and Illastraiions. 6vo. 16$. 

MABELAND*S (J. H.) Reverence due to Holy Plaeea. Third 

Edition, Fcap.Sro. is. 

KARRYAT'S (Josxph) HLaftory of Modem and Hedinval Potieiy 
and Porcelain. With a Deaeription of the Maniifsotara. Aeoad 
Edition. PUtes and.Woodenta. Svo. 8U.6d. 

(Horaob) Jutland, the Danish Isles, and Copen- 



hagen. Illostratlona. 2 Vols. PostSvo. tU. 



i Sweden and Isle of Gothland. IllnstxatiottB. 2 

I Vols. PoatSfo. as*. 

j MATTHI^'S (AnousTus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 

I from the Larger Grainmar. ByBlomflold. IHmlk FiUion, M&fWU by 

Edwaeds. 12mo. Ss. 

i MAUKEL'S (JuLBs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 

of the Dnke of Wellington. Second Edition. "Fwp.Qvo. ls.9d, 

I MAXIMS AND HINTS on Angling and Choau By Riohabd 

Pamr. Woodeuts. llmo. Is, 

MAYNE'S (R. C.) Fonr Years in British Columbia and Van- 
ooarer Island. Ita Forcats, Bircrs, Coasts, and Gold ^fteldi, and 
Besonroes for Colonisation. Illustrations. Sro.* 16«. 

MBLYILLE'S (Hbuluw) Typee and Omoo; or, AdTentoMS 

amongst the Marquesas and South Sea Islands. 3 Vols. PostSvo. 7$. 

MEREDITHS (Mrs. Chjlbus) Notes and Sketches of New Bonth 
Wales. PoatSro. 2s. 



S4 LIST OP WORKS 



I 



MESSIAH (THE): A NarrailTe of the Life, Trayels, Death, 
Rerarreetion, and Aaeenaioa of oar BleMtd Lovd. Bt a Latmak. 
Author of the " Life of BUhop Ken.'' Map. 8to. I80. 

MICHIE'S (Albxikdkk) Siberian OFerland Route from Peking 

to Petersburg, throuf h the DeMrtt and Steppes of Mongolia, Tartary, 
Ae. Maps and lUuftratlons. 8to. 16«. 

MILLS' (Abthub) India in 1858; A Snmmaiy of the Eziating 
Administration. 8iC(md Edition. Map. 8to. lOt.M. 

i (Riv. John) Three Months' Residence at Kablus, with 

' . an Account of the Modem Samaritans, Ilinstratlons. Post 8to. lOi. 6d. 

MILMAN'S (Dkav) History of the Jews, from the Earliest Period, 
hrongbt down to Modem Times. New Edition, 8 Vols. 8to. 88s. 

• Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the 

; Abolition of Paganbm In the Roman Empire. New Sditimi, 8 Vols. 

! 8ro. 88*. 



to the Pontlfieaie of Mioholas Y. New Ediiion. 9 Vols. 8ro 84s. 



Character and Condoct of the Apostles eon^ered m 



Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Pcap. 8ro. 18#. 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8yo. la, 

(Capt. E. a.) Wayside Cross. A Tale of the Carlist 



War. PostSro. 2s. 



I 



Latin Christianity; including that of the Popes ^ 



anETidenoeofChristiaDity. 8vo. 10s. 8<i. 

Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. j 

8 Vols. Crown 8ro. 80s. i 



J 



i 

MILNES* (R. MoHCKTOK, LoRn Houohtok) Poetical Works. Fcap. } 

Bvo. Ss, 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Pounded on Principles of 

Economy and Practical Knowledge and adapted for Private Families. ] 

New EditioH. Woodcnts. Feap.Svo. be, j 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 

8 Vols. Feap.8T0. 18«. | 

Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9*. \ 

MOTLEY'S (J. L.) History of the United Netherlands : from the ! 

Death of William the Silent to (be Synod of Dort Embracing the | 
English-Dutch struggle agalniit Spain ; and a detailed Account of the 

Spanish Armada. Portraits. 8 Vols. Sto. 30«. I 

MOCTHOrS (Hmki) Siam, Cambojia, and Lao; a Narratiye of t 

Travels and Discoveries. lUostrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 1 

MOZLETS (Rbt. j. B.) Treatise on PredestinaUon. 8vo. Us. i 

Primitire Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8to. 7*.6rf. 
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MUNDY*S (QEVKitAT.) Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 

Third Sditian. P^tes, Poit Bvo. 7«.M. 

(Ap)rt)UL) AccDoiit of tbe Italian Bevolotion, with 



NotSAU frf GulbildL, FAncI» II. ^ tod Vlctur Emmanoel. Poit 8to. lit. 
MTTNHO'S {QvirKkAJ* Bik Tsomib} Life and Letters. By the Bit. 

G. A. [jLitio, Poftt ero. 3j. ^. 

HUKCHISON'a (Sir Kodekice) Russia' in Barope and the Ural 
Moontalni. With Coloimd Maps, Pistes, Sections, Ac S Vols. 
Rojil 4to. 



Silaria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Third EdUion, Map and Plates. 8to. 42s, 

MURRAY^ RAILWAY RBADINQ. Containing:— 



Wiu]]i«T«i(« B/ Lorn* lEuBtvaBB. id. 
S»iTa §9.oit '^Jmm tiMMn^ 3 Tola. St. 

It] tir Jl^'i V^L LQrJiauflALiK. U. 

iiirv nr TMrnoimtt Uook. li. 
DmiDi or Ni*4l Da«L»», 3s.6d. 
Taa Davki S»iu Ik 
Jiiiftt^ A*Qr^B r**i.ti^ 3i,U» 
Kmiup on *■« Tp»r. li^ftC 



n^lAlri^l LlTIBABI E|IA¥«. tt. 

NritKu» SP tiARaAD, lit 



MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Ladt. Reprinted from the " Quarterly 

NAPIER'S (Sn Wh.} EDglEsh Battles and Sieges of the Peninsolar 
War. Third Editicm, Portrait, Pwit&TO. IO1.M. 

Life and LeKera. Edited by H. A. Bavoi, M.P. 

Portraits. 3 Vols. Crown 8to. 28*. 

Lkfe^of General Sir Charles Napier; chiefly derlTod 
from his Jounials and Letters. Seeomi Sditum, Portraits. 4 Yols. 
PostSro. 48t. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK. Royal 8to. 2s. 6(2, {By AiUharUy.) 

NAVY LIST. (PMished Quarterlyy hy Auiharity.) 16mo. 2«. ed. 

NEW TE^iTAMENT (Tni) Illustrated by a Plain Explanatory 
Comn«nti.r7, HTkd authentic Viw^ of Sacred Places, from Sketches 
■nd PhotojEraphi, I-Mited I17 AKciinEicoy Chubtok and RsT. Basil 
Jovu. With ilu I]LDaCrfttlop6. U Void. UrownSvo. 

NEWDEGATE*S (0. ^.) CuHtoms' Tarifis of aU NaUons; oolleeted 
and arranged up to Use Tear 186S. 4to. 80t. 

inCHOLLS' (Sir Oeoaqb) History of the English, Irish and 
Seotoh Poor Law]j. 4Y6\i. Sro. 

(Bey. H. G.) Hiatcncol Aooonnt of the Forest of 



Dean. Woodcnts,Ac. PostSvo. IO19.64I. 

Personalities of the Forest of Dean, its sncceislre 

Offldals, Gentry, and Coounonaltj. Post Sto. S$. ed. 
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LIST OF irORKB 



NICOLAS' (Sir Harbis) Historic Peerage of England. Sdii- 
biting the Origin, Deseentf and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
age which has existed in this Couutry since the Conquesti Bj 
WiLLiaM CouiTTHOPs. 8to. 80f. 

NIMBOD On the Chace— The Tnrf— and The Road. Bepcintad 
from the "Qnarterlj Rerleir." Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. St.ed. 

O'CONNOR'S (R.) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent Woodcats. t2mo. 7$.6d. 

OXENHAM'S (Rby. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiaos ; •designed 
for early FroficientB in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefi&tory 
Boles of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Fourtk Edition, ISmo. Bi. M. 

PARIS' (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest; 
or, the First Principles of Natnral Philosophy inciileated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Ninth Edition. Woodcats. Post Svo. 7«.6<f. 

PEEL'S (Sir Bobibs) Kemoirs. Edited hj Eabi. .fiiMkiNiOPE 
and Mb. Caxdwklu S Vols. P(»t 8vo. 7s. 6d, each. 

PENN'S (BioHAU>) Maxima 4Uid Hints for an Ang^ aad Chess- 
player. KewBMtion, Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. It. 

PENROSE'S (F. C.) Prinoiples of Athenian AFehkeetave, Mid the 
Optiod Beflnements ezlrlblted in the Construction of the Andent 
BuUdings at Athens, (h)m a Survey. With 40 Plates. FoUo. K.6i. 

PBRCTS (Jomr, M.D.) Metallurgy of Iron and Steel ; or, the Art 

of Extracting Metals from their Ores and adapting them to rarlous pur- 
poses of Manufacture. Illustrations. 8vo. 42«. 

PHILLIPP (Charlies Sfekosr Marcb) On Jnriflpmdence. 8yo. 12s. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, the Geologist. 
Portrait Sro. 7s. 6d. 



Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 

District. Plates. 4to. Part I., 20*.— Part II, 80s. 

Blvers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshirt. 



With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants. 
iSaoend Alttion, Plates. 8vo. 16t. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 

Theological parts of his " Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; " with 
Bamarks on oertain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. LinRard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

POPE'S (Alxxavdkr) Life and Works. A New Edition. Con- 
taining nearly 600 unpublished l.etter8. Edited with a New Life, 
Introductions and Tiotes. By Rbv. Whitwbll Elwdt. Portraits. 
8vo. {In the Prtsu.) 

PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Balmyra, Lebanon and other Soripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. Sl«. 

• Handbook for Syria and Palestine : including an Account 

oftheOeogrataiy,1liritory,Aiitiquities, and lobabitants of these Countries, 
the Peninsula of fiinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Mcpa. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. SMs. 
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PRAYBB-BOOK (The Illustrated), with 1000 IHastrfttioiu of Bor^ 
den, Initials, Vignettes, &o. Medium 8to. 18*. oloth ; 81«. 6d. calf; 
S6«. jnorrooeo. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OP LIFE. Extracted from 

the Scriptures. Second Edition. Fcsp. 8vo. Is. 

PUSS IK BOOTS. With 12 Ulnstratioiis. By Otto SncfETsa. 
Coloured, 16mo. S«. W. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Thb). 8vo. ts. 

RAMBLES in Syria among the Turkomans and Bedaweens. 

Post 8vo. 1C«. 6d. 

RAWLINSON'S (Ray. Geoboi) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Edited with Votes and Essays. Assisted by Sni HmT 
RAWLnrsoir and Sib J. Q. Wzueixbov. Second EdiHon. Maps and 
Woodcut. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48«. 

Historical Eyidences of the truth of the Scripture ' 

Records stated anew. Second JMMm. 8vo. lU. 

Fiye Great Monarchies of the Ancient World. 



lUnstrations. 4 Vols. 8to. 16«.eaeb. 
Vols. I.— IL, Chaldna and Assyria. Vols. III^IV., Babylon, Media, and 
Persia. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Thb). Bjr Jaumb Aim Ho&ioi Smith. 
Feap. 8to. !«., or Fim BtpeTf Portrait, iioap.STo. 6s. 

RENNIE'S (D. F.) British Arms In Peking, 1860 ; Kagosima, 
leea. Postsro. is«. 

^-^ Pekin and the Pekinese : Narratlye of a 

Besidence at the British Embassy. lUustrations. 2 VoLt. Post 8yo. 

REYNOLDS' (Sib Joshua) His Life and Times. Commenced bj 
G. R. Lkslis, B.A., and continued by Tox Tatlob. Portraits and 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8ro. 

RKLAEDO'S (Daytd) Political Works. With a Notiee of his 
Life and Writings. By J. B. M'Cui.u>ch. NewEdUum. 6vo. 18«. 

BIPA'S (Fathbb) Memoirs during Thirteen Years' Residence at the 
Coort of Pddng. From the Italian. PostSro. 2«. 

ROBERTSON'S (Canon) History of the Christian Church, from 
the Apostolic Age to the Concordat of Worms, aj). 1123. Second 
Edition. 8 Vols. 8yo. 98e. 

RQBINSON'S (REy. Da.) BibUcal Researches in the Holy Land. 
Being a Journal of Travels in 1688 and 1852. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 46e. 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post Svo. 

lO/r. ed. 

ROME (Thb Studbnt's Histort of). Fbom the Eablibst Timks 
TO TUB Ebtadlxshkckt OF TEX Expimc. By Dbak Liodxll. Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo. 7g. 6d. 

ROWLAND'S (DAyin) Manual of the EngUsh Constitution; 
Its Bine, Growth, and Present state. PostSvo. lOs.Bd, 

Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 

8vo 

RUNDELL'S (Mbs.) Domestic Cookery, adapted for Priyate 
Families. ITitw Edition, Woodents. Fcap.Svo. 6e. 
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SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) Dictionary of the Bible; itii Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natnral History. IllostratiODB. 8 YoLi. 
8vo. 106«. 

Greek and Roman AnUquitiea. 2nd EdiHon, Wood- 

eaU. 8to. 42s. 

Biography and Mythology. Wood- 



cuts. SVoU. 8vo. 6l.16t.ed. 
-- - ■ — Qeography. Woodcuta. 2 Vols. i 

Sto. 80«. I 

— ClaMical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and | 
Geography, compiled from the abore. With 760 Woodeute. 8vo. 18«. 

Latin-English Dictionary. 3rd Edition. Reyised. 8vo.2l«. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 

7s.6(L 

— — Dictionary of Antiqoitles. Wood cats. Crown 8to. i 

Latin-BnglisL.Dlctionary. 12mo. ^ 7s. 6d. j 

— Latin-English Yocabuiary; for Phsedrus, Cornelius | 

Nepoe, aud Caaar. ind Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. j 

— Principia Latina — Part I. A Grammar, Delectus, and i 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. Stk Edition. Umo. 8s. 6<i. . ! 

PartU. A Reading-book of Mytho- \ 

lof^y, Geography, Romau Antiquities, and History. With Notes and ■ 

Dictionary. 3rd Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d, , 
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